ALEXANDER N. TSIRINTANIS ON 
THE PRESENT AGE 

By STANLEY S. HARAKAS 

Alexander N. Tsirintanis, whose views concerning the ills of the 
present age I shall analyze in this article, was born, raised, and edu¬ 
cated in Greece, and is at present a professor at the Law School of the 
University of Athens. He is a member of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
and a man of deep and vigorous piety. His main non-academic activity 
appears to be his association with the Christian Union of Professional 
Men of Greece. This organization is a branch of the broad Christian 
movement in Greece known as "Zoe.” This particular organization is 
comprised of professional men and women of Christian faith who meet 
regularly in an attempt to learn as much as possible concerning their 
Christian faith, to search out ways of applying it to their work, and to 
deepen the bonds of Christian love with their co-workers. Included in 
their group are natural scientists, professors of Medical, Law, and 
Technical Schools, artists, musicians and authors. 1 One of the leading 
lights of this movement is Alexander Tsirintanis. His major work 
has been done in association with the monthly publication of the 
Christian Union of Professional Men, 2 * * entitled Aktines, a Greek word 
meaning "light rays” or "sun beams.” Under the pseudonym of P. 
Melitis, 8 he has been writing the main article in each issue for all the 
years of its publication, with few exceptions. In the index of each vol¬ 
ume these articles are characterized as cSgdQa that is, articles 

which express the basic conviction and position of the periodical and 
the Christian Union of Professional Men. Professor Tsirintanis might 
be characterized, thus, as the theoretician of the Union. 

After the second world war, he began a new series of articles based 
on the attempt to analyze why this tragedy befell our western civiliza¬ 
tion. This blossomed out into a complete analysis of the social prob¬ 
lems of our age. In 1950 some of these articles were translated, re¬ 
written and completed by an addition of new material. This material 


1 There are no clergymen in this part of the "Zoe” movement. It is com¬ 
pletely lay conducted. 

2 Publication began in 1938 and continued through the German occupation 

of Greece, 1941-1945. 

8 In Greek, II. MeXt-rns. 
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was published in English under the title Towards a Christian Civiliza¬ 
tion in the name of the Christian Union of Professional Men, Its au¬ 
thor, Professor Tsirintanis, remained anonymous to the general public. 

During the war some of the members of the group met secretly and 
discussed the problems of the Greek people. The result of these dis¬ 
cussions was prepared by Professor Tsirintanis for publication. It was 
published in December of 1946 under the title of A Declaration of the 
Christian Union of Professional Men . 4 Again, its author, Alexander 
Tsirintanis, remained anonymous. In essence, this book is a popular 
apologetic, with its main emphasis on the relationship between science 
and religion, though there are certain sections which prove valuable 
for this study. 

In 1947, a small pamphlet, containing three of Professor Tsirintanis’ 
articles which originally appeared in Aktines, was published under the 
title Christianity and Politics: 5 

The major source material for this paper is to be found in the 
articles by Professor Tsirintanis in the periodical Aktines from January 
of 1946 to April of 1955 and the book Towards a Christian 
Civilization. 

Professor Tsirintanis was a member of the preparatory Commission, 
Number VI (The Laity—The Christian in His Vocation), for the 
World Council of Churches’ Second Assembly at Evanston in July 
of 1954. 

In presenting Professor Tsirintanis’ analysis of the present age, we 
will see first how he describes it, what things seem to appear on the 
surface which call his attention to it, and what make it appear a 
tragedy to him. 6 Then we will attempt to see the causes of this 
situation. 

* * * 

The first thing that strikes the person who consciously examines 
the phenomena of our twentieth century is that "the man of today is 
a failure." 7 He has not only failed to solve any of the basic problems 
which interest man, but he has also not been able to show any progress 


4 «AiaxTiQv£ts xfjs Xpicrttavixfis 'Evcoaecog ’Emornuovam. 

6 «XQt0Tiavicni>s xal 

6 The comparison of articles written in 1946 with articles written in 1948 
and 1950 shows an increasingly pessimistic approach to this question. 

7 P. Melitis, “The Meaning of Our Age,” Aktines IX, September 1946, 
p. 257. 
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over the past in these problems. In fact, he has been able to show only 
a tragic backwardness. As an individual he is, generally speaking, 
without peace, which is the basic element of happiness. 8 That modern 
man is pained, nervous, ill-at-ease, is generally accepted. Would that 
we could say that he was an ethically better man than the man of the 
past. But the exact opposite occurs. An inferiority rules over man 
today, an inferiority which can be seen everywhere. Before the ruins 
which have filled Europe from end to end (he is writing this right 
after World War II), the twentieth century man deeply senses the in¬ 
ternal fragmentation which makes up his inner being. But even if we 
ignore this internal aspect of the problem and look only to the external 
aspects, where do we not see disintegration? Economic wretchedness 
with all of its terrible consequences, governmental derangement, politi¬ 
cal unbalance, peace which hangs by a thread, insecurity as regards 
the morrow, fear which paralyzes the knees and destroys every produc¬ 
tive vision. Joy for work has disappeared, science is everywhere without 
hope regarding the use of its creations, and the scientist long ago has 
ceased to be the leader of society. Art and literatue are clearly deca¬ 
dent; so much so, that they no longer seek contact with the soul of 
man. Wherever you stand, failure; wherever you look, ruins. 

It is true that it is not the first time that a period in history has 
experienced such a situation, Tsirintanis notes. But, in spite of that 
fact, this age of ours is unique in quite a few points which make the 
situation all the more tragic. 9 First of all, the aspects of the situation 
of the tragedy of the twentieth century which make it so unique is the 
"unprecedented extent and intensity, the unprecedented width and 
depth of this tragedy.” 10 Another equally evident fact is that the 
special creation of the twentieth century, technical progress, has been 
the instrument of this destruction. For the first time men seriously 
consider the problem of collective suicide. "It does not matter whether 
this fear will come to pass. What matters is fear itself, as a psycho¬ 
logical fact, which is characteristic of our age. Modern man yearns 
for the time when the destructive powers were without the benefit of 
an unprecedented technical progress.” 11 Third, even more generally, 
this tragedy occurred in the most progressive civilization ever to exist, 
a civilization which had a heritage of twenty centuries of scientific and 


8 The remainder of this paragraph is based on The Declaration, pp. 14-16. 

9 See either the article "Our Age Faces History,” Aktines, XI, May 1948, 
pp. 209-214, or Towards a Christian Civilization, pp. 19-23, which have many 
common points. 

10 Towards a Christian Civilization, p. 21. 

11 Ibid. 
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cultural production. Fourth, in no other age has education been so wide¬ 
spread. Through it the civilization of generations became known to 
the general public. All of this has been thrown over. The civilization 
of generations, then the refinement of military into peaceful manners, 
and then the agelong cultivation of the ideals of justice, of freedom 
of thought, of freedom of expression, which was won with blood in 
centuries past—all this was the inheritance from so many centuries. 
What our age has seen is not barbarism. It is not Attila or Tamur- 
laine. It is something much worse than any of their deeds. It is retro- 
barbarism! 12 The fifth and last characteristic which in Tsirintanis’ 
point of view appears to make the tragedy of our age unique is that 
it appears that, in spite of the superb level of our technical civilization, 
the tragedy we face is completely unjustified. It should not have hap¬ 
pened according to all calculations. It appears to many as an inex¬ 
plicable fact. But there has to be a meaning, a cause which can be 
found. 

* * * 

What then is the cause of this condition of our age? 13 Many have 
given superficial answers to this question, and Tsirintanis summarily 
does away with some of the more common attempts. He puts aside 
first any idea of fatalism, since this is merely an attempt to get away 
from any true search for causation. Also quickly brushed aside is the 
contention that the war caused the evils of the age. But the simple 
question: "What caused the war?” is enough to invalidate this explana¬ 
tion. Much the same must be said for those who blame the dictators. 
"But the question is why do the dictators find such willing followers? 
Finally the question is not, why do tyrants exist, but why do there exist 
so many men who offer to become slaves ?” 14 Nor does the explanation 
that the modern age is a result of technical progress suffice to explain 
the cause of the situation. For if we would accept this, it means we 
must destroy all of our technical knowledge and return to nature— 
something no one is willing to do. The real question here is why we 
used this technical progress for our destruction. None of these expla¬ 
nations is sufficient. 

There is another, more sober attempt at explaining the contempo¬ 
rary situation and this is the contention that our age is the result of 
causes involved in the production and distribution of economic goods. 


12 Ibid., p. 22. 

13 See Towards a Christian Civilization, pp. 24-26, and "Our Age Faces His¬ 
tory,” Aktines, XI, May 1948, pp. 209-214. 

14 Towards a Christian Civilization, p. 25. 
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“Economic reasons, or in simpler words, hunger, is what the war¬ 
mongers put forward as an excuse (for the wars), while the terrific 
expenditure that these wars require shows how ridiculous this excuse 
is. Hungry people cannot—at least by themselves— prepare modem 
wars, and whoever can, surely is able to find out the means of satis¬ 
fying his peoples* hunger. This war psychosis was not a psychosis of 
empty stomachs. On the contrary, it was a psychosis of conquest and 
world domination. . . . Empty stomachs are only effects, not causes.” 15 

Thus Tsirintanis rejects fatalism, war, dictators, technical progress 
and economic factors as the basic underlying factor of the contempo¬ 
rary situation as he sees it. And he does this because none of these 
explanations reach to the roots of the problem. He writes, "If we wish 
to see why our civilization has become bankrupt, we must continue our 
search for its cause to the depths, to the foundations of our civiliza¬ 
tion.” 16 This attempt to uncover the foundations of our civilization 
will lead us directly to Tsirintanis’ view of the fundamental cause of 
the evils of our age. 

According to Tsirintanis, in order to arrive at this fundamental 
cause, it is necessary to avoid false explanations. The real cause of our 
material failure is not material. Our age has been highly blessed with 
material goods which should have brought us happiness and success. 
We must find the cause elsewhere. And there is only one other place 
to look. “Our material failure has as its cause our spiritual failure. 
Our technical civilization has not aided us because we had no spiritual 
civilization, and we had no spiritual civilization—the logic progresses 
inexorably—because the spiritual orientation of modern man was mis¬ 
taken, false. . . .” 17 

And what was this orientation? The orientation of modem man 
was the denial of all spiritual values, especially as they were repre¬ 
sented in their highest form in Christianity. During the past two or 
three centuries, a negative gospel let loose a violent and many sided 
attack which had as its object the Christian foundation of mankind. 
The attack was even more vicious than the pagan attacks and those 
attacks which were made in the name of some established religion. 
“This negation was something unique in human history... . This naked 
and unabashed negation came and fought the Christian Faith within 


15 Ibid. 

16 P. Mditis, "Our Age Faces History,” p. 213. 

17 P. Melitis, "The Meaning of Our Age,” pp. 260-261. 
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the soul of modern man and took upon itself the spiritual leadership 
of that man. 18 

This negation had two expressions. The first was direct. It was 
the spread of materialism. Though materialism had existed as a philo¬ 
sophical system for many ages, it became important during the period 
of Feuerbach (1848), when for the first time men sought to make it a 
foundation of civilization. The one hundred percent pure materialism 
of this time, 19 as developed to its logical end, "was a consistent and 
direct negation of spiritual values.” Therefore, Tsirintanis concludes, 
"we may say in short that materialism is a directly negative foundation 
of life.” 20 There is, though, a second and indirect expression of this 
negation. It does not deny outright the spiritual values. On the con¬ 
trary it contends that it supports them. Words such as "spirit,” "idea,” 
and "idealism” are always in its literature. For here, something dif¬ 
ferent occurs. Outspoken negation is substituted for by a process of 
betrayal from within — by an undermining of the real meaning of 
these words. “This 'idealistic’ negation strikes the foundation of the 
spiritual values, the Christian faith. It leaves these values without 
foundation, ready to fall at the first breath of wind. Thus, the 'spirit’ 
becomes, from the power of life, a mere word, at most, a dead syl¬ 
logistic form, with which you can write books, but never lay a founda¬ 
tion for actual living.” 21 What he is condemning here are those men 
of the “spirit” who have no metaphysic which includes a spiritual re¬ 
ality as distinguished from an epiphenomenal aspect of physical and 
material existence. 

It was this sort of anti-Christian negation which in the past years 
guided the affairs of men. On the one hand, therefore, our age has 
been characterized by a material and cultural failure; on the other, this 
selfsame age has allowed itself to come under the guidance of nega¬ 
tion. This is the crux of Tsirintanis’ thought. .. It is time that we 
learn,” he writes, "that these two facts which characterize the form of 
modem history do not stand separate one from another, but they have 
a relationship between them, a causal relationship. The first fact is the 
result of the second, a result that is inescapable.” 22 


18 Ibid. 

19 Tsirintanis quotes as characteristic of this aspect of negation Feuerbach’s 
phrase: "Der Mensch ist was er isst” (Man is what he eats). 

20 Towards a Christian Civilization, p. 27. See also the article, "The Nega¬ 
tion which Is Leaving,” Aktines, XI, June 1948, pp. 266-270. 

21 P. Melitis, "The Negation which Is Leaving,” p. 266. 

22 P. Melites, "The Meaning of Our Age.” 
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Thus, the Christian spiritual foundation of our civilization was 
torn out by the roots. But no spiritual foundation replaced it. "The 
civilization of modern man remained without a spiritual foundation— 
for the first time in the history of man!" 23 Tsirintanis is clear here 
in pointing out that though he believes Christianity is the fullest and 
best expression of the truths of the spiritual aspect of existence, every 
other important civilization has had some sort of spiritual foundation. 
Thus it cannot be really said that they were fundamentally anti- 
Christian. . . . "Not only the civilization of ancient Greece, but also 
that of India and China, as well as that of the Arabs, and even that of 
the Negroes of Africa, primitive as it might be, was a civilization that 
was spiritual as much as it was able, without any conscious antithesis 
to the higher values. And we could, from one aspect, say that these 
civilizations (especially the ancient Greek civilization) were not only 
far from being antithetical to, but were actually closely related to 
Christianity. Only the modem man of the European civilization 
sought to base his life on a conscious rejection of these values." 24 

The cause therefore, in the thought of Tsirintanis, for the miser¬ 
able condition of our twentieth century, was the negation of the spir¬ 
itual values enclosed and fostered by Christian religion. This new 
orientation which was taken up by the spiritual leadership of the 
twentieth century led directly to the road of destruction and dis¬ 
integration 25 

* * * 

Now let us see what Tsirintanis indicates as the conditions necessary 
for a change to occur in this negative orientation of our age. There 
are three basic presuppositions, which must be recognized. The first 
is that correction is possible. In spite of this pessimistic view of the 
present situation, he believes that a change can occur for the better. 


23 P. Melitis, "The Negation which Is Leaving," p. 266. 

*Ibtd., p.267. 

25 In summing up, Tsirintanis has this illuminating paragraph which ex¬ 
presses his general position in specific terms. "In spite of the struggle and 
hatred that separate them in all other respects, the ‘aristocrat/ the modernized 
duke, the peer who writes books against Christianity and the proletarian who is 
expecting to be freed by fighting Christianity, meet at once in negation. The 
hitlerist and the most fanatic antifascist are fellow-workers on that wagon on 
which the religious symbols have been tossed after having been removed from 
the schools. The Conservative, the man who admires ancient civilization, de¬ 
stroyed, as he thinks, by Christianity; the futurist and the surrealist who hate 
everything old; the follower of Nietzsche and the practical man who does not 
wish to hear of philosophy; the old man who lived in the tradition of the 
polite class and of the enlightenment, and the modem young lady or the un¬ 
successful woman-of-the-street; the ‘enlightened’ factory manager and the pro- 
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In this sense Tsirintanis is optimistic. There are two necessary condi¬ 
tions which must underlie any attempt at correction. The first is the 
realization that "the salvation of man cannot come with only material 
improvements. . . . The spiritual condition is not dependent on the 
material, but, conversely, the material condition (of society), on the 
greater part, is dependent on the spiritual.” 26 For when there is spir¬ 
itual acme, he continues, then the bad economic and material condi¬ 
tions become bearable. But when there exists a state of spiritual 
degradation, then even with the most promising conditions for material 
progress man fails even in that aspect of life. 

The second realization necessary is that "the salvation of man can¬ 
not be attained with only a change in the political or social system. The 
most perfect system . . . needs people to put it in practice. And when 
these people are spiritually bankrupt, they will carry away, sooner or 
later, even the most perfect system to destruction.” 27 

Thus, two necessary presuppositions which must be taken into ac¬ 
count if we wish to save our civilization from results induced by the 
negation of Christianity are that the spiritual factors are those which 
determine the events of civilized history, and that the bearer of these 
spiritual factors, the most important factor of the whole problem, is 
the personality of man. 28 

In practice this means the need for men to return to a true Chris¬ 
tian foundation for their life and for the life of civilization. It means 
the creation of a new Christian Civilization. 

Athens, Greece 


fessional worker; the pacifist who maintains that Christianity is to blame for 
the wars that take place; and the chauvinist general who thinks that Christianity 
kills the war spint that he needs to attain his chauvinistic aims: all these politi¬ 
cal, philosophical and scientific differences are bridged by negation. Modern 
man is ready to accept any compromise if it is contained in negation. There are 
differences between Voltaire and Diderot, Renan and Strauss, Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, Unamuno and Henri Barbusse, Buchner and Freud, materialism and 
anti-Christian ideologies. But these differences are of no importance to the 
modern unbeliever if negation of Christianity is founded on them. The negation 
is his status quo.” Towards a Christian Cwtlization, p. 34. 

26 P. Melitis, "The Meaning of Our Age,” pp. 261-262. 

27 Ibid., p. 262. 

28 Elsewhere he writes, "The human spiritual personality is that which guides 
men; it rules, with conscience as an organ, the whole life of man.” Declaration, 
p. 77. 
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BEYOND THE CROSS 

In Bethlehem we came face to face with the power of God em¬ 
bodied in a powerless infant. It is here that we have seen the dawn of 
hope radiating gladness on the coming salvation. On Calvary this 
light was darkened. The power and love of God were rejected by our 
perverted and corrupted justice. The course, however, of the mysteri¬ 
ous events that started in Bethlehem did not terminate on the hill of 
Calvary. There is another earthly spot that is destined to become the 
center where the sad events of the crucifixion were transformed into 
joyful revelations. The Empty Tomb became the scene of this trans¬ 
formation. It is from there that we learn that the supposedly con¬ 
demned and crushed will of God was victorious: The hope born in 
Bethlehem was not fictitious and uncertain. The sacrifice of the Cross 
was accepted and the entombed life became immortal. 

The miracle of the Resurrection has proved the goodness of God 
as an undefiable truth. Jesus was not held by death. Sin may have 
reached on Calvary the pinnacle of its strength against virtue: Virtue, 
however, was crowned with victory, and love was proved stronger than 
hate; and the tenderness of our Sorrowful Saviour overcame the crude¬ 
ness of force and vice. 

The enemies of our Lord had used force. Christ, however, adhered 
to meekness by which He won victories. Nietzsche, among many oth¬ 
ers, has denounced and ridiculed this virtue of Christ as fitting for 
slaves. Slave-mortality, however, has been recognized as healthier and 
stronger than the morality of domination, which today divides the 
world into two camps, that of the free with Christ present, and that 
of the enslaved with Christ exiled. 

Having, however, in mind, the prevailing mode of the life and 
thought of today, one cannot help questioning the sincerity of the pro- 
Christ camp. Are we really for Christ? It is an unquestionable fact that 
not all in the slave-camp are away from Christ, nor are all in the free 
near Him. Examining the practical and theoretical aspects of the Chris¬ 
tian World today, and judging from our literary products, we will dis¬ 
cover without any difficulty whatsoever the quality of the trends in our 
outlook of life. For even among those who profess Christian Disciple- 
ship, there are some who are unable to see the reality of Christ. Though 
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twenty centuries have elapsed since the Resurrection, there are some 
who instead of proclaiming Christ as a Theandric personality, speak of 
Him in terms denoting confusion and error rather than faith. They 
discern in Christ only what is human and consequently they think of 
Him as equal to those thinkers and teachers of the past who, though 
heroic and great, were sinful and mortal. 

The distinctive characteristic of Christ is that He is a Theandric 
person. When this is denied, nothing of significance can remain to 
prove the uniqueness of His mission and the values of His teachings. 
The ancient Church in Her wisdom and effort to protect the integrity 
of the Faith emphasized both the Divine and the Human natures of 
the One, Undivided and Whole Christ, and thus established Herself 
as an infallible guide for all who seek) the reality of Christ and to 
understand the Orthodoxy of the Faith. When this guidance is re¬ 
jected, the result is confusion. This is precisely what is happening in 
the hearts and minds of those who in their rationalistic outlook have 
placed stronger emphasis on the Humanity while speaking of the 
Divinity of Christ in terms indicating inconsistency and even infidelity. 

It has been proved that when Divinity is either ignored or mini¬ 
mized, Christ is then lost in the crowd. In such a case how can one 
preach Christ as Saviour in whose oneness God and Man are uncon- 
fusedly unified and forever reconciled? How can one confess Christ 
with the enthusiasm and readiness that have led many to martyrdom ? 

To adhere to the Gospel of Christ and recognize it simply as beau¬ 
tiful and ideal, dreamlike and peaceable, does not make us Christians. 
Perhaps it does make us admirers of Christ, similar to those who ad¬ 
mire Buddha and Socrates. The acceptance of the doctrines of Christ 
as true and saving needs the confirmation of Divinity. Without this 
seal we are at a loss, or as St. Paul says: Kevov to XTiQuyfia f|(iajv. 

For centuries, since the beginning of the Christian era, the supreme 
expression for such a confirmation has been seen in the Resurrection. 
This miracle of miracles brings to us the message that Christ is God 
and confirms His teachings as true. We will never experience the 
bountiful power and benevolence of the Christian Gospel unless we 
see the Resurrection of Christ as its unquestionable and convincing 
proof. In fact, because of the Resurrection, and not because of the 
instructions given to the scattered and fearful disciples, were they trans¬ 
formed into fearless preachers and conscientious Christians. These 
dauntless men with sincere enthusiasm, true piety, unshakeable courage, 
and strong convictions spread the Gospel of the Risen Christ, the true 
God and the true Man, and have led an unending line of Martyrs, 
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heroes, and faithful followers of our Divine Lord. In the march of 
these unusual thinkers and virtuous adherents of the Gospel, the pow¬ 
erful Roman Empire was shaken and on its ruins was erected the 
structure of Christian civilization, which we claim as ours. 

But today our civilization, the product of the power of the Resur¬ 
rection, is in danger, because we have lost Christ the Divine, thinking 
it sufficient to abide by Christ the Human: The result is that our 
Christian enthusiasm is gone. That the group of admirers has out¬ 
numbered the ranks of the faithful and the faith in the power of God 
tends to be overshadowed by the faith in the power of man which, 
regardless of many tragic results, seems to gain ground every day. 

Our world, however, needs nothing more than that power which 
the Resurrection of Christ enkindled in the hearts and minds of the 
disappointed disciples. This is the power which will save the world 
and the ground where we may stand to rebuild our crumbling convic¬ 
tions and fill our empty theological theories. It has been said that 
Christ is Christianity and Christianity is Christ, and rightfully so. How¬ 
ever, unless we recognize Christ beyond the Cross, not simply as a 
great prophet and mortal moralist, but as an immortal God-Man and 
Saviour, our Christianity will remain without Christ, and our theories 
will be vain, and our world will certainly be the playground where sin 
and failure are the dominating forces. 


ORTHODOX WITNESS 

Christian Orthodoxy stands for the fulness of the revealed religious 
truth, in which all the visions and prophecies of mankind are realized. 
All generations, in their conscious and unconscious expectations, have 
shown the desire for Truth. Christian Orthodoxy is the answer to such 
quests, because the essence of Orthodoxy is the complete revelation of 
God and the salvation of the fallen man. 

We know from experience that truth always results in some form 
of opposition. Since Orthodoxy denotes the totality of religious truth, 
it has been impossible to avoid opposition in all its manifestations. 
Orthodoxy has coped with persecution, and at the same time with dis¬ 
tortion and error. Persecution strengthened the Faith with the Blood 
of the Martyrs, while distortion and error produced, through necessity, 
confessors and teachers capable in their wisdom to expose heresy and 
defend truth. The blood of the Martyrs and the steadfastness of the 
Christian Teachers have time and again renewed the powers of Ortho¬ 
doxy to endure all persecutions and intellectual attacks. 
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rates the Birth of Christ; the third part (13-18) depicts the new life 
and sacred philosophy which the Divine Son of the Virgin initiated; 
and the fourth part (19-24) "refers to the Virgin Mother as the 
Mother of the Creator of the Universe, whom ‘all hymns fall short to 
describe/ ” 

Numerous icons closely pertaining to the theme of the translation 
are included here. Above all else, Bishop Athenagoras succeeds in 
showing that the Hymn of the Hairetismoi is perhaps the most beauti¬ 
ful product of Christian poetry. Moreover, Orthodox hymnology, it is 
indicated, can truly serve as a rich source of melodic and spiritual 
eloquence — if only the Christian mind would make an effort to em¬ 
brace the sacredness of such hymns and thoughts. 

In the present state of intellectual stagnation and moral deteriora¬ 
tion, a translation like this can help purify the hearts and minds of 
those who suffer from the secular and material evils of our time. In¬ 
deed, Bishop Athenagoras’ translation will help to give abiding faith 
and courage to Orthodox adherents, as well as aiding those who at 
times drift with the misty winds of disillusionment. 

George A. Panichas 


RUTH KORPER, The Candlelight Kingdom: A Meeting with the 

Russian Church. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. Pp. 83. 

Here is a most interesting little book with facts and details per¬ 
taining to the Eastern Orthodox Church in Russia, from a.d. 995 — 
the year of its introduction to that land — to the present time. The 
author is a Protestant who, in 1952, made her first acquaintance with 
Eastern Orthodox Christianity at Oxford University, after attending 
a series of inspiring lectures at Keble College, which were delivered 
by Dr. Nicolas Zernoff. The stimulation and inspiraton realized in 
these illuminating spiritual experiences resulted in Ruth Korper’s closer 
scrutiny and study of the Russian Church and faith. And this present 
book, thus, is the result of that genuine curiosity and effort. 

In addition to her attendance at Russian Orthodox religious cere¬ 
monies, and expanded study of Orthodoxy in general, the author sought 
first-hand knowledge of the spiritual values of the faith and their 
effects upon the people as an uplifting and socializing force. After 
attending services of the Eastern Orthodox Church in Europe and 
America, Mrs. Korper was profoundly stirred, and she movingly de¬ 
scribes these experiences when she writes: "Slowly my own thoughts 
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were drawn, as by a spell, to the rhythm of the service revealed in the 
glow of the light beyond the steps leading to the altar. The sensation 
was curious, almost dreamlike. I had attended masses before and had 
waited, cold and excluded, for the miracle to happen, sensing restless¬ 
ness around me, being certain that other persons, too, were preoccupied, 
and might also in their separate ways be missing identification with a 
faith that I, for my part, felt I was simply never meant to have. This 
was different.” 

Throughout the pages of this book, Mrs. Korper demonstrates a 
deep and thorough understanding not only of the religion of the Rus¬ 
sian people, but of Western Christianity, as well. With understanding 
and logic, she appraises religious, historical, and political events, and 
shows that through all these centuries, from the time of Vladimir to 
the present period, the Orthodox faith was the main force which con¬ 
stantly unified the Russian people. In fact, even communism has not 
been able, with its atheistic and materialistic creed, to destroy or weaken 
the spiritual values and influences of Eastern Orthodoxy among Rus¬ 
sian adherents. 

Mrs. Korper has divided this work into three major parts, with ten 
closely-knit chapters, and an incisive foreword by Dr. Nicolas Zernoff, 
the lecturer who prompted the composition of this book. In addition 
to giving a vivid and eloquent description of the ritual in a Russian 
Orthodox church, and the religious emotions and sublime thoughts 
she felt during the ceremonies, Mrs. Korper, furthermore, makes some 
interesting observations that compare Eastern Orthodoxy, Protestant¬ 
ism, and Catholicism; and she finds that Orthodoxy "does not prose¬ 
lytize, has no advertising or propaganda program. She does not even 
seek by any' of the well known means to attach interested inquirers to 
herself.” 

The doctrinal differences of Orthodoxy, Catholicism, and Protes¬ 
tantism, and the practices and ways of worship and administration of 
church affairs, are discussed. The writer feels that the Roman Church 
embodies severe discipline and law, while Protestantism urges inde¬ 
pendent reason and reform. The Eastern Church, on the other hand, 
is that part of Christianity which flowers in worship. In addition, Mrs. 
Korper gives a brief but concise history of the progress and role of 
Eastern Orthodoxy in Russia, especially stressing and evaluating its his¬ 
torical, political, and religious influences in that vast country. The re¬ 
lationship of the Church and the Russian Imperial Government, before 
the emergence of communism, and the manifold services of the Church 
to the backward Russian people as an educational agent, are carefully 
and objectively surveyed. Quoting Dr. Zernoff, Mrs. Korper writes: 
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" 'The Church was for the Russian his university, his theatre, his pic¬ 
ture gallery.’ ” 

Other chapters deal with theological topics concerning the mystery 
of the Trinity, the seven holy sacraments of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, and the feast of the Holy Easter, which is regarded as the great¬ 
est of all holidays of the year. Time and again she stresses the fact 
that regardless of the Tsarist evils and abuses of the last two centuries, 
and in spite of the Communist Revolution, the life of the Russian 
people has always been religiously-oriented and religiously-centered. 
Some space is also devoted to the perennial problem surrounding ef¬ 
forts and attempts, usually futile, to create a united Christian Church. 

The Candlelight Kingdom is written with remarkable clarity and 
deep feeling, and is recommended reading to all students of religion, 
and especially to those of Eastern Orthodoxy, which is at present being 
given its rightful place and credit in the Christian world. The author, 
besides dealing with religious, political, historical, and social aspects, 
gives at the same time the very spirit and soul of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church in Russia. Indeed, this work is an excellent compendium and 
systematic arrangement of the history of Orthodoxy in that unhappy 
land; and in these crucial days of Orthodoxy in Russia, information, 
such as that given herein, can be most helpful. Though a small vol¬ 
ume, it is fitting to say of this: Oux iv iioAAcp to ev, ail’ iv tip 
to jioAv. 

John E. George 


CONSTANTINE CAVARNOS, Byzantine Sacred Music. Belmont, 
Mass. (113 Gilbert Road): Institute for Byzantine and Modem 
Greek Studies, 1956. Pp. 31. 

A significant, if not remarkable, trend in recent years has been the 
growing awareness of the importance and magnitude of Byzantine in¬ 
tellectual and religious thought through the efforts of devoted schol¬ 
ars who have uncovered a wealth of material in the often neglected 
areas of Eastern Christianity and philosophy. A keen interpreter and 
contributor in this field is Dr. Constantine Cavarnos, Professor of 
Philosophy at the Greek Orthodox Theological School. 

In this brief treatise, Dr. Cavarnos clearly and interestingly dis¬ 
cusses the essential characteristics, aims, and execution of Byzantine 
sacred music. It is certainly unfortunate, but not always surprising, 
that a great number of Orthodox faithful have little idea of the mean¬ 
ing and form of the traditional, official music of the Church; and it is 
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ARCHIMANDRITE GERBASIOS PARASKEVOPOULOS, ’Em- 

xaiQa IIQoSXrmaxa (Contemporary Problems). Patras, 1956. Pp. 192. 

This book offers a great service to the clergy of the Orthodox 
Church. After studying for many years the canonical aspects in the per¬ 
formance of the Sacraments, the author discovered laxities for which 
the clergy are responsible. Without hesitation and with genuine sin¬ 
cerity, the author recommends to Bishops and priests to adhere strictly 
to the Liturgical tradition of the Church and to respect the spirit and 
letter of the Holy Canons. 

In the first part of this work, the author gives his observations re¬ 
lating to the performance of the Sacrament of Penance. His task is 
not exhausted with recommendations to the people; rather, he is in¬ 
terested in informing the clergy in reference to their duties as confessors 
and guardians of the traditions of the Church. The author offers practi¬ 
cal information to the clergy and especially to confessor-priests, en¬ 
lightening them, on the basis of the Holy Canons, in the approach to 
the confession of children, of the sick and dying, of those who are 
betrothed. He discusses the question of planned parenthood, of abor¬ 
tion, of premarital relations, and suggests to confessors ways of dis¬ 
covering criteria for proper penance and absolution. 

Criticized are some of the innovations introduced in the Divine 
Liturgy and for which he considers responsible the celebrant priests. 
For example, some of the clergy add new prayers before the Epiklesis 
or before Communion, while others omit some of those that are re¬ 
corded in the Liturgical books. Without doubt the author knows quite 
well the Holy Canons and the Liturgical traditions of the Church, and 
he is correct in recommending certain reforms. The author, a pious and 
zealous Orthodox priest, includes among his reforms the following: 
(l) "the return to the Fathers and to their Orthodoxy”; (2) elevation 
of Bishops worthy of their office; (3) full application of the Holy 
Canons in the life of the Church; (4) translation of Bishops to other 
Bishoprics be forbidden as the Holy Canons demand; (5) application 
of all measures required by the Holy Fathers and the Canons against 
divorced persons; (6) codification of all the Holy Canons of the 
Church so that they may be studied and applied in the life of the 
people. 

These are certainly very reasonable reforms that Father Paraskevo- 
poulos seeks. As for the importance of the Holy Canons and their ap¬ 
plication in the life of the Church, it is important to remember what 
St. Nicodemus the Athonite had said: "The Canons are the Testament, 
after the Old and New Testament, and they are the second after the 
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first God-inspired words.” Any open-minded reader cannot help but 
agree with the author of this book and above all with his recommenda¬ 
tion to return to the Orthodoxy of the Fathers and work for the "canon¬ 
ical” solution of all the problems that beset the life of the Church. 

Bishop Athenagoras 


lOANNES N. FRANGOULAS, Ta Xpiauavixa Mvn[ieia vfjaou 

Sxiaflov (The Christian Monuments of the Island of Skiathos). 

Thessaloniki, 1955. Pp. viii, 79, 31 illus. (Th.D. Dissertation.) 

Mr. Frangoulas’ book is divided into two parts. In the first part, 
he speaks about the "Secular Monuments of the Christian Period,” and 
in the second part about the "Ecclesiastical Monuments” of Skiathos. 
Churches, monasteries, icons, manuscripts, vessels, and relics are ex¬ 
amined by the author with the objectivity of the Church historian, the 
curiosity of the archeologist, and the affection of a native of Skiathos. 

Both the archeologist and historian will find here some valuable 
material for the study of the Post-Byzantine age. The artist and art 
historian, too, will find much material concerning the tendencies of 
Byzantine art during the period of Turkish rule. Also, the Church his¬ 
torian will find data for the famous movement of "Collyvadon” in the 
eighteenth century, the influence of Papoulakos, the famous missionary 
of the Peloponnesus in the nineteenth century, on the religious life of 
Skiathos. 

The book contains a number of interesting and helpful pictures, 
diagrams, and several transcriptions of manuscripts, including the per¬ 
sonal letter of St. Nicodemus of Mt. Athos to the Abbot Nephon. 

George S. Bebis 


ATHENA TARSOULI, Cyprus. Athens: Alfa Press, 1955. Pp. 590. 

The struggle of the Greek Cypriotes for self-determination has 
prompted many to examine the history of Cyprus and evaluate the rea¬ 
sons which have led the Greek population of this island to fight for 
freedom. In this first volume of her work, Athena Tarsouli, a well- 
known Athenian literary figure, gives an admirable sketch of the his¬ 
tory of Cyprus, surveying, in addition, the civic, cultural and religious 
aspects of this island. The main interest, however, of the author is 
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ESCHATOLOGY IN THE PATRISTIC AGE: 

AN INTRODUCTION 

By THE VERY REV. GEORGES FLOROVSKY 

Four "last things" are traditionally listed: Death, Judgment, Heaven, 
and Hell. These four are "the last things of man." And there are 
four "last things" of the mankind: the Last Day, the Resurrection of 
the Flesh, the Final Judgment, and the End of the World} The major 
item, however, is missing in this listing, namely, "the Last Adam,” 
Christ Himself, and His Body, the Church. For indeed Eschatology is 
not just one particular section of the Christian theological system, but 
rather its basis and foundation, its guiding and inspiring principle, or, 
as it were, the climate of the whole Christian thinking. Christianity is 
essentially eschatological, and the Church is an "eschatological com¬ 
munity,” since she is the New Testament, the ultimate and the final, 
and, consequently, "the last.” 1 2 Christ Himself is the Last Adam be¬ 
cause He is "the New Man” (Ignatius, Ephes. 20.1). The Christian 
Perspective is intrinsically eschatological. "The Old has passed away. 
Behold, the New has come.” It was precisely "in these last days?’ that 
God of the Fathers had ultimately acted, once for all, once forever. 
The "end” has come, God’s design of human salvation has been con¬ 
summated (John 19, 28. 30: xtxi.ls.oxai). 

Yet, this ultimate action was just a new beginning. The greater 
things were yet to come. The "Last Adam” was coming again. “And 
let him who heareth say, Come.” The Kingdom had been inaugurated, 
but it did not yet come, in its full power and glory. Or, rather, the 
Kingdom was still to come — yet, the King had come already. The 
Church was still in via, and Christians were still "pilgrims” and stran¬ 
gers in "this world.” This tension between "the Past” and "the Com¬ 
ing” was essential for the Christian message from the very beginning. 
There were always these two basic terms of reference: the Gospel and 
the Second Advent. The story of Salvation was still in progress. But 
more than a "promise” had been granted unto the Church. Or, rather, 
"the Promise of the Father” was the Holy Spirit, which did come and 


1 See, e.g., Msgr. Joseph Pohle, Eschatology. Adapted and edited by Arthur 
Preuss. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., & London, 1947, p. 2. 

2 See Kittel’s Theologtsches Woerterbuch, vol. Ill, 451, 452, s.v. staivd? 
(Beth). 
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was abiding in the Church forever. The kingdom of the Spirit had 
been already inaugurated. Thus the Church was living in two dimen¬ 
sions at once. St. Augustine describes this basic duality of the Chris¬ 
tian situation in a remarkable passage of his Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. John, interpreting the 21st chapter. "There are two states 
of life that are known to the Church, preached and commended to her¬ 
self from heaven, whereof one is of faith, the other of sight. One — 
in the temporal sojourn in a foreign land, the other in the eternity of 
the (heavenly) abode. One — on the way, the other — in the father- 
land. One — in active work, the other — in the wages of contempla¬ 
tion. . . . The one is anxious with the care of conquering, the other is 
secure in the peace of victory. . . . The whole of the one is passed here 
to the end of this world, and then finds its termination. The other is 
deferred for its completion till after the end of this world, but has no 
end in the world to come” (in Johan . tr. 124. 5). Yet it is essentially 
the same Church that has this dual life, duas vitas . This duality is 
signified in the Gospel story by two names: Peter and John. 

II 

Christianity was recently described as an "experience of novelty,” 
a Neuheitserlebniss. And this "novelty” was ultimate and absolute. It 
was the Mystery of the Incarnation. Incarnation was interpreted by the 
Fathers not as a metaphysical miracle, but primarily as the solution of 
an existential predicament, in which mankind was hopelessly impris¬ 
oned, i.e., as the Redemptive act of God. It was "for us men and for 
our salvation” that the Son of God came down, and was made man. 8 


3 The question whether this redemptive purpose was the only reason or mo¬ 
tive of the Incarnation, so that it would not have taken place if man had not 
sinned, was never raised by the Fathers, with one single exception. The Chris¬ 
tian message was from the very beginning the message of Salvation, and Christ 
was described precisely as the Savior or Redeemer of mankind and the world, 
who had redeemed His people from the bondage of sin and corruption. It was 
assumed that the very meaning of Salvation was that the intimate union between 
man and God had been restored, and it was inferred therefrom that the Re¬ 
deemer Himself had to belong to both sides, i.e., had to be at once both Divine 
and human, for otherwise the broken communion would not have been recov¬ 
ered. This line of reasoning was taken by St. Irenaeus, later by St. Athanasius, 
and by all the writers of the 4th century, in their struggle against the Arians. 
Only in St. Maximus the Confessor, do we find suggestion that Incarnation be¬ 
longed to the original plan of Creation and in this sense was independent upon 
the Fall: quaest. ad Thalassium, qu. 60, Migne, XC, c. 621; cf. Ambigua, XCI, 
1097, 1305, 1308 sq. Cf. the remarks of Fr. Hans Urs von Balthasar, Liturgie 
Cosmique, Maxime le Confesseur, Paris Aubier, 1947, pp. 204-205 (German 
edition, s. 267-268). See also Aloysius Spindeler, Cur Verbum caro factum? 
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Redemption has been accomplished, once for all. The union, or "com¬ 
munion,” with God has been re-established, and the power of becoming 
children of God has been granted to men, through faith. Christ Jesus 
is the only Mediator and Advocate, and His sacrifice on the Cross, in 
ara cruets, was "a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction.” Human situation has been radically changed, and the 
status of man also. Man was re-adopted as the son of God in Christ 
Jesus, the Only Begotten Son of God Incarnate, crucified and risen. The 
catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, elaborated by the Fathers, from 
St. Irenaeus to St. John of Damascus, emphasizes first of all this aspect 
of finality and uniqueness, of accomplishment and achievement. The 
Son of God "was made man” forever. The Son of God, "One of the 
Holy Trinity,” is man, by the virtue of the Incarnation, forever and 
ever. The Hypostatic Union is a permanent accomplishment. And the 
victory of the Cross is a final victory. 

Again, the Resurrection of the Lord is the beginning of the general 
resurrection. But precisely for these reasons the "History of Salvation” 
should go and is going on. The doctrine of Christ finds its fulness and 
completion in the doctrine of the Church, i.e., of "the Whole Christ,” 
— totus Christus, caput et corpus, to use the glorious phrase of St. 
Augustine. And this immediately introduces the historical duration. 
The Church is a growing body, till she comes to "mature manhood,” 
el? avbqa teXeiov. In the Church the Incarnate is unfailingly "present.” 
It was precisely this awareness of His abiding presence that necessitated 
the orientation towards the future. It was in the Church, and through 
the Church, that God was still pursuing His redemptive purpose, 
through Jesus Christ, the Lord. Again, the Church was a missionary 
body, sent into the world to proclaim and to propagate the Kingdom, 
and the "whole creation” was expected to share or to participate in that 
ultimate "re-novation,” which was already inaugurated by the Incarnate 
Lord, and in Him. History was theologically vindicated precisely by 
this missionary concern of the Church. On the other hand, history, i.e., 
the "History of Salvation,” could not be regarded as an endless 
process. The "End of times” and the "Consummation” were faithfully 
anticipated. "The End” was clearly predicted in the Scriptures, as the 
Early Christians read them. The goal was indeed "beyond history,” but 


Das Mo tip der Menschw erdung und das Verhaeltnis der Erloesung zur Men- 
schwerdung Gottes in den chrtstologischen Glaubenskaempfen des vierten und 
fuenften christlichen Jahrhunderts, Forschungen zur Chnstlichen Literatur — 
und Dogmengeschichte, herausgegeben von Ehrhard und Kirsch, XVIII. 2, 
1938. 
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history was inwardly regulated and organized precisely by this super- 
historical and transcendent goal, by a watchful expectation of the Com¬ 
ing Lord. Only an ultimate and final "consummation,” an ultimate 
and final re-integration or "re-capitulation" could have given meaning 
to the flux of happenings and events, to the duration of time itself. 

The strong corporate feeling compelled the Early Christians to look 
for an ultimate and inclusive integration of the Redemptive process in 
the Kingdom to come. This was plainly stated already by Origen. 
Omne ergo corpus Ecclesiae redimendum sperat Apostolus, nec putat 
posse quae perfecta sunt dari singulis quibusdam membris, nisi univer- 
sum corpus in unum fuerit congregatum (in Rom. VIII. 5). History 
goes on because the Body has not yet been completed. “The fulness of 
the Body” implies and presupposes a re-integration of history, including 
the Old dispensation, i.e., “die end.” Or, in the phrase of St. John 
Chrysostom, “then is the Head filled up, then is the Body rendered 
perfect, when we are all together, all knit together and united” 
(in Ephes. horn III, ad 1.23). Erit unus Chnstus, amans seipsum (St. 
Augustine, in Ps. 26, sermo 2, n. 23). The other reason for looking 
forward, to a future consummation, was the firm and fervent belief in 
the Resurrection of the dead. In its own way it was to be a "re-integra¬ 
tion” of history. Christ is risen indeed, and the sting of death has been 
taken away. The power of death was radically broken, and Life Eter¬ 
nal manifested and disclosed, in Christo. The "last enemy,” however, 
is still active in the world, although death does not "reign” in the 
world any more. The victory of the Risen Christ is not yet fully dis¬ 
closed. Only in the General Resurrection will Christ’s redemptive tri¬ 
umph be fully actualized. Expectandum nobis etiam et corporis ver est 
(Minutius Felix, Octavius, 34). 

This was the common conviction of the Patristic age, since Athena- 
goras and St. Irenaeus and up to St. John of Damascus. St. Athanasius 
was most emphatical on this point, and St. Gregory of Nyssa also. 
Christ had to die in order to abrogate death and corruption by His 
death. Indeed, death was that "last enemy” which He had to destroy 
in order to redeem man from corruption. This was one of the main 
arguments of St. Athanasius in his De Incarnatione. "In order to accept 
death He had a body” ( De Incarn. 21). And St. Gregory of Nyssa 
says the same: "If one inquires into the mystery, he will say rather, not 
that death happened to Him as a consequence of birth, but that birth 
itself was assumed on the account of death” (orat. cat. 32). Or in the 
sharp phrase of Tertullian: Christus mori missus, nasci quoque neces- 
sario habuit, ut mori posset (de came Christi, 6). The bodily Resur¬ 
rection of man was one of the main aims of Redemption. The coming 
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and general Resurrection will not be just a "re-statement” to the pre¬ 
vious condition. This would have been rather an "immortalization of 
the death,” as St. Maximus sharply pointed out ( Epist. 7). The coming 
Resurrection was conceived as a new and creative act of God, as an in¬ 
tegral and comprehensive "re-novation” of the whole Creation. "Be¬ 
hold, I make all things new.” In the phrase of St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, it was to be the third and final "transformation” of human life 
((ieTaataori;), completing and superseding the two previous, the Old 
and the New Testaments, a concluding eschatological oeiojxog ( Orat . 

rwv.25). 


hi 

The new vision of human destiny, in the light of Christ, could not 
be accurately and adequately expressed in the terms of the current 
philosophies of that time. A new set of concepts had to be elaborated, 
before the Christian belief could be fully articulated and developed 
into a coherent system of theological propositions. The problem was 
not that of adjustment, but rather of a radical change of the basic hab¬ 
its of mind. Greek philosophy was dominated by the ideas of per¬ 
manence and recurrence. In spite of the great variety of trends, a com¬ 
mon pattern can be detected in all systems. This was a vision of an 
" eternal” Cosmos. Everything which was worth of existence had to 
have actually existed in the most perfect manner before all time, and 
nothing could be added to this accomplished fulness. No basic change 
was possible, and no real "novelty” could ever emerge. The whole, the 
Cosmos, was perfect and complete, and nothing could be perfected or 
completed. There could be but a disclosure of the pre-existing fulness. 
Aristotle made this point with complete frankness. "What is 'of neces¬ 
sity’ coincides with what is 'always,’ since that which 'must be’ cannot 
possibly 'not-be.’ Hence a thing is eternal if its 'being’ is necessary; and 
if it is eternal, its 'being’ is necessary. And if, therefore, the 'coming- 
to-be' of a thing is necessary, its 'coming-to-be’ is eternal; and if eternal, 
necessary. It follows that the 'coming-to-be’ of anything, if it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, must be cyclical, i.e., must return upon itself. ... It is 
in circular movement therefore, and in cyclical 'coming-to-be,’ that the 
'absolutely necessary’ is to be found” (de gen. et corr. II. 2, 338a). The 
argument is perfectly clear. If there is any "sufficient reason” for a cer¬ 
tain thing to exist ("necessity”), this reason must; be "eternal,” i.e., 
there can be no reason whatever why this thing should not have existed 
"from eternity,” since otherwise the reason for its existence could not 
have been "sufficient” or "necessary.” And consequently "being” is 
simply "necessary.” 
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No increase in "being” is conceivable. Nothing truly real can be 
"innovated.” The true reality is always "behind” ("from eternity”), 
and never "ahead.” Accordingly, the Cosmos is a periodical being, 
and there will be no end of cosmic "re-volutions.” The highest symbol 
of reality is exactly the recurrent circle. The cosmic reality, of which 
man was but a part, was conceived as a permanent cyclical process, en¬ 
acted, as it were, in an infinite series of self-reproducing installments, 
of self-reiterating circles. Only circle is perfect. 4 Obviously, there was 
no room for any real "eschatology” in such a scheme. Greek Philoso¬ 
phy indeed was always concerned rather with the " first principles” than 
with the "last things.” The whole conception was obviously based on 
astronomical experience. Indeed, the celestial movements were periodi¬ 
cal and recurrent. The whole course of rotation would be accomplished 
in a certain period ("the Great Year”), and then will come a "repeti¬ 
tion,” a new and identical cycle or circle. There was no "pro-gress” 
in time, but only eternal returns, a "cyclophoria.” 5 Time itself was in 
this scheme but a rotation, a periodical reiteration of itself. As Plato 
put it in the Timaeus, time "imitates” eternity, and rolls on accord¬ 
ing to the laws of numbers (38a, b), and in this sense it can be called 
"a mobile image of eternity” (37d). In itself, time is rather a lower or 
reduced mode of existence. This idea of the periodical succession of 
identical worlds seems to be traditional in the Greek Philosophy. The 
Pythagoreans seem to have been the first to profess an exact repetition. 
With Aristotle this periodical conception of the Universe took a strict 
scientific shape and was elaborated into a coherent system of Physics. 
Later on this idea of periodical returns was taken up by the Stoics. They 
professed the belief in the periodical dissolution and "rebirth” of all 
things, r| jt£Qto5ixr| ^aXiYYsveoia tcov oAtov (Marcus Aurelius), and then 
every minute detail will be exactly reproduced. This return was what 
the Stoics used to call the "Universal Restoration,” r| djtoxatdoTaoig ta>v 


4 On the notion of the circular motion in Aristotle see O. Hamelin, Le Sys- 
teme ’Aristote, 2nd ed., Paris 1831, p. 336 ss.; J. Chevalier, La Notion du Ne- 
cessaire chez Anstote et chez ses predecesseurs, particuherement chez Platon f 
Paris 1915, p. 160 ss., 180 ss., R. Hugnier, La Theorie du Premier Moteur et 
VEvolution de la Pensee Anstotelienne, Paris 1930, p. 24 ss. 

5 See Pierre Duhem, Le Systeme du Monde, Histoire des Doctrines Cosmolo- 
giques de Platon a Copermc, t. I, Pans 1924, p.p. 65 ss., 275-296, and especially 
t. II, Jaris 1914, p.p. 447 ss., — Les Peres de VEghse et la Grande Annee, — Cf. 
Hans Meyer, Zur Lehre von der Ewigen Wtederkunft aller Dmge, in "Festgabe 
A. Einhard,” Bonn, 1922, s. 359 if., and also: Mircea Elude, Der Mythos der 
Ewigen Wtederkehr, Eugen Diederichs Verlag, Duesseldorf, 1953. 
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jravccov. And this was obviously an astronomical term. 6 There was a 
kind of a cosmic perpetuum mobile, and all individual existences were 
hopelessly or inextricably involved in this cosmic rotation, in these cos¬ 
mic rhythms and "astral courses” (this was precisely what the Greeks 
used to call "destiny” or fate, f| elpaQpevri, vis positionis astrorum). 

The universe itself was always numerically the same, and its laws 
were immutable and invariable, and each next world therefore will ex¬ 
actly resemble the earlier ones in all particulars. There was no room 
for history in this scheme. "Cyclical motion and the transmigration of 
souls is not history. It was a history built on the pattern of astronomy, 
it was indeed itself a kind of astronomy.” 7 Already Origen protested 
most vigorously against this system of cosmic bondage. "If this be true, 
then the free will is destroyed” ( contra Celsum, IV. 67 tc.; cf. V. 20- 
21). Oscar Cullmann, in his renowned book, Christ us und die Zeit, t 
has well depicted the radical divergence between the "circular” concept 
of time in the Greek thought and the "linear” concept in the Bible and 
in the Christian doctrine. The ancient Fathers were fully aware of this 
divergence. Circuitus illi jam explosi sunt, exclaims St. Augustine. Let 
us follow Christ, "the right way,” and turn our mind away from the 
vain circular maze of the impious. — Vi am rectum sequentes quae no¬ 
bis est Christus. Eo duce et Salvatore, a vano et inepto impiorum cir- 
cuitu iter fidei mentemque avertamus (de Civ. Dei, XII. 20). Now, 
this circular conception of the Universe, as "a periodical being,” was 
closely connected with the initial conviction of the Greeks that the Uni¬ 
verse, the Cosmos, was “eternal,” i.e., had no beginning, and therefore 
was also "immortal,” i.e., could have no end. The Cosmos itself was, 
in this sense, "Divine.” Therefore, the radical refutation of the cyclical 
conception was possible only in the context of a coherent doctrine of 
Creation. Christian Eschatology does inextricably depend upon an ade¬ 
quate doctrine of Creation. And it was at this point that the Christian 
thought encountered major difficulties. 8 

6 See Kittel’s Theologisches Woerterbuch, I, 389, sv. dnoxaTAorouns 
(Oepke): vor allem wird a. terminus technicus fuer die Wiederherstellung des 
kosmtschen Zyklus. 

7 A. Losev, Essays in Ancient Symbolism and Mythology, 1.1, Moscow 1930 
(in Russian), 643. This book is one of the most valuable contributions to the 
modem discussion of Platonism, including the Christian Platonism. The book 
is utterly rare: passed by the official censorship in the Soviet Union, it was soon 
after taken out of circulation and probably destroyed, apparently under the pres¬ 
sure from the anti-religious quarters; the author was apparently deported. The 
book, and other valuable writings of Losev in the same field, is obtainable in 
Fritz Lieb's Library, at the University of Basel. 

8 Cf. my article, "The Idea of Creation in Christian Philosophy,” in the 
Eastern Churches Quarterly, vol. VIII, 1949, 3 Supplementary issue, "Nature 
and Grace.” 
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Origen was probably the first to attempt a systematic formulation 
of the doctrine of Creation. But he was, from the outset, strongly 
handicapped by the "hellenistic” habits of his mind. Belief in Creation 
was for him an integral article of the Apostolic faith. But from the 
absolute "perfection” of God he felt himself compelled to deduce the 
"eternity” of the world. Otherwise, he thought, it would be necessary 
to admit some changes in God Himself. In Origen’s conception, the 
Cosmos is a kind of an eternal companion of God. The Aristotelian 
character of his reasoning at this point is obvious. Next, Origen had 
to admit "cycles” and a sort of rotation, although he plainly rejected 
the iterative character of the successive "cycles.” There was an unre¬ 
solved inconsistency in his system. The "eternity” of the world implied 
an infinite number of "cycles” in the past, but Origen was firmly con¬ 
vinced that this series of "cycles” was to come to an end, and therefore 
there had to be but a finite number of "cycles” in the future. Now, this 
is plainly inconsistent. On the other hand, Origen was compelled to 
interpret the final "con-summation” as a "re-turn” to the initial situa¬ 
tion, "before all times.” In any case, history was for him, as it were, 
unproductive, and all that might be "added” to the preexistent reality 
had to be simply omitted in the ultimate summing up, as an accidental 
alloy or vain accretion. The fulness of Creation had been realized by 
the creative fiat "in eternity” once for all. The process of history could 
have for him but a "symbolic” meaning. It was more or less trans¬ 
parent for these eternal values. All links in the chain could be inter¬ 
preted as signs of a higher reality. Ultimately, all such signs and sym¬ 
bols will pass away, although it was difficult to see why the infinite 
series of "cycles” should ever end. Nevertheless, all signs have their 
own function in history. Events, as temporal happenings, have no per¬ 
manent significance. The only valid interpretation of them is "symboli¬ 
cal.” This basic assumption led Origen into insuperable difficulties in 
Christology. Could the Incarnation itself be regarded as a permanent 
achievement, or rather it was no more than an "episode” in history, to 
be surpassed in "eternity”? Moreover, "manhood” itself, as a particu¬ 
lar mode of existence, was to be interpreted precisely as an "episode,” 
like all differentiation of the beings. It did not belong to the original 
plan of Creation and originated in the general disintegration of the 
Fall. Therefore, it was bound to disappear, when the whole of Crea¬ 
tion is restored on its initial integrity, when the primordial world of 
pure spirits is re-stated in its original splendour. History simply has 
nothing to contribute to this ultimate "apocatastasis.” 

Now, it is easy to dismiss this kind of Eschatology as an obvious 
case of the "acute Hellenization.” The true historical situation, how¬ 
ever, was much more complex. Origen was wrestling with a real prob- 
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lem. His "aberrations” were in fact the birth-pangs of the Christian 
mind. His own system was an abortive birth. Or, to change the meta¬ 
phor, his failures themselves were to become sign-posts on the road 
to a more satisfactory synthesis. It was in the struggle with Arianism 
that the Fathers were compelled to elaborate a clear conception of 
“Creation,” as distinguished from other forms of "becoming” and 
"being.” The contribution of St. Athanasius was decisive at this point. 
St. Augustine, from another point of view, was wrestling with the same 
problem, and his discovery that Time itself had to be regarded as a 
creature was one of the most relevant achievements of the Christian 
thought. This discovery liberated this thought from the heavy heritage 
of the Hellenistic habits. And a safe foundation was laid for the Chris¬ 
tian theology of History. 


IV 

No comprehensive integration of human existence is possible 
without the Resurrection of the dead. The unity of mankind can be 
achieved only if the dead rise. This was perhaps the most striking nov¬ 
elty in the original Christian message. The preaching of the Resurrec¬ 
tion as well as the preaching of the Cross was foolishness and a 
stumbling-block to the Gentiles. The Christian belief in a coming 
Resurrection could only confuse and embarrass the Greeks. It would 
mean for them simply that the present imprisonment in the flesh will 
be renewed again and forever. The expectation of a bodily resurrec¬ 
tion would befit rather an earthworm, suggested Celsus, and he jeered 
in the name of common sense. He called Christians "a flesh-loving 
crew,” qpiXooc6[iatov y&voq, and treated the Docetists with far greater 
sympathy and understanding (apud Origen, contra Celsum, V. 14, VII. 
36, 39). Porphyrius, in his Life of Plotinus, tells that Plotinus, it 
seemed, "was ashamed to be in the flesh,” and with this statement he 
begins his biography. "And in such a frame of mind he refused to 
speak either of his ancestors of parents, or of his fatherland. He would 
not sit for a sculptor or painter. It was absurd to make a permanent 
image of this perishable frame. It was already enough that we should 
bear it now” (Life of Plotinus, I). This philosophical’ asceticism of 
Plotinus should be distinguished from Oriental dualism, Gnostic or 
Manichean. Plotinus himself wrote very strongly “against Gnostics.” 
Yet, it was rather a difference of motives and methods. The practical 
issue in both cases was one and the same, — a "flight” or "retreat” 
from this corporeal world, an "escape” from the body. Plotinus him¬ 
self suggested the following simile. Two men live in the same house. 
One of them blames the builder and his handiwork, because it is made 
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of inanimate wood and stone. The other praises the wisdom of the 
architect, because the building is so skillfully constructed. For Plotinus 
this world was not evil, it was the "image” or reflection of the world 
above, and probably the best of images. Still, one had to aspire beyond 
all images, from the image to the prototype. One should cherish not 
the copy, but the pattern (V. 8, 8). "He knows that when the time 
comes, he will go out and will no longer have any need of a house.” 
It is to say that the soul was to be liberated from the ties of the body*, 
to be disrobed, and then only it could ascend to its proper sphere (II. 
9.15). "The true awakening is the true resurrection from the body, 
and not with the body,” duo ocopaTog, ou peta acopctTOg, — since the body 
is by nature opposite to the soul (to oXXotqiov) . A bodily resurrection 
would be just a passage from one "sleep” to another (III. 6.6). The 
polemical turn of these phrases is obvious. The concept of the bodily 
resurrection was quite alien and unwelcome to the Greek mind. 9 

The Christian attitude was just the opposite. "Not for that we 
would be unclothed, but that we would be clothed, that what is mortal 
may be swallowed up by life” (2 Cor. 5.4). St. Paul was pleading for 
an dbtoXuTQcoais sov acoparog (Rom. 8.23). 10 As St. John Chrysostom 
commented on these passages, one should clearly distinguish the body 
itself and "corruption.” The body is God’s creation, although it had 
been corrupted. The "strange thing” which must be put off is not the 
body, but corruption (de resurr. mortuor. 6). There was a flagrant 
"conflict in anthropology” between the Christian message and the 
Greek wisdom. A new anthropology had to be elaborated in order to 
commend the Christian hope of Resurrection to the Gentiles. In the last 
resort it was Aristotle and not Plato who could offer help to Christian 
philosophers. In the philosophical interpretation of its eschatological 
hope, Christian theology from the very beginning clings to Aristotle. 11 
Such a biased preference may appear to be unexpected and strange. 
For, strictly speaking, in Aristotle there was no room for any "after¬ 
death” destiny of man. In his interpretation man was entirely an 
earthly being. Nothing really human passes beyond the grave. Man is 
mortal through and through. His singular being is not a person and 


9 Ralph Cudworth, The True Intellectual System of the Universe, II, 1059, 
quotes a Plotinian phrase which cannot be found in the Enneades: Christian res¬ 
urrection is just an du&axaaii; el? a'/.kov Citvov. 

10 See Buechsel, s.v. outoXvTQwais, in Kittel, IV, 355. 

11 Cf. the most interesting remarks of E. Gilson in his Gilford lectures: 
L’Esprit de la philosophie Midievale, 2nd edition, Paris 1944, the whole chapter 
IX, "L’anthropologie chrettenne,” p. 175 ss. Gilson seems to have underesti¬ 
mated the Aristotelian elements in the Early Patristics, but he gives an excellent 
mis au point of the whole problem. 
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does not survive death. But yet in this weakness of Aristotle was his 
strength. He had a real understanding of the unity of human existence. 
Man was to him, first of all, an individual being, a living unit. Man 
was one just in his duality, as an "animated body,” and two elements in 
him exist only together, in a concrete and indivisible correlation. Soul 
and body for Aristotle are not even two elements, which are com¬ 
bined or connected with each other, but rather simply two aspects of 
the same concrete reality. "Soul and body together constitute the ani¬ 
mal. Now it needs no proof that the soul cannot be separated from the 
body” {de anima, 413a). Once the functional unity of the soul and 
body has been broken by the death, no "organism” is there any more, 
the corpse is no more a body, and a dead man can hardly be called man 
at all ( meteor . IV. 12, 389b: vexgog fivftgcojtos 6pd>vupos; cf. de part, 
anim. 64la). No "transmigration” of souls to other bodies was pos¬ 
sible for Aristotle. Each soul abides in its "own” body, which it creates 
and forms, and each body has its "own” soul, as its vital principle, 
"eidos” or form. 

This anthropology easily lends itself to a biological simplification, 
when man is almost completely equated with any other living being. 
Such indeed was the interpretation of many followers of the Stagirite, 
including the famous Alexander of Aphrodisias. Aristotle himself has 
hardly escaped these inherent dangers of his conception. Of course, 
man was for him an "intelligent being,” and the faculty of thinking 
was his distinctive mark. But the doctrine does not fit very well into 
the general frame of the Aristotelian psychology, and probably is a sur¬ 
vival of his early Platonism. It was possible to adapt the Aristotelian 
conception for Christian purposes, and this was just what was done by 
the Fathers, but Aristotle himself obviously "was not a Moslem mystic, 
nor a Christian theologian.” 12 The real failure of Aristotle was not 
in his "naturalism,” but in that he could not admit any permanence of 
the individual. But this was rather a common failure of the Greek 
Philosophy. Beyond time Greek thought visualized only the "typical,” 
and nothing truly personal. Hegel suggested, in his Aesthetics, that 


12 R. D. Hicks, in the Introduction to his edition of de anima, Cambridge, at 
the University Press, 1934, p. LVI. Cf. Anton C. Pegis, Saint Thomas and the 
Greeks, The Aquinas Lecture, 1939, 3rd printing, Marquette University Press, 
Milwaukee, 1951, p. 17 3. Already E. Rohde, Psyche, Seelencult und Unster- 
blichkeitsglaube der Griechen, 3 Aufl. 1903, Bd. II, s. 305, suggested that the 
whole doctrine of Nous was simply a survival of Aristotle’s early Platonism. 
This idea was recently upheld by Werner Jaeger, Aristotle, Fundamentals of 
the History of his Development, E. translation by Richard Robinson, 2nd edi¬ 
tion, Oxford, at the Garendon Press, 1948, p. 332 f. 
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Sculpture gives the true key to the whole of Greek mentality. 13 Re¬ 
cently, a Russian scholar, A. Losev, pointed out that the whole of Greek 
Philosophy was just "a sculptural symbolism.” He was thinking espe¬ 
cially of Platonism, but his suggestion has a wider relevance. "Against 
a dark background, as a result of an interplay of light and shadow, 
there stands out a blind, colourless, cold, marble and divinely beautiful, 
proud and majestic body, a statue. And the world is such a statue, and 
gods are statues; the city-state also, and the heroes, and the myths, and 
ideas, all conceal underneath them this original sculptural intuition. . .. 
There is no personality, no eyes, no spiritual individuality. There is a 
’something,’ but not a ’someone,’ an individualized 'it,’ but no living 
person with his proper name. . . . There is no one at all. There are 
bodies, and there are ideas. The spiritual character of the ideas is killed 
by the body, but the warmth of the body is restrained by the abstract 
idea. There are here beautiful, but cold and blissfully indifferent stat¬ 
ues.” 14 And yet Aristotle did feel and understand the individual more 
than anyone else in his tradition. He provided Christian philosophers 
with all the elements out of which an adequate conception of personal¬ 
ity could be built up. His strength was just in his understanding of the 
empirical wholeness of human existence. 

Aristotle’s conception was radically transformed in this Christian 
adaptation, for new perspectives were opened, and all the terms were 
given a new significance. And yet one cannot fail to acknowledge the 
Aristotelian origin of the main anthropological ideas in early Chris¬ 
tian theology. Such a christening of Aristotelianism we find already in 
Origen, to a certain extent in St. Methodius of Olympus as well, and 
later in St. Gregory of Nyssa, who in his thrilling De Anima et Resur¬ 
rect one attempted a daring synthesis of Origen and Methodius. The 
break between the "Intellect,” impersonal and "eternal,” and the soul, 
individual but mortal, was overcome and healed in the new self- 
consciousness of a spiritual personality. The idea of personality itself 
was probably the greatest Christian contribution to philosophy. And 
then the tragedy of death could be visualized in its true dimension. 
For Plato and Platonists, death was just a welcome release out of the 
bodily bondage, “a flight to fatherland.” For Aristotle and his follow¬ 
ers, it was a natural end of earthly existence, a sad but inevitable end, 
"and nothing is thought to be any longer either good or bad for the 


13 Hegel, Vorlestingen ueber die Aesthetik, Saemtliche Werke, Bd. X. 2, s. 
377; cf. the whole section on Sculpture, which was for Hegel a peculiarly 
"classical art,” s. 353 f. 

14 Losev, Essays in Ancient Symbolism and Mythology, I, 670, 632, 633 — 
in Russian. 
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dead” (ethic. Nicom. III. 6, 1115a). For Christians is was a catas¬ 
trophe, a frustration of human existence, a reduction to a sub-human 
state, abnormal and rooted in the sinful condition of the mankind, out 
of which one is now liberated by the victory of Christ. The task of 
Christian theologians was now to relate the hope of Resurrection to 
the new conception of man. It is interesting to observe that the problem 
was clearly seen and stated in the first theological essay on the Resur¬ 
rection which we possess. In his brief treatise De resurrectione mortu- 
orum, Athenagoras of Athens begins with the plain statement that 
"God gave independent being and life neither to the nature of the soul 
itself, nor to the nature of the body separately, but rather to men, com¬ 
posed of soul and body.” There would no longer be a man, if the com¬ 
pleteness of this structure were broken, for then the identity of the in¬ 
dividual would be broken also. "And if there is no resurrection, human 
nature is no longer human” (De Resurr. Mort. 13, 15). Aristotle con¬ 
cluded from the mortality of the body to the mortality of the soul, 
which was but the vital power of the body. Both go down together. 
Athenagoras, on the contrary, infers the resurrection of the body from 
the immortality of the reasonable soul. Both are kept together. 16 Thus, 
a safe foundation was laid for the further elaboration. 

The purpose of this brief paper is not to give a complete summary 
of the eschatological thought and teaching of the Fathers. It is rather 
an attempt to emphasize the main themes and the main problems with 
which the Fathers had to .wrestle. Again, it is also an attempt to show 
how deeply and closely all eschatological topics are related to the core 
of the Christian message and faith, to the Redemption of man by the 

15 On the Aristotelian background of Athenagoras’ conception see Max 
Pohlenz, in Zeitschrift fuer die Wissenschaftliche Theologie, Bd. 47, s. 241 ff.; 
cf. E. Schwarz, index graecus to his edition of Athenagoras, in Texte und Un- 
tersuchungen IV. 2, 1891, s.v. eUSos, s. 105. Cf. E. Gilson, L’Esprit de la Phi- 
losophie Medtevale, p. 197. Lorsqu’on pese les expressions d’Athenagoras, la 
profondeur de I’influence exercee par la Bonne Nouvelle sur la pensee philoso- 
phtque apparatt a plein. Cree par Dieu comme une individuality dtstincte, con¬ 
serve par un acte de creation continuee dans I’etre qu’il regu de lui, Vhomme 
est desormats le personnage d’un drame qui est celui de sa propre destinee. 
Comme il ne dependait pas de nous d’exister, il ne depend pas de nous de ne 
pas exister. Le decret dtvtn nous a condamne a I’etre; fasts par la creation, re¬ 
tails par la redemption, et a quel prix, nous n’avons le choix qu’entre une misere 
ou une beatitude egalement eternelles. Rien de plus resistant qu’une individu¬ 
ality de ce genre, prevue, voulue, elue par Dieu, indestructible comme le decret 
dtvin lui-meme qui l’a fait mattre; mais rien aussi qui soit plus etranger a la phi¬ 
losophic de Platon comme a celle d’Aristote. La encore, a partir du moment oil 
elle vtsait une pleine justification rationelle de son espyrance, la pensye chriti- 
enne se trouvcut contrainte d l’originality. 
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Incarnate and Risen Lord. Only in this wider perspective, in the total 
context of Christian doctrine, one can fully and faithfully understand 
even the variations of the Patristic thought. The eschatological hope 
is rooted in the faith, and cannot be understood except in this context. 
The Fathers never attempted a systematic exposition of Eschatology, 
in a narrow and technical sense. But they were fully aware of that 
inner logic which had to lead from the belief in Christ the Redeemer 
to the hope for the age to come: the end of the world, the final 
consummation, the judgment, the resurrection of the dead, and life 
everlasting. 
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THE GREEK SPIRIT AND THE MYSTICISM 
OF HENRY MORE 


By GEORGE A. PANICHAS 

The seventeenth century was an eventful period of change; it saw 
the impact of modernism upon medievalism; 1 it embodied strong and 
insistent demands for scientific explanation; it was an age in which di¬ 
vine mystery was questioned by those seeking "release from traditional 
hauntings;” 2 in short, there was taking place "a general transference of 
interest from metaphysics to physics, from the contemplation of Being 
to the observation of Becoming." 3 Yet, in the face of these new yearn¬ 
ings and demands, there was in England a significant school of thought 
— the Cambridge Platonists — that was striving to formulate a philos¬ 
ophy of religion and to stress the divine inspiration of human reason. 4 
Though neglected and even ignored by critics and scholars, the Cam¬ 
bridge School, including Benjamin Whichcote (1609-83), Henry More 
(1614-87), John Smith (1616P-52), Ralph Cudworth (1617-88), 5 
Nathaniel Culverwel (1618/19-51?), John Worthington (1618-71), 


1 Douglas Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century (Ox¬ 
ford, England: Clarendon Press, 1945), p. 1. 

2 Basil Willey, The Seventeenth Century Background (New York: Double¬ 
day and Company, Inc., 1955 [1934]), p. 15. 

s Willey, p. 16. 

4 Anghcantsm, edd. Paul Elmer More and Frank Leslie Cross (Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Publishing Company, 1935), p. lvi. 

5 James A. Notopoulos in his work, The Platonism of Shelley (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1949), pp. 115-118, points out that the literature which 
attracted Shelley to the idea of the divine immortality of the soul was influenced 
by Cudworth’s Platonism. Professor Notopoulos quotes as an example lines 370, 
379-385, from Shelley’s Adonass: 

"He is made one with Nature: . . . 


He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there. 

All new successions to the forms they wear; 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear 
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and George Rust (c. 1626P-70), sought to show the existence of order 
in the individual soul, in society, in the cosmos, to prove the existence 
of spiritual being, and to strengthen the belief that there is an incor¬ 
poreal world, and that incorporeal substances transcend and embrace 
earthly phenomena. 6 In the process of accomplishing such a goal, "it 
was the peculiar service of the Cambridge Platonists to ignore the Ro¬ 
man theology, which through Augustine and Calvin dominated in the 
western church, and to revive the spirit of Greek interpretation.” 7 In 
the revival of the Greek spirit, especially as found in the thought of 
Plato and in the neoplatonic thought of Plotinus, the Cambridge Plato¬ 
nists did not explain mysteries in the mechanico-materialistic sense, but 
rather sought a mystical communion with the Mind of God. Plato’s 
words, "Wherefore, also, we ought to fly away thither, and to fly thither 
is to become like God, as far as this is possible; and to become like him, 
is to become holy and wise,” 8 definitively characterize the spiritual and 
intellectual aspirations of the English Platonists. For they were mainly 
concerned in attaining a holy life, and in being dead to the flesh and 
vanities of living; and above all, they desired a religious experience that 
had as its main aim divine ecstasy (amcrjaig) made possible through a 
separation from the body (xcoQiqxog and xov acofxato?). 

In addition to the revival of the Greek spirit of interpretation, Cam¬ 
bridge Platonism represents the quintessence of religious mysticism in 
the seventeenth century. Despite the fact that the Cambridge Platonists 
lived in a period of narrowness and bigotry, a period that was character¬ 
ized by the conflict of religious ceremonialism and dogmatism, extreme 
and militant Anglicanism contending with extreme and rampant Puri¬ 
tanism, 9 they sought to climb the spiritual ladder from earth to heaven, 
seeking rather the purgative, illuminative, and unitive states of divine 
being, than worldy possession, power, and prestige. It may well be said 
that the conversation of the Cambridge Platonists was of a divine qual¬ 
ity: and like old sages they gave themselves up to the sublimest specula¬ 
tions and the most gracious affections. Through prayer and meditation. 


6 See also Bush, p. 35. 

7 Edward A. George, Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908), p. 197. 

8 Theaetetus 176 B: 816 xal jieiQucpfrai exel <je qpeuveiv o,xi xaxiaxa. 

<pvvri 6jxoicoaig deep xaxa xo 6uvax6v 6nma)crig be Sfotatov zal oaiov jiExa cpgovri- 
aecog vev&j'&au 

9 In his essay, "Anglicanism in the Seventeenth Century," included in the 
More and Cross volume, Felix R. Amott writes, p. xlvii: "If the Civil War oc¬ 
cupies the chief field of interest to students of English political history in the 
Seventeenth Century, the struggle between Anglicanism and Puritanism fills the 
corresponding place for the Church historian." 
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they sought to transform themselves into the likeness of Him in whose 
image they were created. Theirs was a true mysticism, 10 which can be 
defined as "a temper rather than a doctrine, an atmosphere rather than 
a system of philosophy;” 11 as "the attempt to realise the presence of 
the living God in the soul and in nature, or, more generally, as the at¬ 
tempt to realise, in thought and feeling, the immanence of the temporal 
in the eternal , and of the eternal in the temporal.” 12 

In his poignant essay Amott concludes: “It was the religious aspira¬ 
tions of the Seventeenth-Century divines which made the Via Media be¬ 
come a glorious reality instead of a barren philosophical theory. They 
desired to gather up all that was best in the Church’s past, and to adapt 
it for English use . . .” 13 Without doubt, the task of the Cambridge 
mystics was a difficult one since they found themselves in the midst of 
strife and stirrings of two sorts: there was first of all, as has been pointed 
out, the growing attachment to the scientific and mechanistic interpreta¬ 
tion of phenomena, giving rise thus to materialism and atheism; and 
secondly, there was the bitter struggle that was going on between the 
Anglicans and Puritans. On the one hand, the Anglicans sought to 
gather churchmen together on the basis of ritual, ceremonial observ¬ 
ances, and Episcopal church government. The Puritans, on the other 
hand, maintained that the essentials of Christianity were to be found 
in the Scriptures and in Presbyterian form of church government. The 
Church thus lacked decisiveness and became involved in theological 
battles relating to dogma and church administration. Angry voices often 
became shrill and defiant, however, and wordy debates turned into 
riotous action, as Puritans, who certainly made no boast of passiveness, 
refused to kneel at communion, challenged the interpretation of the 
Lord’s Supper, openly opposed theological decrees, and tore down 
painted windows in churches and college chapels. The Cambridge 
Platonists, however, realized the theological paradox of the Anglican 
insisting upon liberty of belief, without allowing liberty of worship, 
and the Puritan insisting upon liberty of worship, without allowing 
liberty of belief. 14 


10 The word "mysticism” was taken by the Neoplatonists from the ancient 
Greek mysteries. Mtiorns was a name given to the initiate, since he was one who 
was securing a knowledge of divine phenomena about which he must keep his 
mouth shut— nvw, meaning to close the lips or eyes; thus can be seen the asso¬ 
ciation of secrecy or mystery. 

11 Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Mysticism in English Literature (Cambridge, 
England: University Press, 1913), p. 2. 

12 William R. Inge, Christian Mysticism (7th ed.; New York: Meriden 
Books, 1956), p. 5. Italics are the author’s. 

18 More ana Cross, p. Ixxii. 

14 George, p. 196. 
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In addition this was also a period when the flood of "enthusiasm” 
swept England and parts of the continent, as if in reaction against the 
strict theological structure of creeds and dogmas. The consequent rise 
of Familists, Anti-Scripturists, Antinomians, Anti-Trinitarians, Arians, 
Anabaptists, and Quakers caused dismay, and the new religious groups 
were looked upon as the defenders of "abominable errors, damnable 
heresies, and horrid blasphemies, to be lamented if it were possible with 
tears of blood.” 15 To be sure, both the social-political and religious sit¬ 
uations were not helped at all by the eruption of other difficulties such 
as the Petition of Right in 1628, the infamous Star Chamber sentences, 
the Civil War of 1642, the execution of Archbishop Laud in 1645, the 
rule of Cromwell, 1653-1658, and the growing rivalry between England, 
France, and Spain, nations continually seeking empire and coloniza¬ 
tion. The Cambridge Platonists sought, in the face of these bitter con¬ 
troversies and increasing dangers, to remove religion from the external 
world and make it an internal working force. From the contemplative 
peace of their study at Cambridge University, the Latitude-men, or Lat- 
itudinarians, 16 so called because of their emphasis on theological toler¬ 
ance and broad-mindedness, labored to reconcile opposing schools of 
religious thought. Theirs was a message of spiritual peace and joy enun¬ 
ciated at a time when man’s religious attitudes were in need of an 
agonizing re-appraisal. 

The Cambridge Platonists, motivated by Ralph Cudworth’s famous 
sermon in which he stated that "The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord, lighted by God, and lighting man to God,” 17 preached that God 
was to be sought and found through the faculties that man possessed 
rather than through a simple acceptance of external religious ceremony. 
For the Cambridge Platonists, so strongly influenced by the Greek spirit, 
religion was a living force in the human soul, an inward peace and an 
outward expression of love (tpiAotrig), an emotional experience based 
upon vision of the eternal and immutable. They believed that human 
ideas were the copies of divine ideas and that human knowledge was 
produced by an active exertion of the human mind and not through the 
passive reception of sense data. The intellectual love of God, the amor 
dei intellectualis, was an important part of the theosophy and mysticism 
of the Cambridge school; yet they stressed that religious knowledge 


15 Quoted in John Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in 
the Seventeenth Century (London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1874), II, 10. 

16 Marjorie Nicolson, “Christ’s College and the Latitude Men," Modern 
Philology, XXVII (August, 1929), 46. 

17 Quoted in Tulloch, II, 99- “The spirit in man is the candle of the 
Lord ..comes from Proverbs 20:27. 
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could not be derived from the power of thinking alone, without the 
fundamental disposition of the will. Without doubt they could have 
assented to Pascal’s famous definition of faith, voild ce que c’est que la 
foi: Dieu sensible au coeur non a la raison: For faith to them was felt 
in the heart ("order of the heart”), not in the head ("order of under¬ 
standing”). In short, the Cambridge Platonists opposed logical as well 
as theological dogmatics; they did not see any difference between natu¬ 
ral and intelligible being, that is, between the rational and the spiritual, 
since for them the spiritual was the highest form of the rational. 

Rejoicing in the thought and experience of divine immanence, which 
brought the transcendent God of Augustinianism near as Immanuel, or 
God with us, the Cambridge Platonists as religious moralists recognized 
no separation between God and Man and helped to rescue from oblivion 
the ethical mysticism of Paul and his blessed experience of vital union 
with Christ. The Platonists thus form "a sort of connecting link be¬ 
tween minds and epochs” 18 since "they preserved a nucleus of genuine 
ancient philosophical tradition, and passed it on uncontaminated to the 
centuries to come.” 19 In their emphasis on the metaphysics of Plato, 
the English Platonists and philosophers found an ally to oppose Hob- 
besian materialism and empiricism, while as moralists they found in 
him authority for their central thesis, that conduct mattered more than 
creed. 20 Stressing values, the Platonists proved the existence of God 
through ontological and cosmological proofs, especially brought out in 
the poetry of Henry More: 

"But true Religion sprong from God above 
Is like her fountain full of charity, 

Embracing all things with a tender love, 

Full of good will and meek expectancy, 

Full of true justice and sure verity, 

In heart and voice; free, large, even infinite. 

Not wedg’d in strait particularity, 

But grasping all in her vast active spright. 

Bright lamp of God! that men would joy in thy pure light!” 21 

In many respects, the Cambridge Platonists were transitional in their 
philosophical and religious thought, since they stood at a point marking 


18 Ernest Cassirer, The Platonic Renaissance in England, trans. James P. 
Pettegrove (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1953), p. 8. 

19 Cassirer, p. 202. 

20 Willey, p. 141. 

21 Psychathanasia, Book II, Canto III, stanza 6. The old spelling used by 
More will be followed to the letter throughout this study. 
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the end of the domination of the scholastic system of learning and the 
beginning of modern thought. During this period, the English Plato- 
nists opposed the sophistic system of learning, the overemphasis on 
logic, die seeking after knowledge for the sake of power and excite¬ 
ment — the Hobbesian scientia propter potentiam. More, who in many 
ways embodied the culmination of the thought of the English Platonists, 
spoke of "the ridiculous folly of this present Sophism.” 22 Other voices, 
too, joined the chorus decrying the dangers and menace of sophism: 
Francis Bacon attacked this as “contentious learning,” and John Milton 
spoke of it as "an asinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles.” 23 To the 
English Platonists, to be sure, knowledge of things was not the supreme 
felicity of man, a fact which was especially underscored in the life of 
More. To these men, these mystics and divines, the highest knowledge 
was won not merely, or mainly, by the study of things, but by the pur¬ 
gation of the mind from all sorts of vices and evil. Piety (evoe6eia), 
reverence for the mysterious (5sivov), and sincere modesty (ocotpgoai5vT|) 
were first necessary before the illumination of the truth. More expresses 
this in his poem "Charity and Humility,” when he concludes: 

"Lord, thrust me deeper into dust, 

That thou maist raise me with the just.” 24 

Principal Tulloch speaks of Henry More not only as the most vital 
and interesting of all the Cambridge School, but also as "the most Pla- 
tonical of the Platonic sect, and at the same time the most genial, natu¬ 
ral, and perfect man of them all.” 25 In fact the protege and biographer 
of More, Richard Ward, refers to him as a “shining light,” a "Celestial 
Herald,” a sort of Christian Elias, sent into the world to promote truths, 
whether in philosophy or theology. 26 Although Ward is somewhat car¬ 
ried away in his admiration of More, there is no doubt that the latter’s 
rapturous mysticism and profound piety distinguish him from the other 
English Platonists. Born at Grantham, Lincolnshire, October 12, 1614, 
he came of a good Calvinist family. From childhood he was a thought¬ 
ful and remarkably proficient student both at Eton and Cambridge, from 
which he graduated M.A. in 1639. While yet a student at Eton, he 
boldly disputed fate and Calvinistic predestination: "But neither there. 


22 A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings of Henry More (4th ed.; 
London: printed by James Flesher, for William Morden, Bookseller in Cam¬ 
bridge, 1712), p. 97. 

23 Quoted in Tulloch, II, 17. 

24 Henry More, Philosophical Poems (Cambridge: Roger Daniel, 1647), p. 
332. 

25 Tulloch, II, 303. 

26 Richard Ward, The Life of the Learned and Pious Dr. Henry More (Lon¬ 
don: Joseph Downing, 1710), pp. 34, 35, 36. 
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no yet any where else, could I ever swallow down that hard doctrine 
concerning Fate/' 27 In his thirst after knowledge, More immersed him¬ 
self in philosophy, studying especially the works of Aristotle, Cardan, 
and Julius Scaliger. It is interesting to note, however, that while at 
Cambridge More was somewhat of a skeptic regarding the origin and 
end of life, although he never doubted the existence of God. In his 
thirst after knowledge, More read a great deal of philosophy, yet he 
remained unsatisfied and uncertain, and he recorded his thoughts in 
poetic form under the title ’Ajrogia, the Greek signifying "Emptiness”: 

«Ovx eyvcov jcoftev el[n 6 8i3qiogog, otiSe tig et|xt, 

*Q xfjg d<pQOovvir)g, ot>8e Jtfj egxopevog. 

’AM/ o8i)VT]g xe yoov ts ttokuyvqxjtxoig ovv%eoi, 

Zcqco, epoiye 8oxei Jtavxaxoi Mxopevog. — 

*Iaa JygqyogGetg xal oveigaxa, & nax eg, <3> Zeu, 

'Qg oepvov* x* flpEiS £coopev £v vscpehaig. 

YevSea, (pavtaotii, xevoxqg, xegexiopax* dvayxrig, 

TaMa fxev dyvcotag xov piov ol8a [rovov.» 28 

Eventually More began to suspect that knowledge of things was not 
the supreme happiness of man; he concluded, after a painstaking study 
and comprehension of the writings of the Platonists, especially Mar- 
silius Ficinus and Plotinus, that it was better to purge the mind of all 
vices so as to achieve the mystical illumination of full union with the 
eternity of Divine and celestial Being. More’s early skepticism concern¬ 
ing the origin and the end of the world ceased, and he realized that 
true holiness was the only safe entrance into divine knowledge. This 
more optimistic mood was expressed by his poem Eurtogta, the Greek 
for "Contentment”: 

«Ovgavd&8v ysyova jiga&ogtov, ©eov a^Sgoxog axxig, 

K,’ <5> x% Ewpgoowrjg, rcg8g 0eov etfii jtaXiv. 

Nvv 8e x’ Sgcog pe nxegoioi dedacnrcog e|vjtegei8ei, 

Zoi 8’ §Jt’ aXrifisiq:, Jiavxoxe xegrcopevog. 
ajtefiq \ikv ovag xe. Ilaxeg '&eo8egx£og auyfjg, 

’Ai8iov x’ T)[xag d^cpixaX'inpe cpaog. 

Iliaxig xal oocplr) '&e6xr]g, x a Q<* eijjtxsgog aXxrj, 

Tafixa £cofj t a8qg xaMa xal ov8evia.» 29 


27 Quoted in Ward, pp. 5-6. Ward further quotes More: "If I am one of 
those that are predestinated unto Hell, where all things are full of nothing but 
Cursing and Blasphemy, yet will I behave my self there patiently and submis¬ 
sively towards God . . . M 

28 Philosophical Poems, p. 334. 

29 Philosophical Poems, p. 334. 
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The importance of the "'Divine Presence" in More's thought, as well as 
his abandonment of skepticism altogether, was strongly influenced by 
his reading of the well-known mystical work, Theologia Germanic a, 
"that Golden little Book," which had also moved Luther. 30 It was this 
work, along with the works of Plotinus, that further convinced More of 
the necessity of extinguishing the will of the ordinary self, this being 
dead to one's self, so that union with the Divine Being might be gained. 
Indeed, More was to never forget or neglect the inherent meaning of 
the Theologia Germanic a and its insistence that "blessedness lieth not 
in much and many, but in One and oneness. . . . Therefore I must wait 
only on God and His work, and leave on one side all creatures with their 
works, and first of all myself." 31 

More agreed in theory and practice with the Theologia Germanic a?* 
and with Plotinus, 33 that man should die unto himself and detach him¬ 
self by prayer and meditation, from elements and fragments of worldly 
life, pleasure, and profit. He himself lived and died a private Fellow 


30 This little volume of an unknown author stirred Martin Luther to the 
point that he said that he owed more to this book than to any other, except the 
Bible and Saint Augustine. See Theologia Germantca, trans. Susanna Winkworth 
(London: Macmillan and Company, 1907), p. xi. 

31 For years Luther was the sole authority for the text of this work, but, 
about 1850, a manuscript of it was discovered at Wurtzburg, by Professor Reuss, 
the librarian of the University there. This manuscript dates from 1497 and has 
been published verbatim by Professor Pfeiffer of Prague. The translator selected 
Dr. Pfeiffer’s edition as the basis of this work. See Theologia Germantca, pp. 
xxiv-xxv. 

32 ". . . that man should die unto himself, that is, to earthly pleasures, con¬ 
solation, joys, appetites, the I, the Self, and all that is thereof in man ...” 
Theologia Germantca, p. 52. 

33 *■'Withdraw into yourself and look. And if you do not find yourself beauti¬ 

ful yet, act as does the creator of a statue that is to be made beautiful: he cuts 
away here, he smoothes there, he makes this line lighter, this other purer, until 
a lovely face has grown upon his work. So do you also cut away all that is 
excessive, straighten all that is crooked, bring light to all that is overcast, labour 
to make all one glow of beauty and never cease chiselling your statue, until there 
shall shine out on you from it the godlike splendour of virtue, until you shall 
see the perfect goodness surely established in the stainless shrine.” ( v Avaye ejtI 
cauxov xal 18s* x&v jiriatco cavxov i§tig xa7ov, ola noiriTrig dya^inaTog, o xo&ov ye- 
vEodai, to jxev atpaiQEi, to 8e ojibIece, to 8s Xeiov, to 8e xaftaQov EJtoirjaEv, Ecog 
I8si£;e xa^ov ejiI t<£> dyd^M-aTi jiqoccdjiov outco xal av dqpaiQEt oca jtEQiTTa, xal djtsv- 
IKjvev oca oca oxoxEiva xaftaigcov egya^ou slvai Xapjiga, xal \ir\ jtaixrn te- 

xxaivtov to cov ayaX,na, Ecog av IxXdfi^Eie col Trig agexfig f} deoEiSfig dyXata, eoog 
&v t8ug coxpgocoviiv, ev ayvcg 0£6coaav xaftaQ&g.) Enneads, I., 6, 9. 
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of Christ’s College in Cambridge, 84 where "he spent his time in an An¬ 
gelical way.” 35 More’s religious mysticism was characterized by a "mys¬ 
tical aloneness,” a religion of personal piety and intense contemplation, 
whereby a union (svtoaig) with the Divine Being could come about. The 
designs of ambition and the entanglements of the body, 86 as a result, 
did not affect More in the least. His life was a long contemplation, a 
life of unbroken prayer (|ffa rceoaevxfi <ruv£xo(X8vr]) that sought the spir¬ 
itual joys that emanate from divine reason and holiness. More refused 
to accept numerous titles and honors; he turned down the Deanery of 
Christ Church, the Provostship of Dublin College and the Deanery of 
St. Patrick’s in Ireland. 87 Although he was ascetic in temperament 
and personal habits, he did not indulge in the extreme self-denial prac¬ 
ticed by other mystics. More had a healthy constitution 38 and his mys¬ 
ticism did not become at all pathological; rather he always indicated to 
those who came into contact with him a certain wholesomeness and tran¬ 
quility. 39 Ward reports that when More passed away on September 1, 
1687, at the age of 73, following a lingering illness, 40 it was with the 
deepest feeling of spiritual fulfillment. 

According to Dean Inge, More belongs to that type of mystic—akin 
to Plato 41 —who tries to rise through the visible to the invisible, through 


34 "He lived and died a private Fellow of Christ’s-College in Cambridge: 
Whose Honour it shall be in Ages to come; as also the Honour of that Uni¬ 
versity (if I can Divine aright) that so Illustrious a Person heretofore adorned 
it.” Ward, p. 60: "It is pleasant to reflect that his active mind remained full 
of thoughts for others to the last, and that those great questions in which he said 
he had spent all his time — What is good, and what is true? — were apparently 
as fresh and important with him at the end as at the beginning.” Tulloch, II, 
347. 

35 Ward, p. 60. 

36 Ward, p. 58. 

37 See Ward, pp. 57, 58, 59, 60. 

38 Ward describes More’s appearance as follows: "He was, for Stature in 
inclining to Tallness; of a thin Body, but of a Serene and Vivacious Countenance; 
rather pale in his latter Years than florid of Complexion; yet was it Clear and 
Spirituous; and his Eye hazel, Vivid as an Eagle.” Ward, p. 228. 

39 "And a friend of mine farther told me, that going on a certain time to 
see him, he appear’d with a Marvellous sort of Lustre, and Irradiation, as it were, 
of Charity, and Divine Sense, in his very Eyes and Countenance.” Ward, p. 105. 

40 The last 10 years of More’s were uneventful. 

41 This type of mystic is one in whom there can be found "that the highest 
good is the greatest likeness to God — that the greatest happiness is the vision 
of God — that we should seek holiness not for the sake of external reward, but 
because it is the health of the soul, while vice is its disease — that goodness is 
unity and harmony, while evil is discord and disintegration — that it is our duty 
and happiness to rise above the visible and transitory to the invisible and perma¬ 
nent.” Inge, Christian Mysticism, p. 79. 
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Nature to God, who finds "in earthly beauty the truest symbol of the 
heavenly . . 42 In his readings of mystical literature, More realized 

that to annihilate the human will it was necessary to go through the 
three stages of purification, enlightenment, and union, especially as ex¬ 
pressed in the Theologia Germanic a: 

"The purification concemeth those who are beginning or re¬ 
penting, and is brought to pass in a threefold wise; by contrition 
and sorrow for sin, by full confession, by hearty amendment. The 
enlightenment belongeth to such as are growing, and also taketh 
place in three ways: to wit, by the eschewal of sin, by the prac¬ 
tice of virtue and good works, and by the willing endurance of 
all manner of temptation and trials. The union belongeth to 
such as are perfect, and also is brought to pass in three ways: to 
wit, by pureness and singleness of heart, by love, and by the con¬ 
templation of God, the Creator of all things.” 43 

However, it must be said that More’s mysticism was of a sound propor¬ 
tion, and he did not permit his heart to "run away with his head, or for 
that matter with his body either.” 44 And in his Enchiridion Ethicum 
More advised man "to have wherewithal to live well and happily.” 48 
In his concept of the three stages, this scala perfections, More thought 
of humility 46 in the deep sense of the mystics, that is, an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the utter inability of man, and the complete submission of man’s 
self — t 6 lyto — to God. In respect to purity, More stressed the mod- 
deration of all appetites (of “animal life”) 47 and the steadfast affection 


42 Inge, Christian Mysticism, p. 78. 

43 Theologia Germanica, p. 47. 

44 W. C. De Pauley, The Candle of the Lord (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937), p. 118. 

45 Henry More, Enchiridion Ethicum (New York: The Facsimile Text So¬ 
ciety, 1930), p. 26. This book was first published in 1666. 

46 "By Humility I understand an entire Submission to the will of God in all 
things, a Deadness to all self-excellency and pre-eminency before others, a perfect 
Purgation of all desire of singularity or attracting of the eyes of men upon a 
man’s own person, as little to relish a man’s own praise or glory in the world as 
if he had never been born into it; but to be wholly contented with this one thing, 
that his will is a subduing to the Will of God, and that with thankfulness and 
reverence he doth receive whatever Divine Providence brings upon him, be it 
sweet or sour, with the hair or against it, it is all one to him; for what it cannot 
avoid, it is the gift of God to the world in order to a greater good.” A Collection 
of Several Philosophical Writings of Henry More, pp. 87 ff. 

47 More writes of earthly life: "Such therefore are Anger, Zeal, Indignation, 
Sorrow, Derision, Mirth, Gravity, Openheartedness, Reservedness, Stoutness, 
Flexibility, Boldness, Fearfulness, Mildness, Tartness, Candour, Suspicion, Per¬ 
emptoriness, Despondency, Triumph or Gloriation, all the Propensions to the 
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for the perfect ideal of celestial beauty set up by God in our hearts. 
This is an ideal born in man: we do not create, we can only find it. 

More felt that a mystical oneness with God, following the stages 
leading to such a union, was the highest step in the process of divine 
enlightenment. Be this divine ecstasy 48 or the Plotinian beatific vision, 49 
More believed absolutely in the union with the goodness of God. In 
his poem, "Philosophers Devotion,” he wrote: 

"God is good, is wise, is strong, 

Witnesse all the creature-throng, 

Is confess'd by every Tongue. 

All things back from whence they sprong, 

As the thankfull rivers pay 
What they borrowed of the Sea. 

"Now myself I do resigne, 

Take me whole, I am thine. 

Save me, God! from Self-desire, 

Death's pit, dark Hells raging fire, 

Envy, Hatred, Vengeance, Ire. 

Let not Lust my soul bemire.'' 50 


Exercise of Strength or Activity of Body; as Running, Leaping, Swimming, 
Wrestling, Tusling, Coursing, or the like: Besides all the courtly Preambles, 
necessary Concomitants, and delightful Consequences of Marriage. . . . those 
Enjoyments that arise from correspondent Affections, and mere Natural Friend¬ 
ship betwixt Man and Man, or fuller Companies of Acquaintance; their Friendly 
Feelings, Sportings, Musick, and Dancings. All these ... be but the genuine 
Pullulations of the Animal life; and in themselves. . . . they are Good, according 
to the Appropation of him that made them ..." A Collection of Several Philo¬ 
sophical Writings of Henry More , p. 89. 

48 More "was once for Ten Days together, nowhere (as he termed it) or in 
one continued fit of Contemplation . . ." Ward, p. 42. More also enjoyed music 
which "snatched away my Soul into so great Admiration, Love, and Desire of a 
nearer Acquaintance with that Principle from whence All these things did flow; 
that the Pleasure and Joy, which frequently accrued to me from hence, is plainly 
unutterable." Quoted in Ward, p. 55. 

49 "In this connection it should be borne in mind that, in contemplative vi¬ 
sion, especially when it is vivid, we are not at the time aware of our own per¬ 
sonality; we are in possession of ourselves, but the activity is towards the object 
of vision with which the thinker becomes identified; he has made himself over 
as matter to be shaped; he takes ideal form under the action of the vision while 
remaining, potentially, himself." (II tog bi\ xafixa rig dva^vrjcr&Tixco, <S>g oxav xal 
Evxavfta #eoogti> xal M-ataaxa evoqycos, ovx emaxQeqpEi. JtQ&s kavxby x6xe xfi vofjcm, 
dXV Exei \iky taw&v, f| bk dvegyeia jtQos dxeivo xaxelvo ylyvzxax, olov vXryv fcavxdv 
wagaaxcov, el5ojtoioi5|AEvog xaxd x5 6qcom-evov xai Swdjist &v x6xe avx6g.) Enneads , 
IV., 4, 2. 

50 Philosophical Poems, p. 330. 
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Thus, More’s "Now myself I do resigne / Take me whole, I am thine,” 
clearly points out that vision, or ecstasy, "begins when thought ceases, 
to our consciousness, to proceed from ourselves.” 61 Though close to 
Plato’s philosophy, More’s mysticism is not to be separated from St. 
Paul’s mysticism, although the former’s is not Christocentric in essence. 
More’s mysticism does not depart from the Pauline view that man is 
basically "the image and glory of God” (I Cor. 11:7) — elxcov xat 8o|a 
0EOU {’Xap/COV. 52 

Platonic philosophy 63 has often been identified as the "old loving 
nurse” of the Church. The Cambridge Platonists appealed to Plato, con¬ 
demned by some in the course of the centuries as the "mad theologian” 
and "bombastic poet,” as a confederate against the empiricism and sen¬ 
sualism and materialism which negated access to religious experience in 
a meaningful way. More and the Cambridge men, embodying the 
Greek spirit, venerated both Plato and Plotinus, this in contradistinction 
to Calvinism and Puritanism which took careful precautions to give that 
which is Christian unquestioned precedence over that which is antique. 
The goal of More and the other English Platonists was the discovery of 
being, tou ovtog llEngeoig. In order to achieve this, as Cassirer points 
out, they did not hesitate "to say that the good will of a heathen is 
godlier than the angry zeal of a Christian.” 54 The fact is that More and 
the others did not openly distinguish between Plato and Plotinus, Plato¬ 
nism and Plotinianism. But both of these, especially to More, were 
philosophies of values and not form; and both supplemented Christian¬ 
ity in relationship to certain eternal values and a common indifference 
to worldly preoccupations. More and his colleagues at Cambridge did 
not seek to superimpose Platonism upon Christianity. They simply 
wished to find philosophical support in a system which was essentially 


61 Inge, Christian Mysticism, p. 14. 

52 See also II Cor. 3:18: "But we all, with open face beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory, even as by 
the spirit of the Lord.” (rinsi? 8s jiAvxsg dvaxsxalunirsvtp itQoacojtcp xriv 86|av Kv- 
Ciov xaxo.xxpitoixEvoi, xriv afixriv Eixova ustanogcpovusda An: a 86§Tig ei; 6o£av xaffibteQ 
ditd Kuoiov HvEv|xax 05 .) 

53 William R. Inge, The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1926), p. 73, quotes Professor 
J. A. Stewart’s evaluation of Platonism as "the mood of one who has a curious 
eye for the endless variety of this visible and temporal world, and a fine sense 
of its beauties, yet is haunted by the presence of an invisible and eternal world 
behind, or, when the mood is most pressing, within the visible and temporal 
world, and sustaining both it and himself — a world not perceived as external to 
himself, but inwardly lived by him, as that with which in moments of ecstasy, 
or even habitually, he is become one.” 

54 Cassirer, p. 73. 
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religious in spirit, which taught the sole reality of the spiritual world, 
and which proclaimed the immortality of the soul, and the upward 
ascent of the soul in the quest for divine union. 

Religious mysticism owes a great deal to Plotinus, 65 to whom the 
phenomenal world was not evil nor burdened with the defilement of 
original sin, but was simply the “image” or reflection of the highest per¬ 
fection of the world above (£xel), a realm sought beyond all images, 
from the image to the prototype. 58 Henry More was strongly influenced 
by Plotinus, and his poems 67 of 1642 and 1647 show this throughout. 
More’s conception of the Christian Trinity of the Godhead was com¬ 
parable to Plotinus’s trinity of the One or the Good, above existence, or 
God as the Absolute; the Intelligence, 68 the sphere of real existence, or 
the organic unity; and the Soul, the sphere of appearance, of imperfect 
reality, or God as action. More's Plotinianism is clearly brought out in 
a stan2a from his poem, Psychathanasia, showing the flowing—emanat¬ 
ing—goodness of God: 

"When nothing can to Gods own self accrew. 

Who’s infinitely happy; sure the end 
Of this creation simply was to shew 
His flowing goodness, which he doth out-send 
Not for himself; for naught can him amend; 

But to his creature doth his good impart, 

This infinite Good through all the world doth wend 
To fill with heavenly blisse each willing heart: 

So the free Sunne doth ’light and ’liven every part.” 68 

In the thinking of More and the Platonists the soul was looked upon 
as the Plotinian principle of motion, the vital aQxq Trj? uivf|asa)s. More 
further argued, always drawing on Plotinus, that the soul was imma- 


55 See Inge, Christian Mysticism, p. 91 ff. for an excellent account of Plo¬ 
tinian mysticism. See also Inge’s well-known two-volume work The Philosophy 
of Plotinus (3rd ed.; London: Longmans, Green and Company, 1929). 

56 The Very Rev. Georges Florovsky, "Eschatology in the Patristic Age: An 
Introduction,” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, II (Easter Issue, 1956), 
35-36; see also Cassirer, pp. 96 ff. 

57 For a discussion of More’s poetry see George A. Craig’s "Umbra Dei: 
Henry More and the Seventeenth-Century Struggle for Plainness” (Ph.D. dis¬ 
sertation, Harvard University, 1946), pp. 23-136. 

68 ”. . . the Intellect, which is the universe of authentic beings, the Truth: 
as such it is a great god or, better, not a god among gods but the Godhead 
entire.” (. . . vows, x& Svxa ji&vra, f| dXi'rOeia- fi Se &eog Tig n£Y«g- naXXov 8 e ou 
tig, alXii nag a$iot, taCta elvou.) Enneads, V., 5, 3. 

69 Psychathanasia, Book III, Canto III, stanza 16. 
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terial and immortal because it was independent of the body. First of 
all, More believed, that the body which was dependent on the soul, was 
in the soul. Secondly, the soul could be occupied with its own thoughts 
without affecting the body, thus centering its attention upon the con¬ 
templative quest of its own well-being. Thirdly, since the soul does not 
emanate from sensual things, it could resist the desires of the body, 
sublimating the material lusts and devoting itself to the intellectual love 
of divine qualities. 60 And fourthly, the soul was a continuum of exist¬ 
ence, growing in force and strength, while sense, fancy, and memory 
faded away with the gradual disintegration of the body. More refers to 
the soul’s independence of the body in the following: 

“What disadvantage then can the decay 
Of this poore carcase do, when it doth fade? 

The soul no more depends on this frail clay 

Then on our eye depends bright Phoebus glist’ring ray.” 61 

More also believed in the pre-existence of the soul: He contended 
that God was good; and if the soul was also good, as he believed, God 
would naturally have created the soul early in the divine scheme. For 
More the pilgrimage of the soul through earthly life was primarily a 
quest for “return to the source from which all being emerged and for 
unification with the realm of divine entities above the world of material 
things.” 62 The end of this pilgrimage was marked by a spiritual cathar¬ 
sis and a mystical union with God. More reali2ed, of course, that this 
ecstatic vision would not be granted without one’s fulfilling certain con¬ 
ditions which Plotinus best describes: “The very soul, once it has con¬ 
ceived the straining love towards this, lays aside all shape it has taken, 
even to the Intellectual shape that has informed it. There is no vision, 
no union, for those handling or acting by any thing other; the soul must 
see before it neither evil nor any thing else, that alone it may receive 
Alone.” 63 Also, in true Plotinian fashion, More argued in favor of three 


60 "The secret is: firstly, that this All is one universally comprehensive living 

being, encircling all the living being within it, and having a soul, one soul, 
which extends to all its members . . .” ( llgmxov tolvuv fte-teov £a»ov ?v, ndvta ta 
twa Ta ivz6? avtou rcscaexo'v, code zb Jiav elvcu, (dav Sjcov el; navra outoS 

M-eci .. •) Enneads, IV., 4, 32. 

61 Psychathanasia, Book III, Quito II, stanza 22. 

62 Paul R. Anderson, Science in Defense of Liberal Religion (New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1933), p. 104. 

63 ’Enel xai H'uy.n, otav avzov locota auvrovov Xd6fl, ounmttexai naaav, fjv ijjsi 

|iOQ<prjv, xal litis &v xai vorvtou fi i\ auxfi. 06 yay eotiv Sxovzd zi SXho xai £veq- 
yoOvTa Jteol auto oute I5eiv, oSte Svaenooftfyvai, aXXa 8ei [irixe av ayadiv [xtiSev a).Xo 
jte6x«e°v Ejceiv, foa n6vn novov. Enneads, VI., 7, 34. 
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realms of the soul: the terrestrial, which was the combination of soul 
and body; the aereal, which was the separation of the soul and body, 
and the former’s attachment to the particles in the air; and the ethereal, 
which was the union with the highest category of Being, above reason 
and intelligence. 84 

In further trying to substantiate the Plotinian concept that the foot¬ 
prints (txvn) of the universal soul could be found everywhere, More in 
his later years began to give greater credence to the "proofs” from testi¬ 
monies of apparitions and witchcraft, that is, proofs of the actual exist¬ 
ence of spirit as a substance distinct from matter. Willey in his analysis 
of this writes: "The fact is that in appealing to demonology More, like 
Browne and Glanvill, was tapping a reservoir of traditional supernatu¬ 
ral belief which lay deeper in the national consciousness than Christian¬ 
ity itself, and deeper, certainly, than the new ice-crust of rationalism 
which now covered it.” 68 More not only reported but accepted such 
"proofs” as bricks flying in a room; stones hurled by unseen hands from 
a roof; pots traveling to and from the fire; violent flappings of a chest- 
cover; table-cloths and sheets in the air on a calm day; boxes locked, 
then unlocking themselves; the vomiting of cloth stuck with pins, nails, 
needles, glass, iron, and hair. 66 One cannot fail to mention that More 
was not alone in these beliefs: Bacon trusted in charms and amulets. 
Dr. Johnson believed in ghosts, witches, and second sight. Boyle rec¬ 
ommended the thigh-bone of a hanged man as a cure for a violent 
disease. Berkeley had an honest faith in tar-water. And Dr. Rush 
prescribed cloves and mace to strengthen the memory. 

Essentially More’s concept of God was Plotinian: God was the 
Svvapis producing all things but produced by none, the source of all 
beauty, 67 the end of all things (jtdvroav pexQos xal nepas), the highest 


84 In this highest state "there is nothing between: here is no longer a duality 

but a two in one; for, so long as the presence holds, all distinction fades: it is as 
lover and beloved here, in a copy of that union, long to blend; the soul has now 
no further awareness of being in body and will give herself no foreign name, 
not 'man’ not 'living being,’ not 'being,’ not 'all’ ...” (• • • (iexa|t> y^o ovbiy, 
068 ’ Ixi 8 vo, dXX’ ev deeper 06 ya.Q fiv Biaxyivaig In, Ico; naQsoxi, 81 xov- 

xov, xal ol Ivxavfta c court at xal Iqwiievoi ovvxelvai tUXovxes] xal oSxe a to fiat 0 ; In 
alaflavexai, oxi laxlv iv auxqj, ouxe eauxr'iv (D.Xo n Xiyei, oux fivdocojtov ov t«ov, 
oux 5v, ou8e xav.) Enneads, VI., 7, 34. 

85 Willey, p. 170. 

68 In his Antidote Against Atheism, More devotes the whole of Book III to 
a discussion of these occurrences. 

87 More felt that everything in nature was an extension of the Knowing Prin¬ 
ciple: "Let us therefore swiftly course over the Valleys and Mountains; found 
the depth of the Sea, range the Woods and Forests, dig into the entrails of the 
Earth, and let the atheist tell me which of all these places are silent, and say 
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good and wisdom , 68 the transcendence of all existence itself, the highest 
abstraction, superior even to the Platonic Idea. To More, as to Plotinus, 
the human mind would return to (ijucrrQoqpri) and unite with the abso¬ 
lute only after passage between vulgar opinion (So^a) and philosophi¬ 
cal knowledge (yvoxng ). 69 More believed that the innate idea of God 
existed in man. "It remains therefore undeniable," he wrote, "that there 
is an inseparable Idea of a Being absolutely Perfect ever residing, though 
not always acting, in the Soul of Man." 70 More, closely adhering to 
Plotinian emanatistic theory, looked upon the world as an overflow of 
the divine life, and believed in the return of the being to its divine 
source, made possible through contemplation (ffecoeia). 71 He believed 
that the mind of man is as the image of God, drawn and descending 
from Him. More’s faith in the true Holiness and infinite greatness of 
God is seen in his lines: 

"From thy Works my Joy proceeds: 

How I triumphed in thy Deeds! 

Who they Wonders can express? 

All thy Thoughts are fathomless, 

Hid from Men in Knowledge blind, 

Hid from Fools to Vice inclin’d." 72 


nothing of God." A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings of Henry 
More, p. 48. 

68 More stressed that God’s wisdom was everywhere, universal and eternal. 
"Wherefore the whole Creation in general and every part thereof being so or¬ 
dered as if the most exquisite Reason and Knowledge had contrived them, it is 
as natural to conclude that all this is the work of a Wise God ...” A Collection 
of Several Philosophical Writings of Henry More, p. 85. 

69 More earnestly agreed that when union took place, "there is no spiritual 
pride or irreverent spirit, but boundless humility, and a lowly broken heart; also 
an honest blameless walk, justice, peace, content ..." Theologia Germanica, 

pp. 100-101. 

70 Antidote Against Atheism, p. 13. 

71 Yet More aid not believe that contemplation should be secured at the ex¬ 
pense of ethical duties. "God forbid, Philopolis, that the sweet of Contempla¬ 
tion should ever put your Mouth out of tast with the savoury Usefullness of 
Secular Negotiations. To do good to Men, to assist the injured, to relieve the 
necessitous, to advise the ignorant in his necessary Affairs, to bring up a Family 
in the fear of God and a chearful hope of everlasting Happiness after this Life, 
does as much transcend our manner of living, if it ended in a mere pleasing our 
selves in the delicacy of select Notions, as solid Goodness does empty Phantas- 
try, or sincere Charity the most childish Sophistry there is. The exercise of Love 
and Goodness, of Humanity and Brotherly kindness, of Prudence and Discretion, 
of Faithfulness and Neighbourliness, of unfeigned Devotion and Religion, in the 
plain and undoubted Duties thereof, is to the truly regenerate Soul a far greater 

J Measure than all the fine Speculations imaginable." Henry More, Divine Dia - 
agues (2nd ed.; London: Joseph Downing, 1668), pp. 524-525. 

12 Divine Dialogues, p. 524. 
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With Philo More agreed that man’s rational faculty was a temple of 
God, and with Plotinus that the human intellect was an image of the 
divine rationality which was the emanation of God . 73 Indeed, More be¬ 
lieved in the excellency and necessity of reason for the maintaining of 
the truth of Christian religion. He enthusiastically quoted Cicero’s say¬ 
ing, "Rationem, quo ea me cunque ducet, sequar,” 74 in his attempts to 
bolster the "two grand pillars ” 75 of religion, the existence of God and 
the immortality of the soul. But he was convinced that piety was the 
key to knowledge, that keenness of insight proceeded from purity of 
life, that the life of contemplation was superior to that of pleasure and 
statesmanship (Oecoq^tixo; [3lo; ojroXavoTixog, jroXmxog, OewQTjTixdg). 
Becoming religious (fieocreSrig) was to More of supreme importance, in 
a life that was really the struggle between the lofty and the low. More’s 
emphasis on reason, however, did not become an arrogant and impos¬ 
sible demand for a fool-proof system of theology that was free of mys¬ 
tery. More felt, rather, that reason should "construct a philosophy 
round these two pivots, God and Man.” 76 And even when More sought 
to establish a free intercourse between religion and the natural sciences 
and philosophies, he kept uppermost in his mind that scientific advances 
and discoveries were nothing more than the revelations of the im¬ 
manence, beneficence, and wisdom of God. 

To More the Greek concept of man’s life as a continual effort to 
achieve the beautiful and good (xaXov xayafiov) was the central part of 
his ethical point of view. Ethical living was part of divine living and 
the harmonious (sppe-rpog) unity of both brought man to a point of 
perfection, elg dv5ga xeXeiov. Goodness and happiness were identical, 
thus, to More. Along with Cudworth he felt that human nature was 
inherently divine: "I come from Heaven; am an immortal Ray / of 
God; O Joy! and back to God shall goe .” 77 Both stressed that all ap¬ 
petites and passions “yet fall into proper subordination to the higher 
divine faculty or reason, which distinguishes man, and stamps him a 


73 "Whatever of Intellectual light is communicated to us, is derived from 
hence and is in us Particular Reason, or Reason in Succession, or by piecemeal. 
Nor is there any thing the holy Spirit did ever suggest to any man but it was 
agreeable to, if not demonstrable from, what we call Reason.” A Collection of 
Several Philosophical Writings of Henry More, p. 39. "Now God is also a Light 
and a Reason \Erkenntniss\ the property of which is to give light and shine, 
and take knowledge; and inasmuch as God is Light and Reason, He must give 
light and perceive.” Theologta Germamca, p. 113. 

7* A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings of Henry More, p. V. 

7S A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings of Henry More, p. IV. 

78 De Pauley, pp. 120-121. 

77 Quoted in Ward, p. 16. 
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moral being. 78 More stressed again and again in his Enchiridion Ethi- 
cum ("a middle ground of ethical doctrine”), 79 which was really an 
answer to Hobbianism, that "Passions therefore are not only good, but 
singularly needful to the perfecting of human life.” 80 He emphasized 
that proper guidance and regulation were necessary at all times, in order 
to avoid sensualism of an extreme sort. More did not fail to introduce 
an element of mysticism and religious faith in his ethics, pointing out 
that the end of human life was purification and assimilation with divin¬ 
ity. The existence of a divine moral faculty in man was always a 
primary belief in More's thinking. He called this the "Boniform Fac¬ 
ulty of the Soul,” 81 which represented the moral sense of the soul, and 
which was the image of God in man's soul, containing right reason. 

Henry More steadfastly believed in absolutes, in absolute good, 
absolute evil, absolute values, absolute justice. The publication of 
Thomas Hobbes's Leviathan in 1651 contributed a great deal to the 
growth and maturity of More and the Cambridge Platonists, smce they 
had not only to answer Hobbes's materialism, which denied the exist¬ 
ence of a spiritual soul and freedom of will, but also to combat his 
belief that the source of all moral obligation lay in power and civil 
authority. Hobbes's materialistic theory of perception affirmed the re¬ 
ality of the "body,” while More affirmed the reality of the spirit. The 
ideological struggle, therefore, embodied in Cambridge Platonism and 
Hobbianism certainly resulted in bitter and intense feelings during the 
seventeenth century. Hobbes believed that thinking was in reality feel¬ 
ing: an incorporeal spirit does not exist; there can be no "image made 
of a thing invisible;” 82 the natural state helps to keep order amidst 
instinctive struggle, bellum omnium contra omnes; the death of the 
body is the death of the soul. "For him the word of God is really little 
but a symbol of the philosopher's fatigue.” 83 Hobbes's philosophy 84 is 


78 Tulloch, II, 404. 

79 Eugene M. Austin, The Ethics of the Cambridge Platonists (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1935), p. 38. 

80 Enchiridion Ethicum, p. 41. 

81 "‘Hence it is plain, that supreme Happiness is not barely to be placed in 
the Intellect; but her proper Seat must be called the Boniform Faculty of the 
Soul: namely, a Faculty of that divine Composition, and supernatural Texture, as 
enables us to distinguish not only what is simply and absolutely the best, but to 
relish it, and to have pleasure in that alone/' Enchiridion Ethicum, p. 6. 

82 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. A. R. Walter (London: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1935), p. 481. 

83 Willey, p. 118. 

84 Deane Inge compares the system of Hobbes to "a kind of inverted Plato¬ 
nism/' 'Tor him, as for Plato, the State is the man writ large; and 'the appe¬ 
tites of men and passions of their minds are such that unless they be restrained 
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one of negation, while that expressed by More is an affirmation of abso¬ 
lutes. Principal Tulloch even reports, strangely enough, that Hobbes 
’was in the habit of saying that if ever he found his own opinions un¬ 
tenable, 'he would embrace the philosophy of Dr. More/ ” 85 

The Cambridge Platonists wished to look on nature as plastic, not 
mechanical; 86 More, wishing to reunite matter and spirit, looked on 
spirit as an active force, penetrating and moving matter. 87 In the work 
of his contemporary, Rene Descartes, More sought an ally, one whose 
science might augment the metaphysical beliefs of the English Plato¬ 
nists. More was actually enamoured at first by the rational clearness of 
the Cartesian speculations which had departed from the scholastic tra¬ 
dition, and which unified and reconciled philosophical truths through 
reason. Descartes’s ideas especially fascinated More because they clearly 
affirmed the existence of the soul and God as fundamental certainties. 
"By the name God,” said Descartes, "I understand a substance infinite 
[eternal, immutable], independent, all-knowing, all-powerful, and by 
which I myself, and every other thing exists, if any such there be, were 
created. .. . And thus . . . God exists: for though the idea of substance 
be in my mind owing to this, that I myself am a substance, I should not, 
however, have the idea of an infinite substance, seeing I am a finite be¬ 
ing, unless it were given me by some substance in reality infinite.” 88 


by some power, they will always be making war upon one another/ Plato would 
agree; but whereas with him the ruling and harmonising power is to be found 
within, the spiritual faculty which enables us to rise above the jarring world of 
claims and counter-claims into the serene air of eternal life, where the Idea of 
the good presides over the world of "things which are not seen/ with Hobbes all 
knowledge proceeds from sensation, and reality is just the cockpit of strife and 
self-seeking from which the Platonists promise us an escape into "our dear coun¬ 
try/ The natural state, according to Hobbes, is one in which "every man is 
enemy to every man/ and in war "force and fraud are the two cardinal virtues/ 
"The right of nature is the liberty each man hath to use his own power, as he 
will himself, for the preservation of his own nature, that is to say of his own 
life/ ” Inge, The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought , pp. 44-45. 

85 Tulloch, II, 366. See also Ward, p. 80. 

86 Cassirer, p. 51. 

87 Willey, p. 169- 

88 Rene Descartes, A Discourse on Method and Selected Writings , trans. John 
Veitch (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc, 1951), p. 115. (""Par le 
nom de Dieu j’entends une substance infinie eternelle, immuable, independante, 
toute connaissante, toute puissante, et toutes les autres choses qui sont (s'il est 
vrai qu’il y en ait qui existent) ont ete creees et produites. ... Et, par conse- 

3 uent il faut necessairement conclure . . . que Dieu existe: car encore que 1’idee 
e la substance soit en moi de cela meme que je suis une substance, je n'aurais 
pas neanmoins l’idee d une substance infinie, moi qui suis un etre fini, si elle 
n’avait ete mise en moi quelque substance qui fut veritablement infinie/') 
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However, when More began to reflect upon Descartes’s findings, it 
became clear that the work of the latter was rooted in logic and episte¬ 
mology, not in metaphysics and theology. 89 More strongly believed that 
all existence, spiritual or material substance was extended, res extensa; 
for if God were unextended, He was necessarily nowhere. More’s early 
admiration of Cartesianism was dampened, to say the least, when 
Descartes’s dualistic system was understood: For how could More ever 
separate, as did Descartes, res cogitans, that is, the realm of thought 
and knowledge of God and soul, from res extensa, that is, the realm of 
physical phenomena? More and the English Platomsts felt that Car¬ 
tesianism condemned nature to a standstill, since in Descartes’s mech¬ 
anistic system spiritual substance was put in a realm of its own with no 
unifying and spiritual bond with the phenomenal world. "There would 
be no purposive deity. There would be no causative spiritual power. 
There would be no organizing force.” 90 More felt that Descartes was 
guilty of the unpardonable sin of denuding the spirit of all attributes, 
and placing God in a spiritual realm that was not attached to the natu¬ 
ral world of phenomena. Thus Descartes was affirming God as a mere 
abstraction. The Cartesians, to More, were "Nullubists” who affirmed 
that a spirit is "nullubi,” or nowhere . 91 More had no choice, then, but 
to oppose Cartesianism because it excluded the influence of every non¬ 
material cause of natural phenomena. 

Henry More was throughout his life a contemplative mystic, a 
"divinely intoxicated genius.” 92 His love of God was made fuller and 
truer by his reverence for the Greek spirit of interpretation and for the 
ancient and divinely inspired philosophers (ot dex a i° l * ai pauaQioi cpiXo- 
oo<poi). He fought atheism, skepticism, and materialism in every pos¬ 
sible way, and he upheld absolutes without fear or hesitation. Culture 
of itself was not enough 93 for More, since his was the life of theological 
mysticism. In true Platonic fashion, he cried out: 


89 The criticism of Cartesianism is best summarized by Pascal’s words, "Ce 
qui passe la geometrie nous surpasse” — or what is beyond geometry is beyond 
us. 

90 Anderson, p. 167. 

“ Tulloch, II, 383-384. 

92 Tulloch, II, 395. 

93 See De Pauley, pp. 147-148. 
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"O thou eternall Spright, cleave ope the skie, 

And take thy flight into my feeble breast, 

Enlarge my thoughts, enlight my dimmer eye, 

That wisely of that burthen closely prest 
In my straight mind, I may be dispossess 
My Muse must sing of things of mickle weight; 

The souls eternity is my quest: 

Do thou me guide, that art the souls sure light, 

Grant that I never erre, but ever wend aright!” 84 

Henry More was the embodiment of the Christian spirit in his sincerity 
and devotion, and his life exemplified and realized the super-excellence 
of Christian virtue in its most pristine beauty. His life was of " an 
inwardness too deep for words.” 96 

Holy Cross 

Greek Orthodox Theological School 


94 Psychathanasia, Book I, Canto I, stanza 25. 
98 Craig, p. 425. 
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INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF THE ECUMENICAL 
PATRIARCHATE 

By BASIL S. GIANNAKAKIS 

[This is the first of two articles by Mr. Giannakakis 
on the Ecumenical Patriarchate.— Ed.J 


The Patriarch of Constantinople, who has the title of "Archbishop 
of Constantinople the New Rome, Ecumenical Patriarch,” is the spir¬ 
itual leader of the Orthodox Church all over the world. In addition to 
his spiritual authority recognized by the Orthodox Church, he also exer¬ 
cises ecclesiastical power over the Orthodox minorities in Turkey. 1 

The Greek Orthodox Church has three other Patriarchs, besides the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, at Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem. 
Canonically the four are all equal, 2 but the three last mentioned allow 
an honorary precedence to the Patriarch of Constantinople. He is 
elected and consecrated by the Holy Synod (Tega 2vvo5og) which is 
considered the sacred college of the Ecumenical Throne. It is composed 
of twelve Archbishops and its functions consist in superintending with 
the Patriarch, the maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline. It gives its 
decisions in the form of decrees or of synodical letters. 

As it was mentioned above, the Ecumenical Patriarch is the pri¬ 
mate of all the Christian Orthodox Churches. 3 * * * * 8 In this capacity he deals 
with the Heads of the autocephalous Orthodox Churches on all ques¬ 
tions relating to faith, Christian morals, and ecclesiastical law. In these 


1 During the Ottoman rule the Patriarch was the ex officio representative of 
the Greek nation to the Ottoman Government with which he was communicating 
either in person or by his Ministers for Foreign Affairs (styled "Great Logo- 
thete”), and by his Vice-Chancellor. 

2 Those of the Orthodox denomination are a group of quite independent 

Churches, each under its own Patriarch, the four ancient Patriarchates and the 

more modem Patriarchates of Russia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and so forth, while 

those of Roman Catholic denomination find their supreme head in the Papacy. 

In this structure, the Orthodox Church is like the Anglican Church which also 
consists of a group of independent Churches, namely, the Irish, Scottish, Welsh, 

American, and South African, under the primacy of the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. 

8 There are about 150,000,000 Orthodox Christians in the world. 
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matters the views and authority of the Ecumenical Patriarch are of 
predominant importance. 

The Ecumenical Patriarch is the chief of all the Metropolitans, 
Archbishops and Bishops belonging to the system of the Great Church 
which has its see in the city of Constantinople, 4 and is the first of all 
the autocephalous Orthodox Churches. The Patriarch, surrounded by 
the Permanent Holy Synod, governs the Church from the Ecumenical 
Throne. He nominates, consecrates, judges, and deposes Archbishops 
and Bishops within the sphere of his Church and Abbots of patriarchal 
convents and monasteries. Within his jurisdiction also lies the settle¬ 
ments of all ecclesiastical questions that are outside the competence 
of the archbishops residing in the various dioceses dependent on the 
Ecumenical Throne. As the Archbishop of Constantinople, he also ex¬ 
ercises his pastoral rights over his entire diocese in the same manner as 
any other Archbishop or Bishop. The above rights and privileges are 
united in the single person of the Patriarch and are derived from the 
Holy Ecumenical Councils. 

The Ecumenical Patriarchate, 5 which from the very beginning and 
at all times has had its seat in Constantinople, was established by the 
Second [Canon 3}, Fourth [Canon 28}, Fifth and Sixth [Canon 37} 
Ecumenical Synods. It continued to function, under these charters, 
throughout the whole period of the Byzantine Empire and the centu¬ 
ries of Turkish rule up to the present time. 

The Patriarchate is the only ecclesiastical authority in Orthodoxy 
which has the right to call together, in concert with the other Ortho¬ 
dox Churches, pan-Orthodox conferences, pro-synods and Ecumenical 
Synods. 

The seat of the Patriarchate is in the Greek suburb of Istanbul, the 
Phanar. 6 Here, amid a group of buildings, with the Greek college on 
the hill behind, stands the Greek Cathedral of St. George and the offi¬ 
cial residence of the Patriarch. 


4 Today the Ecumenical Patriarchate has four Metropoles [Chalcedon, Der- 
kon, Principonisos, Imbrus] in Turkey; four Metropoles in Dodecanesos; one in 
America [North and South]; one in Australia; two in Europe [the one being 
Russian]; one in Prague, Czechoslovakia; two autonomous Archdioceses in Es¬ 
tonia and Finland; and an autonomous one in Crete. 

8 It is called "Patriarchate of Constantinople,” "Great Church of Christ,” 
and "Church of Constantinople” [figlise de Constantinople, ou figlise de Phanar 
ou figlise phanariote]. The Turks call it "Rum Patrikhanesi,” or "Istanbul 
Patrikhanesi.” 

6 "Phanar" is called the Greek quarter of the city. 
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II 

The seat of the Patriarch fell vacant for two years, when the ancient 
city of Constantinople succumbed to the invading Turks (1453). But 
this situation did not continue long. Muhammed the Conqueror 
thought it fit to confer with the Greek leaders and his directions are 
quite opposite. 7 The Conqueror directed them to elect a Patriarch of 
their own choice. 

The Holy Synod chose a monk named Gennadius. When the Sul¬ 
tan heard about this choice, he invited Gennadius and the clergy for a 
conference. On that occasion he presented a precious scepter to Gen¬ 
nadius and said: "Be Patriarch, and may Heaven protect you! On every 
occasion count upon my friendship and enjoy all the privileges possessed 
by your predecessors." 8 These words were the charter of the Greek 
privileges, upon which was based the considerable civil jurisdiction 
which the Patriarch and his tribunals had always enjoyed. The history 
of the Patriarchate unmistakably shows that whenever these privileges 9 
were disputed or its authority challenged, those words of the Sultan 
were cited as the authority for its exercise. 10 One of the purposes of 
this recognition of the Patriarch was to bring together the various ele¬ 
ments of the states as compact homogenous entities. 

The Patriarch was given the title "Millet Bashi," or head of the 
nation, 11 and the Turkish title "Rutbetlu" which means "His Holi- 


7 "It is none of my business whom you choose for your Patriarch. Elect any¬ 
one who suits you and consecrate him according to your ancient usages. But this 
vacancy is intolerable and I do not countenance it. Get down to work at once. 
Your man will have my backing but delay and I shall have your heads." Crabites, 
The Courts of Egypt, 11 A.B.A.J. 485 (1925). 

8 See H. S. Williams, 24 Historians History of the World 329 (1907), 
Bertram, The Orthodox Privileges in Turkey, 10 N.S. J.S.C.L. 127 (1909), also 
Eversley & Chirol, The Turkish Empire 88 (1924). 

9 In the Turkish official language the word privilege was expressed in the 
term "Imtiyasat-l mezhebiye” (religious privileges). But from the beginning of 
the 20th century they replaced the above term with the word "Mukarrerat” or 
"Musaadat” (decisions, permissions). The word "lmtiyaz” means distinction, 
advantage, privilege, while the word "mukarrerat” means opinion and decision 
taken temporarily on a subject matter; therefore it connotes something the tem¬ 
porary and revocable. Similarly the word "musaadat," used also in the official 
Turkish language, means permission, condescension. Nicholas Eleftheriades, 
The Privileges of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 224 (in Greek, 1909). 

10 Bertram, op . cit. supra. 

11 The word "mil’Iet" (nation) was later replaced by "djema’at" (commu¬ 
nity). See Brown, Foreigners in Turkey 18 (1914). 
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ness/' 12 and was ranked as a vizier with a janissary guard. Thus the 
Patriarch became in effect the Pope of the Eastern Church. 

The Hatti-sharif, issued at the installation of Gennadius, contains in 
detail the prerogatives of the office of the Patriarch. This gave him, 
inter alia, judicial powers as head of the Greek community, with plenary 
powers to decide all civil, criminal, correctional, and other causes affect¬ 
ing marriage, divorces, legacies, and testaments between two or more 
Greeks. 13 

Though from the point of view of European law the position of 
foreigners in the East was considered as privileged, in fact these so- 
called privileges at their origin, were necessitated by the feasibility of 
the application exclusively to Moslems of Islamic ideas, jurisprudence, 
and laws belonging solely to the sphere of religion. This is the main 
reason why the Turks, at the time of the conquest of Constantinople, 
granted to the conquered population who remained subject to the Em¬ 
pire the freedom to practice their religion. Those "privileges” accorded 
by the Conqueror, were not so much privileges as rights. They pro¬ 
ceeded from no act of grace, but were strictly in pursuance of the fun¬ 
damental principles and tenets of the Islamic teaching. 14 


12 Young, 2 Corps de droit ottoman 2 (1905). 

13 Thereafter, at every installation of the Patriarchs, the Sultan used to give 
them a Berat, which was the exequatur (exequatur ou dtplome d’investiture) of 
every Patriarch or Metropolitan. They were similar to the Berat given to the 
Consuls-General of the Great Powers in Turkey. The difference between the two 
Berats is that while the latter was based on international agreement (capitula¬ 
tion) the former was based on the Ottoman law, mainly the Sacred law. Thus 
it can hardly be said that the Berats given to the Patriarchs were evidence of in¬ 
ternational responsibility of Turkey to grant the privileges of the Patriarchate, 
as was sought to be argued by some jurists, especially Greeks. 

14 The Prophet Muhammed seemed to consider all mankind as divided into 
two opposing camps, namely, the "House of Islam" (Dar-ul-islam), and the 
"House of War," that of all unbelievers (Dar ul Harp). He furthermore pro¬ 
vided that all conquered non-Moslems might live in peace under Moslem juris¬ 
diction by paying tribute (haradj). The Islamic teachings therefore, from the 
beginning, recognized the existence and independence of Christianity in a Mos¬ 
lem country and the freedom of the Christians to practice their religion, without 
the necessity to have recourse to the Islamic law when it is contrary to their reli¬ 
gious understanding. Eleftheriades, op, cit. supra, note 9, at 14-15. The 
Ottoman authorities were not competent to administer such laws, and the non- 
Moslems had the right to appeal to their religious heads, the MiPlet Bashi (Head 
of the Nation — title also conferred to the Patriarch), who thus became, in a 
sense, political authority. While this had created some embarrassments to the 
Turkish authority, they were at the same time relieved of the more embarrassing 
obligation of assuming jurisdiction in matters foreign to Moslem law and usage. 
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The regime of Muhammed the Conqueror has important bearing on 
the status of the Patriarchate. For centuries, after Muhammed, the 
Patriarchs referred to his regime to justify the existence of their privi¬ 
leges. But the reason which prompted him to grant those privileges 
was a matter of considerable conflict of opinion. 16 For instance, it was 
sought to be argued that Turks granted them for political reasons lest 
the union of the Churches should rouse European sentiments against 
them. But it is more reasonable to consider the reasons as based purely 
on religious considerations, even more so when the Conqueror granted 
similar privileges to the Armenian Patriarch and even to the Grand 
Rabbi at a time when the Jews were being persecuted in Christian 
Europe. 16 

The Greek Patriarchate was soon recognized by Turkey as the rep¬ 
resentative authority of all the Christian subjects of the Ottoman Em- 


The solution to the problem reached by Sultan Muhammed, by granting immuni¬ 
ties from jurisdiction to his non-Moslem subjects, may therefore be considered 
on the whole as wise and satisfactory. 

The Sheriat, or sacred law of Islam, guarantees the right of the non-Moslem 
in Moslem lands to practice their religion, not only in their ritual aspects but 
also to matters like marriage, inheritance laws, education, religious endowments, 
etc. It further enjoins that non-Moslems must be subject to their own authorities 
in these matters. These rights were from ancient times exercised by the Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarchs of Constantinople, as well as by the Patriarchs at Jerusalem 
and Alexandria, on behalf of the Orthodox communicants in the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire, down to March 2, 1919. Not only the Greek but also the Armenian Patri¬ 
archate and the Grand Rabbinate of Turkey enjoyed from the beginning similar 
privileges. 

15 Id. at 6-7. When Muhammed occupied Constantinople, he found existent 
all over the Byzantine Empire a system of immunity for the foreigners. Every 
nation under that Empire had the right to have its own jurisprudence, laws and 
judiciary. Thus the Venetian had the Balt, the Genuish the Podesta, the Ragu- 
sian the Console, and the Moslem the Cadi. The Conqueror preserved the same 
system and applied it to the Byzantines. Therefore, it was argued, one of the 
main reasons for the privileges of the Church was the existing international law 
at the time of the conquest. But it may be pointed out that since through the 
privileges of the Church only the relations between the subjects of the same 
state, namely the Ottoman Empire, were regulated, the rules of international 
law, if at all thought of, could not possibly have been applied in this matter. 
See an analysis of the subject in Eleftheriades, op. cit. supra at 33-47. 

16 It is significant that the sentiments of Christian Europe were not a whit 
roused when the Patriarchs were subject to untold sufferings at the hands of the 
Turks. Records reveal that even when the Patriarchs were hanged, there were no 
protests from Christian Europe. 
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pire. 17 The office of the Patriarch 18 discharged functions both religious 
and secular. It organized education; it dealt with such civil matters as 
marriage, wardship, inheritance, registration of births and deaths; and 
had courts of justice covering substantially the field of civil law. At a 
time when the Ottoman Empire extended far and wide, bringing within 
its ambit heterogenous nations, the above system proved very conve¬ 
nient. But eventually, when the Christian nations of that Empire one 
by one attained their independence, this system gradually became an 
anachronism. 18 In the case of the Ecumenical Patriarchate it was al¬ 
leged by some Turks and foreigners that in the new national Turkish 
State there was no place for such an institution, particularly as the 
holder of the office was generally believed to be the chief center of the 
political agitation which hampered the Turks in their national struggle 
with Greece. 20 

It is not certain that the Ecumenical Patriarchate had ever engaged 
itself in political agitation against Turkey. It seems nevertheless true, 
that when some of the Great Powers after the first world war exam¬ 
ined the possibility of detaching Constantinople from Turkey, the then 
Patriarch expressed his enthusiasm for the idea of encouraging the in¬ 
ternationalization of the old city. This may be the only instance of the 
exercise by the Patriarchate of some kind of political activity hostile to 
the Ottoman Empire. During the entire period of more than five centu¬ 
ries in which the Patriarchate existed side by side with the Ottoman 
Empire, the activities of the Patriarchate were not on any occasion sub¬ 
ject to scrutiny or complaint by the Turkish authorities. Except in the 
one instance mentioned above, the Patriarchate never failed in its loyalty 
to the Ottoman Empire. Though Gregory V, the Patriarch, was hanged 


17 Before the resurrection of independent Balkan states in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the Turkish Government was accustomed to classify its Christian subjects 
by their common religion rather than by their distinctive races. 

The Ecumenical Patriarchate at Constantinople had ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
not only over all the Greeks (except those of Cyprus, whose Archbishop has been 
head of an autocephalous Church since the Council of Ephesus in a.d. 431, and 
enjoys the privilege of signing his name in red ink), but also over the Serbs, 
Bulgarians, Roumanians and Albanians. 

18 Ever since 1453 the Patriarch had been an official of the Sultan’s Govern¬ 
ment. In later days, since the introduction of constitutional government at Con¬ 
stantinople, the heads of the non-Moslem communities in the Ottoman Empire, 
of which die Ecumenical Patriarch was the most important, had been officials 
of the Ministry of Justice in the Sultan’s Cabinet. This historic relationship, how¬ 
ever, was broken off by the Patriarchate on March 9, 1919, in a note which drew 
a protest from the Ottoman Government. 

19 2 Survey of International Affairs 267 (1925). 

20 See also p. 22 infra. 
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in 1821 after the Greek insurrection, the execution, as a matter of fact, 
was not the result of any personal responsibility of the Patriarch for 
the insurrection. On the other hand, out of a deep sense of loyalty to 
the Government, the Patriarch had even advocated the excommunica¬ 
tion of those Ottoman subjects who took part in the insurrection. 
Gregory V was executed as he was deemed to be the head of the 
Greek nation (Mirle Bascki), recognized as such by the Ottoman 
Government. 21 

When the Caliphate was abolished in March, 1924, there was a 
strong popular demand in Turkey for expelling also the heads of the 
foreign religious communities. 22 Nevertheless the Turkish Government 


21 "No proof of disloyalty on the part of the Patriarch could be derived from 
the events which occurred during the last war. . . . One must bear in mind the 
great turmoil in men’s consciences to which a cataclysm such as the war had 
given rise, and it would be both unjust and dangerous to judge the future on the 
basis of the past.” E. Veniselos, Lausanne Conference, 1 Turkey, CMD, No. 
1814 at 322 (1923). The future shows that the Patriarchate has ever since ab¬ 
stained from any political activity. Now it seems certain that since its powers 
are confined to only religious matters, it will continue as a strictly religious insti¬ 
tution. But during the critical years after the first world war, the Patriarchate 
found itself enmeshed in the antagonism between the Great Powers and between 
Greece and Turkey. 

Meletios IV, the then Patriarch, who was involving himself in political prop¬ 
aganda, was soon the object of a demonstration by a riotous mob, which forced 
its way into the Phanar. Meletios withdrew from Constantinople on July 10, 
1923, proceeding to Salonica and a suggestion was put forward at the time, that 
the Patriarchate might be transferred to that city. Such an idea, however, did 
not commend itself either to Greeks or to other Orthodox Churches. An acri¬ 
monious controversy was closed by the abdication of Meletios, which was com¬ 
municated to the Holy Synod on November 10, 1923, the prelate himself retir¬ 
ing to a monastery on Mount Athos. 

The election of his successor Gregorios VII, who was enthroned on Decem¬ 
ber 13, 1923, was a turbulent one. Papa Eftim, who was nominally head of the 
so-called Turkish Orthodox Church of Anatolia [a small community which main¬ 
tained that the Greeks of Asia Minor were in fact only Christianized Turks], led 
a violent opposition to the new Patriarch. Papa Eftim immediately after the 
election forcibly occupied the Phanar, drove out five Archbishops of the Holy 
Synod, and called upon the elected Patriarch Gregory to resign the Throne. Fi¬ 
nally the Turkish Government intervened and forced Eftim to leave the building, 
because, in fact, he was merely an adventurer, whose exploits were undertaken 
with an eye to his own advantage. See The Manchester Guardian, December 10, 
1923, p. 9 col. 3. 

22 Mustafa Kemal stated to a newspaper correspondent that "now that the 
Caliphate had been suppressed, it would be necessary also to suppress the Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarchate, the Armenian Patriarchate and the Grand Rabbinate. Pub¬ 
lic opinion could not tolerate this continued existence under a Republican Gov¬ 
ernment of such institutions which have acquired temporal privileges entirely 
foreign to their religious character.” The Times (London), May 6, 1924, p. 13 
col. 3. 
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observed the pledges given at Lausanne and Gregorios "achieved the 
feat, equalled by few of his predecessors in his holy office, of dying in 
harness.” 23 Gregorios died on November 16, 1924, and on December 
17, Mgr. Constantine VI Arapoghlu was elected to succeed him. 

Ill 

The question which deserves consideration now is, whether the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate has any international status, or if, constituted 
as it is by its very nature as an entity devoid of all real and effective 
political authority, it can enjoy a primordial prerogative of an institu¬ 
tion of international interest. 

The interest of the Great Powers for the protection of the Christian 
subjects in the Ottoman Empire was expressed in various bilateral or 
multilateral treaties of those Powers with Turkey. But until the eight¬ 
eenth century those treaties did not provide a strong guarantee for the 
Christians. 24 But from 1740, treaty rights arising from capitulations were 
made perpetual, and hence, were not subject to further modification by 
succeeding Sultans. An important example was the treaty of Kutschuk- 
Kainardji, of July 16,1774. Under Article 7 of this treaty, the Sublime 
Porte "promises to protect constantly the Christian religion and churches 
and allow the ministers of Russia at Constantinople to make representa¬ 
tion on their behalf.” 25 This most important provision gave to Russia 
for the first time a preferential right of protection of Christian "rayas,” 
not conceded to any other Christian Power and a right of intervention 
on behalf of all the Christian population, which in effect amounted to 
a right of interference in the domestic affairs of the Ottoman Empire. 26 

23 2 Survey, op. cit. supra at 269. In 472 years, 105 Patriarchs had been de¬ 
posed by the Porte, twenty-seven forced to abdicate, and others imprisoned, be¬ 
headed, strangled, or hanged. Only about ten had died natural deaths in the 
Phanar. Id. at note 2. 

24 The Turkish theory was that a treaty could be in force only during the 
life of the Sultan who signed it, as a kind of modus vwendi or temporary truce 
with unbelievers (soulh). 

25 Hertslet, 3 The Map of Europe by Treaty 2011 (1875). 

26 "De la,” as M. Sorel says, "pour la Russie l’obligation de s’immiscer dans 
les affaires interieures de la Turquie, chaque fois que les internets des chretiens 
l’exige.” Sorel, La Question d’Orient au XVlll e Steele 262 (1889). 

Obviously Article 7 deals with the Christians of the Orthodox rite, because 
Christians of the Catholic rite were already under the protection of France and 
Austria, by the Capitulations that the Sultan had granted them, or by the treaties 
concluded between the Sublime Porte and those Powers. Protestants were also 
under the effective protectorate of the Protestant Powers (England, Prussia, 
United Netherlands). It was in that sense that Russia construed the stipulation 
of Article 7. See C. L. Papadopoulos, "Les Privileges du Patriarchat Oecu- 
menique.” These pour le Doctorat 141 (1924). 
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Russia never in the future, up until the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, failed to call for the implementation of these provisions. 27 Her 
intervention for such an enforcement became its fixed diplomatic policy 
with rather useful results for her beneficiaries, but not always free of 
political pursuances and selfishness. The Sultan, conscious sometimes 
of the inferiority of his military force, temporarily recognized the right 
for the Russian ambassador to intervene on their behalf. At any rate 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate became the most authentic representative 
Christian authority in the Ottoman Empire, the center of a great antag¬ 
onism among the Great Powers and the field of a struggle for uncov¬ 
ered or conflicting pursuits. Protection of Christian minorities by the 
Great Powers, mistreatment of those minorities by Turks, keen political 
interest of Russia for the capture of Constantinople, and especially of 
the throne of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, and rivalry of England and 
other powers towards Russia, all these facts had a great influence on 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate which had to suffer or benefit depending 
on the particular situation. 28 


The Law of Hatt-i Humayun and the Subsequent Treaties 

Under the law of Hatt-i Humayun 29 of February 18, 1856, the rela¬ 
tions between Church and State were regulated 30 and a promise of an 
international character was given by Turkey. The promise given by the 
Sublime Porte, to respect the privileges of the Christians, was officially 
communicated by her to the Great Powers. Thus, under this law and the 
Treaty of Paris of the same year, the privileges of the Christians in Tur- 


27 This right of Russia to be considered as protector of the Orthodox Church, 
was also recognized in the treaties of Ainali-Konak of 1779; Jassy of 1792; 
Bucharest of 1812; Adrianople of 1829. 

28 Beginning with the treaty of Kutschuk Kainardji, Turkey had made nu¬ 
merous treaties with European powers xn which she agreed to respect the rights 
of Christian minorities and to allow a certain amount of supervision by the pow¬ 
ers to secure this end, but she has blithely violated every one of the treaties, gen¬ 
erally when the jealousies of the powers were strong enough to prevent joint or 
individual action for the protection of these minorities. Tliomas, One Hundred 
Years of the Monroe Doctrine 490 (1923). 

29 For the text of the law see Hertslet, 2 The Map of Europe by Treaty 1243- 
49 (1875); also Von Pischon, Die Verfassung der griechisch-orthodoxen Kirche 
in der Turkei, Ein Beitrag zu der neuen Kirchengeschichte des Orients: in Stu- 
dien und Kritiken pars . 272-273 (1864). 

30 This law established for the first time the system of the mixed civil (not 
religious) courts, consisting of Christians and Moslems, in which, contrary to 
the practice until that time, Christians were allowed as witnesses. They were 
sworn in accordance with their religion. 
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key became a subject of international interest and character. Moreover, 
during the period following the Treaty of Paris, Christian Europe often 
intervened in the domestic affairs of Turkey, using as a pretext the pro¬ 
tection of Christian minorities. This incessant intervention of the 
European countries and the repeated assurances of protection by Turkey 
had created a customary international European law for the protection 
of those minorities 81 . 

Five years after the Hatt-i Humayun, in 1861, there was issued 
a Vezirial Circular recalling to the local authorities the principles gov¬ 
erning the rules of successions among Christians, and containing a par¬ 
agraph, the faulty drafting of which was the cause of subsequent con¬ 
troversy, regarding their rights of testamentary disposition. 82 In the year 
1862, an important law regulating the privileges of the Orthodox com¬ 
munity was promulgated in spite of repeated protests from the Patri¬ 
archate. This statute having been looked upon with disfavor by the 
Patriarchate from the very beginning, no attempt ever was made by the 
Patriarch to further its objectives. The statute, designed to be a measure 
of secularization, created a Mixed Council composed of four Metro¬ 
politans and eight lay representatives with jurisdiction to try questions 
relating to successions referred to it by the parties and authority to de¬ 
cide the validity of wills. But matters such as marriage, divorce, ali¬ 
mony, and those relating to the discipline of the clergy, were left to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Patriarch in Synod, a purely clerical 
tribunal. 33 

After the Hatt-i Humayun was passed, the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
was continually reorganized to keep in harmony with the pace of the 
new developments which were going on in Turkey. The next stage of 
reorganization of the Patriarchate came in 1908. In that year the Patri¬ 
archate was deprived of its capacity to represent the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian elements in Turkey to the Government of Sultan. 84 Subsequently 
the Convention of Lausanne circumscribed the powers of the Patri- 


81 Eleftheriades, op. cit. supra note 9, at 211. 

32 Bertram, op. cit. supra at 137. 

83 At one time the Patriarch had undoubtedly a certain limited criminal juris¬ 
diction, not only over his clergy, but even over lay members of his communion. 
What was the extent of this jurisdiction and how it originated is not easy to say. 
With the law of 1862 it finally disappeared. While it survived, the Patriarch 
executed his own judgments and maintained his own prison. 

34 After the adoption of the second Constitution of Turkey in 1909, some of 
the so-called Young Turks upheld the assimilation of the minorities within Tur¬ 
key. The confusion and persecution of Christians which followed led to the 
Balkan war. 
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archate to religious matters, with the only exception of matters relating 
to marriage and divorce. But the introduction of a system of civil mar¬ 
riage in Turkey on October 6, 1926, ultimately displaced even that last 
vestige of its political and judicial powers. Today it fulfills its purpose 
as a purely religious institution. 

But in any attempt to define the status of the Patriarchate, it would 
be proper to take into consideration some of the important international 
treaties which followed the Treaty of Paris, such as the two protocols 
of London and the Treaty of Berlin. Under those treaties Turkey was 
clearly obliged to protect its Christian subjects, and the whole relation 
between her and its Christian minorities and the other Powers was based 
on the principles of the international law, as developed in the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 35 


35 The protocol of London of January 7, 1871, signed by the representatives 
of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, and Turkey, con¬ 
tained the following provision: "It is an essential principle of international law 
that no power can absolve itself from the obligations of a treaty, nor modify its 
stipulations, except in pursuance of the assent of the contracting parties by virtue 
of an amicable agreement." Ravndal, The Origin of the Capitulations and of the 
Consular Institution 49 (1921). The protocol is significant in view of the pro¬ 
vision of the Koran which permits a true believer to release himself from con¬ 
tracts with a non-Moslem even without notice. In another protocol signed at 
London in March 31, 1877, the Great Powers informed Turkey that "if the con¬ 
dition of the Christian subjects of the Sultan should not be improved . . . they 
think it right to declare that such a state of affairs would be incompatible with 
their interests and those of Europe in general. In such cases they reserve to them¬ 
selves to consider in common as to the means which they may deem best fitted 
to secure the well-being of the Christian populations, and the interests of the 
general peace." The Duke of Argyll, 1 The Eastern Question 398 (1879). We 
can clearly see in the wording of the above provision the kind of responsibility 
that the Great Powers undertook, and which is quite similar to the broad respon¬ 
sibilities of the League of Nations and the United Nations, where the protection 
of religious minorities falls into the framework of the system devised for the 
maintenance of the peace and security of the world. 

In the Treaty of Berlin of July 13, 1878, Turkey gave new and fresh assur¬ 
ances for the protection of non-Moslem religion in her territory. Art. 62 of the 
treaty provides that " The Sublime Porte having expressed the intention to main¬ 
tain the principle of religious liberty (See Hatt-i Humayum, p. 19 et seq. supra ) 
and give it the widest scope, the contracting parties take note of this spontaneous 
declaration. . . . The freedom and outward exercise of all forms of worship are 
assured to all, and no hindrance shall be offered either to the hierarchical organ¬ 
ization of the various communions or to their relations with their spiritual 
chiefs." Hertslet, 4 The Map of Europe by Treaty 2796-7 (1891). Finally, Tur¬ 
key undertakes in the same treaty to maintain all the provisions of the Treaty of 
Paris of 1856 and the Treaty of London of 1871, if they are not abrogated by 
the stipulations of the present treaty (Art. 63). Id. at 2798. 
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Following the first world war the treaty of peace between the Al¬ 
lied Powers and Turkey was signed at Sevres, on August 10, 1920. 86 
That treaty contained particularly heavy terms for Turkey and especially 
strict provisions regarding the protection of the minorities. 87 But the 
Allies had been prepared to make concessions ever since the failure of 
the Treaty of Sevres first became apparent. In March, 1922, the min¬ 
isters of the Allied Powers at Paris had proposed substantial departures 
from the Treaty of Sevres in a note that was almost apologetic in tone. 
Two great objectives were, however, retained — protection of Christian 
minorities and freedom of the straits. Finally during the peace negotia¬ 
tions in 1922-23, there was suggested, among other things, the protec¬ 
tion of religious and racial minorities in Turkey. While the protection 
of minorities was viewed favorably, unalterable opposition to the tra¬ 
ditional policy of the capitulations was declared and upon this rock the 
conference broke. 


IV 

The question of the Ecumenical Patriarchate was dramatically 
raised at the Peace Conference of Lausanne. The retention of the seat 
of the Patriarchate in Constantinople was the subject of a lengthy and 
interesting discussion in the sub-commission on Exchange of Popula¬ 
tions. 88 The main stumbling block for the progress of the negotiations 
during the Lausanne Conference was the insistence of Turkey that the 
Patriarchate must be removed from Turkey. This move by Turkey 
naturally met with great opposition from all the delegations. The 
British were mindful of the repercussions such a drastic measure would 
have in the entire Christian world. They maintained that apart from 
wounding the religious sentiments, especially of the Orthodox, such 
removal would be likely to produce a most painful impression in Eng¬ 
land and elsewhere. 89 


36 For the text see 15 A.T.I.L. 179-295 (suppl. 1921). 

37 The provisions of the treaty were drawn up by the Allies and signed by 
the Turkish representatives, but never ratified by the Parliament. The treaty pro¬ 
vides for religious freedom, but this provision had not the saving clause regard¬ 
ing "public order and public morals.” The penalties for any interference with 
religious freedom were to be "The same whatever may be the creed concerned” 
(Art. 141). The prerogatives and immunities granted by the Sultans to racial 
minorities were to be respected, and any abrogations by the new government 
were to be null and void. (Art. 149). 

38 The Sub-Committee met on December 2, 1922, under the presidency of 
Mr. Montagna of Italy. See Lausanne Conference, 1 Turkey, CMD, No. 1814 
at 328-337 (1923). 

39 Id. at 333. 
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The delegate from France was not less vociferous in his protests. 
The removal of the Patriarch, the French delegate said, would leave 
the entire Orthodox community without its spiritual leader, since he 
is also Archbishop of Constantinople. 40 The United States delegate 
pointed out the formidable public opinion in America in favor of the 
retention of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 41 

The Turkish delegation 42 presented to the Sub-Commission a writ¬ 
ten declaration in which it was maintained, among other things, that the 
clergy and its hierarchical leader must not in the future concern them¬ 
selves with any but purely spiritual matters. They also maintained that 
the Patriarchate must be transferred to some place outside the frontiers 
of Turkey. They further questioned the raison d’etre of the institution, 
since, according to them, it had always been a political organ, and such 
an organ, they maintained, ceased to exist, when the political privileges 
which it formally enjoyed and the organic institutions which depended 
on it have been abolished. 43 The same delegation at another meeting 
of the Sub-Commission alleged that the Patriarchate had constantly in¬ 
dulged and would continue to indulge in political activities, and it, 
therefore, demanded its removal from Constantinople. They further 
alleged that the hostile contact of the Patriarchate during the last war 
convinced them beyond doubt that its continuance in Constantinople 
would only lead to further disturbances. They suggested as a solution 
the transfer of the Patriarchate to Mount Athos, 44 where it could ex¬ 
ercise its spiritual influence over the Orthodox world 45 

The participation by Greece in any agreement for removal of the 
Patriarchate, the Greek delegation thought, would not have any legal 
basis, since the institution in question was Turkish and not Greek. 46 
The Greek delegation pointed out the legal basis of the claim of the 
Greeks in Turkey, apart from religion and sentimental considerations. 
The recognition of the rights of the Greeks dated back to the earliest 
times — a recognition in effect of the fundamental religious difference 
between the victor and the vanquished. Since Sheriat law, an exclu¬ 
sively Moslem religious law, could not be made applicable to the Chris¬ 
tian, the Sultan recognized the legal right of the Christians to be gov¬ 
erned by their own Canonical law, under the spiritual leadership of 


40 Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

42 Meeting of December 16, 1922. 

43 CMD at 333 op. cit. supra. 

44 Monastery in Greece. 

45 CMD at 336 op. cit. supra. 

43 Id. at 333. 
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the Ecumenical Patriarch who alone has the divine authority (jure 
canonico et facto) to administer such laws. Furthermore, the Patri¬ 
archate, whose historic seat was Constantinople, 47 had been set up by 
the decrees of the second and fourth Ecumenical Councils, which 
formed the basis of the Canonical law of all Churches. It was also ir¬ 
removable, and only the Ecumenical Council would give a decision on 
its maintenance or removal. The decisions, therefore, of a political con¬ 
ference in such matters could have no legal effect. 48 Finally, the delega¬ 
tion of the United States expressed the desire shown by a great part of 
American public opinion in favor of the retention of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate at Constantinople 49 and associated themselves with the 
British viewpoint. 60 

The Sub-Commission failed to bring about any measure of agree¬ 
ment between the two powers on this question, and invited the earnest 
attention of the Commission to this regrettable fact. 


Commission and the Patriarchate 

The Territorial and Military Commission discussed the question of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate at its meeting of January 10, 1923. 51 Lord 


47 Whether the seat of the Patriarchate was at Constantinople or not, the 
same delegate pointed out, to the Orthodox world the Patriarch would always 
be considered as the Archbishop of Constantinople. He also, till the proclama¬ 
tion of the Constitution (it was adopted on April 20, 1924), was the head of 
the Greek nation in Turkey, and, his powers having been confirmed by the 
Berats given by the Turkish Government, he held the rank of vizier in the hier¬ 
archy of the officials of the State. He finally must be of Turkish nationality. It 
may be pointed out that the last-mentioned requirement exists even today. 

48 CMD at 334 op. tit. supra. 

*»Id. at 333. 

50 The British delegation read the following declaration at the meeting of 
December 3, 1922: "... I have received his Lordship's formal instructions to 
declare once more that he could not agree to any proposal aiming at the removal 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate from Constantinople. ... It would be unjust 
to prejudice in any way the rights and the purely spiritual jurisdiction which be¬ 
long to the Ecumenical Patriarch as primate of the Orthodox Churches and as 
head of the Orthodox Church in Turkey." Id. at 335. 

61 Lord Gurzon was in the chair. Speaking to the Commission he said: 
". . . We had a very strong pronouncement from the chief American delegate, 
showing far away in the United States great importance is attached to this ques¬ 
tion. Since I have been here I have been overwhelmed every day with letters and 
telegrams from all sorts of people all over the world, but none of them are more 
frequent or more full of profound feeling and conviction than those which I 
receive about the Patriarchate." Id. at 319. 
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Gurzon, the chairman, proposed 52 that this institution would remain 
in Constantinople deprived in the future of its political and administra¬ 
tive character and remaining a purely religious institution. Thus there 
would not be any reason for the Turkish delegation to fear that the 
Patriarchate would use its powers for political purposes. 58 

Mr. Diamandy of Roumania reminded the Commission that the 
Roumanian Church, being independent and autocephalous, was con¬ 
nected with the Ecumenical Patriarchate by spiritual bonds only. He 
also pointed out that the religious conscience of the Roumanian people 
would be wounded if arbitrary methods were employed against the 
Patriarchate, which had been established at Constantinople for 
centuries. 54 

Mr. Rakitch of Yugoslavia pointed out that this institution had al¬ 
ways played a most important part in the moral development of a cer¬ 
tain portion of the human race. To many generations the Patriarchate 
had given guidance and assistance in matters of Christian morality in 
daily life. Its removal would create a great moral void and it would 
stir the conscience of people of all religions. It would leave the blemish 
on the Turkish state to be the only one in the world to deny a proper 
place to a venerable Christian institution dating back many centuries 
with an uninterrupted record of activity in the cause of civilization and 
moral beneficence, even in the remote times of intolerance and religious 
persecution. 55 

Mr. Veniselos of Greece, in reply to the argument of the Turkish 
delegation that the Patriarchate would always exercise political activity, 
pointed out that the institution in question had existed side by side with 
the Ottoman Empire for five centuries, and that this was the first occa¬ 
sion on which the Turkish Government had found cause to complain of 
its action. 56 As to the political privileges of the Patriarchate, he agreed 


82 The heads of the French, Roumanian, Yugoslavian, and Greek delegations 
profoundly agreed with his proposal. Id. at 319-328. 

53 Id. at 319. 

64 Id. at 320. 

65 Id. at 321. 

86 There were occasions when the Patriarchate stood with the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire against Russia and other Powers. This fact is indicated by many diplomatic 
documents and correspondences. Mr. Stramankoff, at the head of the Foreign 
Office of St. Petersburg, in a letter to Navikow, Russian Ambassador at Vienna, 
dated December 20, 1872, said: "You have no doubt leamt the last decision as 
to the sequestration of the property belonging to the Church of Jerusalem: al¬ 
though rather late in the day, this measure will be none the less a good lesson to 
our religious opponents. The Greeks, let us hope, will understand the utter mad¬ 
ness of their attacks upon Russia and the Bulgarians, particularly when they see 
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upon their abolishment, pointing out that it was the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment itself that had once considered it desirable to grant the rights and 
privileges which were not at issue. It was up to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment alone to deprive the Patriarch of his political authority as the head 
of the Greek nation, and to abrogate all provisions in the law giving the 
Patriarch political powers. 57 Mr. Veniselos, furthermore, reminded the 
Commission that the demand of the Turkish delegation went beyond 
the terms of the Angora Pact, which recognized that the non-Moslem 
minorities were entitled to the same guarantees as those granted to 
minorities by the European treaties. The Turkish Government, in its 
reply to the note from the Allied Governments of the September 23, 
1922, had moreover once more undertaken to give these guarantees to 
the non-Moslem minorities. This was one of the conditions on which 
the Greek Government had consented to evacuate Eastern Thrace in 
favor of Turkey. 58 

Ismet Pasha 59 of Turkey made reference before the Commission to 
the assurances given by the Allied and Greek delegations that the Patri¬ 
archate would refrain from activities of a political or administrative 
character, and would confine itself to purely religious activities. "With 
a view of giving a supreme proof of the conciliatory disposition of the 
delegation over which he presided, Ismet Pasha withdrew this proposal 
under the conditions just stated by him, and in reliance on the assurances 
of which he had already taken note." 60 Lord Gurzon, the Chairman of 
the Commission, was certain that the Commission would have received 


the throne of the Ecumenical Patriarch, in whom they take so much pride, 
dependent upon the good will of a man like Khalil, who incites them against 
us in order the better to indulge his own animosity/' Lord Montagu, Foreign 
Policy: England and the Eastern Question 143 (1877). General Ignatieu, Rus¬ 
sian Ambassador at Constantinople, writing to the Russian Ambassador at 
Vienna emphasized: . . It is certainly true that the fanatics of the Patriarchate 

make the task that he has undertaken very easy. ... I have written lately to our 
Consuls to withdraw all subsidies and assistance to Greek churches and schools. 
Perhaps by this means their eyes will be opened/' Id. at 151. 

57 E.g. Those provisions in the law of vilayets which made the Patriarch a 
member ex officio of certain councils; or those in the electoral law which con¬ 
ferred on him the right to supervise the drawing up of electoral lists. 

58 CMD at 324 op. cit. supra. 

59 He is identical with Ismet Inonii, the later President of the Turkish Re¬ 
public. 

60 CMD at 327 op. cit. supra. The way to this concession was paved by the 
return of Hassan Bey, a prominent member of the Turkish delegation, who had 
been sent back to Ankara for definite instructions, bearing authority to make 
concessions on this and other points. 

"This concession is probably part of the price paid for yesterday’s surrender 
of the Allies in the minorities controversy. . . . Americans may feel satisfaction 
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with great satisfaction the intimation contained in Ismet Pasha’s last 
sentence, that the Turkish delegation "renounced the project of requir¬ 
ing the departure of the Patriarch from Constantinople.” 61 

This renunciation by Turkey might not be binding on her under in¬ 
ternational law, if it is considered as the only basis for the Patriarchate’s 
retention in Constantinople. But this renunciation is simply a fresh rec¬ 
ognition of a previously existing situation according to which Turkey 
is obliged to retain the Patriarchate there under a series of international 
agreements with other Powers, under the general rules of International 
Law concerning the protection of minorities, and under her own na¬ 
tional laws and Constitution. This obligation would have to be main¬ 
tained with or without the above renunciation. 


Harvard Law School 


because the Greek Patriarch remains in Constantinople.” N. Y. Times, January 
11, 1923, p. 1, col. 3. 

Therefore the storm of protest from all over the world for the desired re¬ 
moval of the Ecumenical Patriarchate which, it was contended, would be like 
the expulsion of the Pope from Rome, gave the conference initiative to force the 
Turks to yield on that point. Lane, "Why Greeks and Turks Oppose Being Ex¬ 
changed,” 18 Current History 89 (April-September 1923). 

61 CAID at 327 op. cit. supra. 
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METHODISM AND BISHOP ERASMUS 


By THE VERY REV. GEORGE TSOUMAS 

The relationship between John Wesley, the father of the doctrinal 
and practical Methodism, and Erasmus, who appeared in London in 
1763 and claimed to be the Greek Bishop of Arcadia, Crete, is 
scarcely known outside Methodist circles — and even there it is not 
given prominence. This relationship constitutes a minor event in John 
Wesley’s early and tumultuous life and has left little or no influence 
in the development of Methodism. Nevertheless, one thing stands out: 
Erasmus was not only accepted as a canonical Bishop of the Greek Or¬ 
thodox Church, but also — and upon Wesley’s request— "ordained” 
some of his preachers to Holy Orders. 

This present study, however, purports to show that what the Meth¬ 
odist historians believed to be true for almost two hundred years, is an 
error. The fact is that Erasmus was not a canonical Bishop of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, a conclusion that is reached after consideration of 
certain important points: First, Erasmus shows total ignorance of the 
practice, custom, and canon law of the Church he is supposed to repre¬ 
sent. Secondly, the certificate he gives to the ordinands differs in content 
from that of the Greek Orthodox Church of that period. Thirdly, his 
deplorable state — "being in dire need and ready to be thrown into 
prison” — contradicts the kindness, honors, and hospitality accorded to 
visiting Greek prelates by the English ecclesiastical and civil authorities 
and the Greek people living in London during this and the previous 
periods. And fourthly, his name is not found in the catalogues of Bish¬ 
ops of Crete. Before, however, developing these points, it is necessary 
to present the events leading to the relationship between John Wesley 
and Erasmus. 

The year 1763 stands out as a crucial one for early Methodism. 
John Wesley had been left alone in London to administer to the spir¬ 
itual needs of his ever-growing Methodist Societies. 1 His brother, 


1 The beginnings of Methodism passed through three stages: the first at Ox¬ 
ford, November, 1729; the second at Savannah, Georgia, April, 1736; and the 
third at London, May 1, 1738, which was completed in July, 1740, Journal of 
the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., edited by Nehemiah Cumock (London: The Ep- 
worth Press, 1938) I, 198, n. 1. See also Ibid., I, 197, 458 ff.; II, 262, 314. 
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Charles Wesley, who had been his assistant in all matters, had retired 
to a comparative seclusion since 1757. 2 His other minister-colleagues 
had either died or were disabled or obliged to relinquish the itinerant 
ministry. Furthermore, the lay preachers 3 whom Wesley “set apart” 
since 1752 to help him preach the gospel to the masses were becoming 
bolder in their demands to administer the Sacraments to the Wesleyans 
with or without ordination. The Bishops of the Established Church 
refused to ordain “these unlettered” men. Therefore, some of them 
proceeded to act as Ministers without ordination. 

John Wesley understood the seriousness of the situation. He had 
to act to save his Societies from extinction, but how, he knew not. He 
was only a Presbyter of the Church and therefore could not ordain. In 
this difficult state, he happened to read a book which altered his views 
on ecclesiastical polity, thus solving his problem. One day in January, 
1746, on the way to Bristol, he read over Lord King’s 4 5 Account of the 
Primitive Church. “In spite of the vehement prejudice of my educa¬ 
tion,” Wesley records in his Journal, “I was ready to believe that this 
was a fair draught; but if so, it would follow that Bishops and Pres¬ 
byters are (essentially) of one order, and that originally every Christian 
congregation was a Church independent of all others.” 6 Ten years later 


2 Ibid., V, 47, n. 2. 

3 Wesley authorized his preachers with these words: “Take thou authority to 
preach the gospel/’ Nevertheless, it was not considred an ordination, and the 
preachers did not accept it as such. John Simon, “Wesley’s Ordinations” in the 
Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society (September, 1914), IX, 146. 

4 Peter King was bom in 1669 of a dissenting family. He was educated in 
the Calvinistic University of Leyten. His father was a baker but his uncle was 
John Locke. Peter had an interest in early history of the Church, and in 1691, 
while only 22 years old, wrote his Inquiry. Later he served in the parliament and 
published a second edition of his work in two parts. Dictionary of National Bi¬ 
ography, XI, 144. 

5 Journal, op. cit., Ill, 232. The Inquiry is composed of ten chapters, and was 
written to lessen the tension that existed during the 17th century between the 
Congregationalists, the Presbyterians, and the Anglicans, each one of whom main¬ 
tained that their form of church government was upheld by the primitive church 
of the first three-hundred years. And justifiably it has been likened to a crystal 
ball in which each of these churches sees in it its own church government. The 
fourth chapter, in particular, showed Wesley that Bishops and Presbyters are but 
one order, differing only in degree. King argues his thesis by pointing out that 
with the Bishop’s permission the Presbyter discharged all the functions of the 

Bishop; that they were called by the same titles; and that they were said to be of 
the same order. The Presbyter preached, presided in church consistories, excom¬ 
municated, returned penitents, confirmed and even ordained. Little is said of the 
Presbyter’s ordaining; yet, “as little as there is, there are clearer proofs of the 
Presbyters ordaining than there are of their administering the Lord’s Supper.” 
King quotes Cyprian's 75th epistle, and others (Tertullian, Clement of Alexan- 
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he read Bishop Stillingfleet’s Irenicum which further convinced him that 
the episcopal form of government is not prescribed in Scripture by 
Christ and the Apostles, nor any form of church government, 6 and 
therefore (reasoned Wesley) he had "as good right to ordain as to 
administer the Lord’s Supper/’ 7 being a "Scriptural Episcopos." 8 

In spite of the conviction that he was a Bishop, and therefore had 
every right to ordain, Wesley restrained himself at this stage. Later, 
however, he saw reasons and used the right. 9 In the year 1763, he found 
a temporary solution in the person of Erasmus, whom he found in Lon¬ 
don and who called himself the Greek Bishop of Arcadia, Crete. 

John Wesley informs us that he met Erasmus in London in dire 
need. "A year ago," he writes to the printer of St . James Chronicle, 
"I found a stranger perishing from want and expecting to be thrown in 


dria). The truth of the matter is that Wesley read what concerned him and ig¬ 
nored that particular statement of King which said that the Presbyter discharged 
his priestly duties only ". . . by permission of the Bishop/’ If, then, Wesley 
considered himself a "Scriptural Episcopos” still he required the permission of 
his Bishop to ordain, which he never had. See an exhaustive criticism of the 
Inquiry by William Sclatter in his work, An original draught of the Primitive 
Church ... to a discourse entitled an Inquiry (London: Stratan, 1717). An¬ 
other one attacked the Inquiry: An impartial view and censure of the Mistakes 
propagated for the ordaining power of the Presbyters in a late book entitled 
Inquiry . The author is unknown, and even the date of publication, which Mrs. 
J. Gurnett, assistant in the Rare Book Department of the Boston Public Library, 
places in the year 1718. It is extraordinary that Wesley ignored these refuta¬ 
tions by the Inquiry, and it is also important that Lord King recanted his views 
expressed in the Inquiry . 

6 Letters of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., edited by John Tilford (London: 
The Epworth Press, 1938), III, 182. The Irenicum is composed of two parts. 
The first part has eight chapters, and the second, seven chapters. It is a more 
powerful work than Lord King’s Inquiry and well-documented. It was written 
when the author was 25 years of age. Later he, too, retracted his views in a Ser¬ 
mon Preached at a Pubhck Ordination at St. Peter’s Cornhill, March 15, 1685. 
"It is commendable/’ concludes Stillingfleet in this sermon, "piece of ingenuity 
in any person to retreat former opinions upon full conviction/’ Ibid., 2. 

7 Tyerman, op. cit Ill, 430. 

8 Ibid., 445. 

9 In 1784, pressed by the new conditions in America after the American War 
of Independence, Wesley "set apart" Coke "as a Superintendent of the work in 
America.” Tyerman, op. cit., Ill, 433. Further, he appointed two more, Mr. 
Whatcoat and Mr. Vasey, "to go and serve the desolate sheep in America." Jour¬ 
nal, op. cit., VII, 15. Although he avoids using the term "ordain" in his Jour¬ 
nal, he does so in his Diary; cf. Diary Sept. 1: "Prayed, ordained R. Whatcoat 
and T. Vasey.” Sept. 2: "Prayed, ordained Dr. Coke (as Superintendent) by 
the imposition of my hands . . . (being assisted by other ordained ministers).” 
Loc. cit . Coke was a Presbyter of the Church of England like Wesley. 
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prison. He told me he was a Greek Bishop. I examined his credentials 
and was fully satisfied. After much conversation in Greek and Latin 
(he spoke no English at all) I determined to relieve him effectively 
which I did without delay and promised to send him back to Amster¬ 
dam, where he had several friends of his nation. This I did . . . upon 
motives of humanity.” 10 

Being convinced, then, that Erasmus was a canonical Bishop of the 
Greek Church, according to his credentials and testimony of other gen¬ 
tlemen in London "who had known him in Turkey and were ready to 
attest to his episcopal character,” 11 Wesley requested him to ordain to 
Holy Orders some of his preachers. Erasmus obliged and ordained 
John Jones, 12 Samson Staniforth, Thomas Bryant, Alexander Mather, 
and others. From Staniforth it is learned that Wesley sent for him at 
his home. ". .. The messenger,” states Staniforth in his Journal, "told 
me that he wanted to speak to me and I must come immediately. When 
I came I found the Grecian Bishop with him who ordained me and 
three others. But finding it would offend my brethren, I have never 
availed myself of this to this hour.” 13 

The news soon circulated that Wesley’s preachers had received or¬ 
dination from the hands of a Bishop of the Greek Church. As was natu¬ 
ral many flocked to him for ordination. How many he ordained will 
probably never be known because the ordinations were performed se¬ 
cretly and were kept so by many of the ordinands. It is known that he 
ordained, besides those already mentioned, a Baptist minister, 14 three 
tradesmen, a master baker, 15 a Lawrence Coughland, who had no learn¬ 
ing, 16 and six other Wesleyan preachers. Since they were ordained 
without Wesley’s knowledge, they were punished by exclusion from the 
Societies. 17 Later, Erasmus was recalled from Amsterdam by other per- 


10 Letters, op. cit., Ill, 136. 

11 Tyerman, op. cit., II, 486. It is stated elsewhere that Erasmus had been 
driven from his see by the Turks because he baptized a Musulman into the faith 
of Christ. John Whitehead, The Life of Rev. John Wesley (Philadelphia: Wil¬ 
liam S. Stockton, 1845), II, 291. 

12 Jones was authorized to inquire about Erasmus from "the Patriarch of 
Smyrna,” (Metropolitan is more correct), from whom it is said that he received 
a favorable answer. Letters, op. cit., IV, 289. 

13 W. W. Fichett, Wesley and His Century (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1906), p. 363; Tyerman, op. cit., II, 487. 

14 Journal, op. cit., V, 47, n. 2. 

15 Tyerman, op. cit., II, 486. 

16 Letters, op. cit., V, 290. 

1T Wesley gave two reasons for the invalidity of their ordination: it was per¬ 
formed in a language which the ordinands did not understand; and they had 
given money (five guineas). Ibid., 291. 
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sons to give ordination to a Mr. S-1 and "three other persons, as un¬ 

learned as any of the apostles, but I believe (writes Wesley] not so 
much inspired.’’ 18 

To the ordinands, Erasmus gave a letter of recommendation, a trans¬ 
lation of which is given by one of John Wesley’s bitterest enemies: 19 

"Our measure from the grace, gift and power of the All¬ 
holy and Life-giving Spirit, given by our Saviour Jesus Christ to 
His Divine and holy apostles, to ordain subdeacons and deacons; 
and also to advance to the dignity of a priest; of this grace which 
hath descended to our humility, I have ordained subdeacon and 
deacon, at Snowfields Chapel, on the 19th day of November, 
1764, and at Wells Street Chapel on the 24th of the same month, 
priest the reverend Mr. W. C. (William Crabb) according to the 
rules of the holy apostles, and of our faith. Moreover, I have 
given to him the power to minister and teach, in all the world, 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, no one forbidding him in the church 
of God. Wherefore, for that very purpose, I have made this 
present letter of recommendation from our humility, and have 
given it to the ordained Mr. W. C. for his certificate and security. 

"Given and written at London, in Britain, November 24, 
1764. 

Erasmus, Bishop of Arcadia.” 20 

The ordinations by a foreign prelate provoked a furor among friends 
and enemies of John Wesley. Charles Wesley denounced them and 
refused to communicate with the newly ordained. Toplady accused 
Methodists, and especially John Wesley, that he had violated the oath 
of supremacy by appealing to foreign prelate and requesting him to 
ordain several of his preachers, who from this time on dressed as cler¬ 
gymen of the Church of England. Moreover, he published a letter in 
which he makes the insinuation in the way of question that John Wesley 
strongly pressed Erasmus to ordain him a Bishop, 21 but the latter re- 


18 Ibid., 290. 

19 Augustus Montague Toplady was a former Methodist who later became 
an extreme Calvinist. The literary fight started when Wesley criticized the 
"elect.” It did not end until Toplady’s death in 1778. Two months before he 
expired, he said that he would not strike out a single line of what he had said 
against Wesley. Dictionary of National Biography, XIX, 984-986. 

20 Tyerman, op. cit., II, 487. 

21 The term "consecration” is a western connotation indicative of the superi¬ 
ority of the episcopate over the presbyterate. Rev. G. E. Dolan, The Distinction 
Between the Episcopate and the Presbyterate According to Thomistic Opinion 
(The Catholic University of America Studies in Sacred Theology, No. 36; Wash- 
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fused because, according to the canons of the Greek Church, more than 
one Bishop must be present to assist in the ordination of a new one. 22 
This insinuation was quickly denied by Thomas Olivers, one of Wes¬ 
ley’s preachers, with the latter’s consent, if not at his request. "But,” 
continues Olivers, "suppose he had, where would have been the blame? 
Mr. Wesley is connected with a number of persons who have given 
proof . . . that they have an inward call to preach the gospel. Both he 
and they would be glad if they had an outward call too. But no Bishop 
of England will give it to them. What wonder, then, if he was to en¬ 
deavour to procure it by other innocent means.” 23 

In spite of the formal denial, there were some who believed it. Rev. 
Samuel A. Peters, an Episcopal clergyman, calling himself bishop-elect 
of Vermont, wrote a letter dated May 11, 1809, in which he alleged 
that Wesley was ordained a Bishop by Erasmus, otherwise Dr. Samuel 
Seabury, bishop-elect of the Protestant Episcopal Church, would not 
have approached him for ordination, nor would he (Wesley) have acted 
autocratically from 1764. 24 Dr. George Phoebus, in 1878, seeking to 
prove Wesley’s elevation to the episcopate by Erasmus in reasoning 
that the former assumed sole government of the Methodist Societies, 
wrote a letter to all Evangelical clergymen in England with whom he 
desired to form a league, offensive and defensive. He asserted that all 
Methodists in Great Britain are under one Head, and considered he had 
the power of admitting and excluding members from the Societies under 
his care, of choosing and removing stewards, of receiving helpers and 
appointing them. 25 But is it necessary to explain Wesley’s autocratic 
conduct from an ordination that he probably never received? If Sea¬ 
bury considered Wesley a Bishop, as Peters implies, why should Sea¬ 
bury state later quite emphatically that "Mr. Wesley is only a Presbyter, 
and all his ordinations Presbyterian, and in direct opposition to the 


ington, D. C.: Catholic University Press, 1950), p. 81. Another probable ex¬ 
planation according to another Western writer is in the theological controversy 
which centers around the office of a Bishop. That is, it is still a question whether 
or not the episcopate is, in the strict sense of the word, an Order. Therefore, 
the indefinite term “consecration” is employed. G. Connell, “The Episcopate,” 
The Ecclesiastical Review, 72, (April, 1925), 337. There exists no controversy 
in the Greek Orthodox Church where the episcopate and presbyterate are distinct 
orders. Therefore, the term ordination (xeicotovia) is used for the three orders. 

22 Tyetman, op. cit., 488 cf. Canon 1 Apostles: «’Eraaxojcos xetpoTovsioda) vnb 
imoxiiuav 6vo T(jiSv.» 

23 Ibid., 489. 

24 George A. Phoebus, "Was Wesley Ordained a Bishop by Erasmus?” Meth¬ 
odist Quarterly Review, 1878, IX, 88-90. 

25 Ibid., 98-100. 
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Church of England” ? 20 Peters’s letter is either a forgery, or, as it has 
been alleged, "it is another illustration of Samuel Peters’s vivid imag¬ 
ination, of which the first was his book on the History of Connecticut, 
a book of exaggerations and lies.” 27 Wesley’s denial through Olivers 
is sufficient proof that he was not ordained a Bishop by Erasmus or any¬ 
one else. His actions, irregular and inconsistent as they may be, can be 
explained by remembering that Wesley considered himself providen¬ 
tially endowed and preserved 28 for the mission he had in life: to preach 
his gospel "that all men out of Christ are lost sinners, that salvation can 
be had instantly by faith, and that it can be infallibly attested in the 
soul by the witness of the Spirit.” 29 

But if Wesley’s ordination to the episcopate is not actual or most 
improbable, the ordinations of Erasmus are considered fait accompli. 
There still remains, however, the question of the authenticity of 
Erasmus as a Greek Bishop and the canonicity of his acts from the 
practice and Canon Law of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, the whole Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Church was on guard in its relation with the Protestants. The cor¬ 
respondence of Jeremiah II, Patriarch of Constantinople (1572-1579; 
1580-1584; 1586-1595) and the Tubingen Theologians 30 brought forth 
the doctrinal differences separating the two. The confession, however, 
of Patriarch of Constantinople Cyril Lucar (1620-1623; 1623-1633; 
1633-1634; 1634-1635; 1637-1638) provoked such a furor that many 
synods were convoked to condemn it, 31 and two Orthodox confessions 32 
were written to safeguard the Orthodox people from the "heretical 
Protestants.” Even the Non-Jurors, who reguarded themselves as "the 
Catholick Remnant in Brittain,” were also termed in their correspond¬ 
ence with the Eastern Orthodox Church (1716-1725) as "Luthero- 


26 Whitehead, op. cit., citing Dr. Beardsley, "Life and Correspondence of 
Seabury,” 227 ff. 

27 John A. Faulkner, Wesley as a Sociologist, Theologian, Churchman (New 
York: The Methodist Book Concern, 1918), pp. 144-145. 

28 From fire, drowning, serious injury, shipwreck, mobs, and other such 
calamities. Journal, op. ctt., VIII (for the references to providence interposi¬ 
tions), 443. 

29 John A. Faulkner, The Methodists (New York: Eaton & Main, 1913), 
P-15. 

89 John Karmiris, Ta Aoynaxixd xai 2ujx6o).r/.u Mvrjima Tfjg ’OpdoSogmi Kado- 
Xixfjg ’Exxlriotag (Athens, 1952-1953), I, 369 ff.; II, 435 ff. 

31 Constantinople (1638, 1642, 1672), Jassy (1642), Jerusalem (1672). 
Ibid., II, 562 ff. 

82 Peter of Mogila, and Doritheus, Patriarch of Jerusalem. Cf. Ibid., II, 582- 
686 ; 734-773. 
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Calvinists” who had to "submit with sincerity and obedience, and with¬ 
out scruple or dispute” 33 to the Orthodox Church. 

It is incredible to suppose that a canonical Bishop of the Greek Or¬ 
thodox Church would appear in London in 1763, and, disregarding the 
relations of his Church and the Protestants up to that period, proceed 
to ordain to Holy Orders "Luthero-Calvinists. By what authority 
could he perform them ? What past and later practice of his Church 
and ecclesiastical law gave him this right? 

It is true that the Orthodox Church had accepted in the past as 
canonical the sacraments of some schismatics and even heretics while 
rejecting others. 34 But this was not the decision of an individual 
Bishop. It was the work of the Ecumenical or local synods. A Bishop 
is the highest ecclesiastical authority in his province, second to none. 
But he never acts arbitrarily, especially in matters of doctrine and canon 
law. His actions are regulated by canonical definitions which are con¬ 
tained in the Apostolic Constitutions, the Ecumenical and Local Synods, 
the writings of some Church Fathers, and the practice and custom of 
the Church. 

These canonical definitions specify that a candidate for Holy Orders 
be an Orthodox Christian of irreproachable faith, not recently con¬ 
verted; 35 that the ordination take place in Church, 36 during the Divine 
Liturgy and in the presence of the people, 37 and not in secret places, 


33 J. H. Overton, The Nonjurors (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1902), 
p. 464. 

34 See examples in Christos Androutsos, AoYnaxixri (Athens: 1907), p. 393, 
n. 1. Cf. Frank Gavin, Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox Thought 
(London: SPCK, 1936), pp. 265 ff.; A. P. Christofiiopoulos, «*H £tg xryv ’Oofto- 
dogiov jtpoaeTievoig xcov d^Xo^Qriaxcov xai ^xeqo86|cov», 0EOAOITA (Athens: 
1956), XXVII, April-June, 196-205; John Karmiris, "Ways of Accepting Non- 
Orthodox Christians in the Orthodox Church," Greek Theological Review 
(Brookline: 1954), I, 38-47. 

35 Canon 80, Apostles; Canon 2,1 Nicae; Canon 17, Protodevtera; Canon 12, 
Neocasarea; Canon 10, Sardica; Canon 3, Laodicae; Canon IV, Cyril Alexandria. 

36 Canon 5, Laodicae and interpretation by Zonaras. Ralli-Potli. SvvxaYna 
(Athens: 1855), III, 175. Theodoret states that the ordination be performed 
during Divine Liturgy («xfj$ jiuoxixfte lEQouQYiac; jtQoxeiMivri<;»), Ecclesiastical 
History, Chapter 17: Cf. Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, VI, 13. 

37 Canon 7 of Theophilus of Alexandria and interpretation of Balsamon. 

Ralli-Potli, op. cit., IV, 347. Mesolara says: "All these things (i.e imposition of 
hands and prayer) as well as the whole service combined with the Holy Liturgy, 
without which ordination is not pefect, constitute the outward signs and form 
of it." 2 u^6o?hxti xfjg ’Avaxokixrig ’EjodTjatas (Athens: 1904), IV, 

328-329. The congregation during the ordination expresses its consent by the 
"he is worthy" (agiog) acclamation. 
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chambers, or chapels; 38 that simony is punishable by deposition and ex- 
communication; 89 that a Bishop is forbidden to leave his diocese and 
enter another, except under certain circumstances, 40 and even then he 
cannot perform sacraments without the permission and consent of the 
local prelate; 41 that a Bishop is prohibited to ordain one who has se¬ 
ceded from another Bishop, 42 or to employ heretics as clergymen 43 

Erasmus, defying these canonical definitions and prohibitions, pro¬ 
ceeded to ordain men whose faith was not Orthodox, men whose faith 
had been termed "heretical” and "Luthero-Calvinist” and who had 
seceded from their local bishops. 44 Furthermore, the ordinations were 
performed secretly and not in church and before the people, and re¬ 
ceived money for them. 

It is obvious that a canonical Bishop of the Greek Orthodox Church 
would not have violated flagrantly the whole practice, custom and ec¬ 
clesiastical laws of his church. The only conclusion is that Erasmus was 
not a Bishop of the Greek Orthodox Church. 


38 Canon 7 of Theophilus of Alexandria. Gregory Nazianzen accuses Max¬ 
imus the Alexandrian before he was ordained secretly in xoQavXov \vm\Qov olxti- 
Trjpiov. Socrates the historian relates that Ursinus who attempted to seize the 
episcopal throne of Rome was ordained uncanonically because the ordination took 
place in an apocryphal place. Ecclesiastical History, IV, 29. 

39 Canon 29, Apostles; Canon 2, Chalcedon; Canon 23, Quinisext; Canon 5, 
VII Nicae; Canon 20, Basil, and the epistle of Gennadios and Tarasios. Cf. 
John Panagopoulos, 'H Silvia xata x6 Avxaiov tov , Oo^o86?ov (Athens: 1946), 
57, n. 1. 

40 Canon 14, Apostles; Canon XX, Chalcedon. 

41 Canon 16,1 Nicae; Canon 5, Chalcedon; Canon XXI, Antioch. 

42 Canon 16, I Nicae. Although Wesley felt that it was not expedient to 
separate from the Established Church, he instituted open-air preaching, societies 
and preachers, and ordained, acts which violated canon law and separated him¬ 
self and the Methodists from the Established Church. The Methodists, further, 
refused to recognize the Ministers of the Church and refused to go to them for 
their spiritual needs. Tyerman, op. cit. f II, 208. Cf. A. H. Harrison, The Sepa¬ 
ration of Methodism from the Church of England (London: The Epworth Press, 
1945), p. 19. Wesley and his Methodists violated the Act of Toleration, Canon 
49, 50, 54, of the Church of England. Cf. Sir W. G. F. Phillimore, The Eccle¬ 
siastical Laws of the Church of England , 2nd ed.; (London: Law Publishers, 
1895.) I, 786, 787, 788. The Methodists were schismatics in the eyes of the 
Church Law of England, even if not called so. 

43 Canon 45, Apostles. 

44 Jeremiah II, and the Synod of Jerusalem, 1672. Philip Schaff, Creeds of 
Christendom (New York: Harper & Brothers), I, 62. When the Archbishop of 
Canterbury wrote to Patriarch Chrysanthos of Jerusalem that the Non-Jurors were 
a schismatic body, he terminated his correspondence with them. Overton, op. 
cit .y pp. 464-465. 
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A comparison between the certificate alleged by Toplady to have 
been given by Erasmus to his ordinands, and those of the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Church, brings forth the differences of which two are the important 
ones. In the first place, Erasmus does not state whether he has received 
confirmation of the worthiness of the ordinand. In the Greek Orthodox 
certificates and letters of recommendation it is expressly stated that the 
Bishop has examined everything pertaining to the ordinand and has re¬ 
ceived from his spiritual father, six priests, and other accredited gentle¬ 
men further confirmation of his worthiness. 45 In the second place, 
Erasmus gives authority and "power to administer and teach in all the 
world ... no one forbidding him ... in the Church of God.” This re¬ 
minds one of Wesley’s statement that "the world is my parish.” In the 
certificates of the Orthodox Church the deacon or priest is given the 
authority to exercise his deaconate or priestly duties unhindered but 
always "with the duly consent of the local bishop.” 46 

Wesley found Erasmus in dire need and ready to be thrown into 
prison, and helped him, promising to send him to Amsterdam where 
he had some of his compatriots. But why did he have to go to Amster¬ 
dam for compatriots when there were some in London? And why did 
he not receive any financial aid from the English ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities that had honored previous Greek prelates? No other answer 
can be given, except that Erasmus was not a Greek Bishop. 

Not only were there Greeks in London at the time of Erasmus, but 
a Greek Community had been established in London in 1677 and con 
tinued to exist throughout the eighteenth century. 47 In 1677, the Met¬ 
ropolitan of Samos, Joseph, arrived in London with the express purpose 
of printing an "Anthologion” for the use of the Orthodox Church. 
While there he found many Greek Orthodox and encouraged them to 


45 «. . . SgeuvfioavxEg xa Jtepi xovxov dxgi6d>g Jtdvxa, xal jiaMvxeg jiaga xou 
jrvevM-axixou avxov jcaxg^g xal xtov 'IeQEoov . . . dbg fi|iog xou xoiouxou paft^iou, 
xExeigoxovrixanEv . . .» Letter of recommendation to a priest in the year 1627. 
Cf. Ralli-Potli, op. cit., V, 541; «. . . fixe 6*f| M-aQxvgiiftElg Jtaga xov t6iou avxov 
jtvEujiaxixou, xal fiXAxov a^iojtiaxcov dvfiQ&v, xou xoiouxou padfxou fi£tog . . .» To a 
deacon, 1705, ibid., 542; «... xaxa ovunagxvgCav xou jtvEUM-axtxou auxou IIaxg6g 
xal fi>la>v d|iomaxa>v avSgcov ...» To a Priest, 1864, Nikodimos-Agapios, 
IIii5dXiov, Athens, 1908, 724. 

46 «, . . dxcoXuxcog etuxeXeW (xa xfjg 'IsQoauvrjg), jiexa xal xfjg xavovtxfjg afielag 
xal cuvatvEoecog xou xaxa x6«ov ’Agx^Q^g ...» Loc. cit., «... 5#ev fiifioy-sv aux® 
l|ovatav, ojiov fiv djt£Mhl> xd xfjg leQtoauvng dvejwiofiiaxaig tmxzktiv, hex a, xfjg tiqog- 
rixodopng auvaweaecog xou xaxd x6jiov dgx^gEuovxog ...» Ralli-Potli, op. cit., 543. 

47 Archimandrite Michael Constantinides (the present Archbishop of North 
and South America, Michael), The Greek Orthodox Church in Lodon (Oxford: 
University Press, 1933), p. xix. 
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erect a church building. This they did in 1677, in the district known as 
Soho. 48 But the Greeks left this district and settled in the city proper, 
and the church was rented to the authorities of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
Church. 49 

Later, in the year 1712, there arrived in London another Greek prel¬ 
ate seeking financial help for the Patriarchate of Alexandria. The 
Greek Hierarch was the Metropolitan of Thebais Arsenius, who had 
brought with him the Archimandrite Gennadius, four deacons, one 
reader, and a cook. 50 The then reigning Queen Anne, through the 
Philhellene Bishop Henry Compton, presented two-hundred pounds for 
the needs of the Patriarchate of Alexandria. 

The respect and honors accorded the Metropolitan are described by 
him in one of his many letters in which he writes: "During the three 
years in which I lived in England both I and my retinue walked about 
in our robes and they held us in great favour, both the civil authorities 
and the ecclesiastics.” 51 That the Metropolitan was anxious to build a 
Greek church in London to satisfy the spiritual needs of his people is 
borne out from another letter in which he also makes known the will¬ 
ingness of certain English noblemen to assist him financially. 52 But the 
project was never realized, and the Greek Orthodox attended the chapel 
of the Russian Embassy in Welbeck Street. 53 It was during this time 
that the contact was made with the Non-Jurors. 

These honors and willingness to assist Greek prelates could not have 
changed completely in the English capital in the next fifty years when 
Erasmus appeared there, unless he was not a Greek Bishop, as Toplady 
insists. 54 That Erasmus was not a Greek Bishop becomes manifest from 
another very important source: the catalogues of the Bishops of Crete. 

Of the ninety-four Metropolitan Sees included within the geographi¬ 
cal jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, dur- 


48 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 

49 Ibid., p. 5. Later came into possession of the French Huguenots. But it 
continued to be known as "Les Crecs.” Ibid., p. 7. 

50 Ibid., p. 9. 

51 Ibid., p. 50. 

62 Loc. cit. 

83 Ibid., p. 13 

84 Calls him " a foreign mendicant” and "the Greek Church in Amsterdam 
believes him to be an impostor.” Tyerman, op. cit., II, 487. Another writer con¬ 
siders Erasmus, ". . . the vagrant, not fully accredited Bishop of Arcadia . . ." 
John D. Wade, John Wesley (New York: Coward McCann Co., 1930), p. 272. 
Greek Church Historian Vapheides considers him a "supposed-Bishop.” ’ExxA.it> 
otaoTixi] 'loxopia (Alexandria: Patriarchate Press, 1928), III, Pt. II, 707. 
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ing the Turkish domination (1453-1821), the Metropolitan See of 
Crete took nineteenth place in order of precedence. 55 And the Epis¬ 
copal See of Arcadia occupied the third in order of precedence in the 
Metropolitan See. 56 

To the Metropolitan See of Crete, then, a letter was dispatched for 
information regarding Erasmus, who claimed to be the Bishop of Ar¬ 
cadia, Crete. The answer verifies the conclusion reached, that Erasmus 
was not a Bishop of the Greek Orthodox Church because his name is 
not found in the Episcopal catalogues of Crete. His Eminence, Metro¬ 
politan of Crete Eugene states, in a letter to this writer, that *’in spite 
of our research the name of Erasmus is not found in the catalogues 
of Crete.” 


Holy Cross 

Greek Orthodox Theological School 


55 Reported by Chrysanthos, (1715); Taktikon, (c. 1690); Fabridus, (c. 
1710); Paris MS, (c. 1731); Serapheim’s list, (1759). Cf. Theodore H. Papa- 
dopoulos, Studies and Documents Relating to the History of the Greek Church 
and People, Under Turkish Dominion (Brussels: 1952), p. 109. 
s8 Loc. cit. 
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AN ORTHODOX APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


By THE VERY REV. EUSEBIUS A. STEPHANOU 

It is a time-honored and long-established practice to trace the course 
of the development of classical thought from the Greeks to the philos¬ 
ophy of the western schools, particularly those in France, England, 
and Germany. No one would ever think of questioning the fact that 
Hellenic thought finds its continuance in the West. As for the con¬ 
tinuity of philosophy after the beginning of the Christian Era, it is 
customary to turn to Italy and France, as though Greece had disap¬ 
peared from the map after the Neo-Platonists had seen their heyday. 
Generally speaking, the student of western thought almost instinc¬ 
tively turns his attention to western Europe for the growth and con¬ 
tinuation of Graeco-Roman culture. 

But it is perhaps possible that this perspective is simply the resultant 
of the tragic delusion under which western society continues to dwell, 
namely that western, democratic Liberalism is the sole heir of Graeco- 
Roman civilization. Toynbee 1 concedes to an "affiliation” between 
Hellenic society and Orthodox Christian society, yet, being a child 
himself of western society, he, too, is unable to transcend the limits 
of his own situation and is incapable of liberating himself completely 
from the hold of what can be termed the "western delusion.” He, too, 
persists in interpreting western society as a natural heir of Graeco- 
Roman culture, and consequently gives solemn confirmation to this 
age-long illusion of western tradition. 

It is not the purpose here to enter into an argument for the estab¬ 
lishment of this position. Suffice it to say, however, that the Orthodox 
Church, as the final and remaining embodiment of the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian society, affirms—true to her historical consciousness—that if any 
continuity of Greek thought exists at all, it is only natural that it should 
be found in Greece itself among the descendants and direct heirs of 
the early, Greek philosophers. It is her message that Graeco-Roman 
civilization continued and developed, not in the West which succumbed 


1 The Study of History, vol. 2, p. 166. Toynbee holds that only "Western 
Society is that intelligible field of historical study” (vol. 1, p. 36), while Ortho¬ 
dox Christian Society has almost been annihilated or assimilated by the West 
(vol. 4, p. 2). 
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to the Germanic barbarians, but rather in the East where Constan¬ 
tinople radiated as the center of a flourishing culture and proved to be 
a bastion of enlightenment against the forces of darkness for more 
than a thousand years. This is to say, of course, that western culture in 
its truer sense is to be looked for where it was originally founded by 
the first creators of western thought, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
and not in the Teutonic Occident, where they were never really under¬ 
stood. Western philosophy by right should be sought in Greece where 
it had its beginnings. If we do look at its origins for genuine, European 
philosophy, we will discover a unity and an organic continuity in the 
course of thought which is sorely lacking in die history of western 
thought. 

Let us now proceed to the consideration of the subject of our study 
concerning an Orthodox approach to the question of Christian philos¬ 
ophy. Can there be a Christian philosophy? The question never arose 
in the Orthodox East and has never been a controversial issue in the 
Orthodox tradition. It is strictly a western problem and has never dis¬ 
turbed the peace and continuity of Orthodox thought. It remains an 
insoluble and perennial problem only in the Roman and Protestant 
traditions. 

Latin theology, to begin with, has been troubled with the question 
since the time of St. Gregory the Great (540-605), when Greek cul¬ 
ture began disappearing in the West. Under Pope Gregory at a 
cataclysmic time of social and political upheaval, philosophy lost its 
traditional status within the framework of Christian thought. Philos¬ 
ophy became regarded as the “artifice of the devil” and a dangerous 
intruder into the sacred science of theology. Five centuries later, how¬ 
ever, the Roman Church was compelled to face the challenge of 
philosophical thinking, despite her initial intentions of ignoring the 
demands of the intellect. In the subsequent development of Scholas¬ 
ticism, theology virtually separated from Eastern Christian thought and 
allied itself with Aristotelianism, which thereafter became the Philo¬ 
sophic. Perennis for the Roman Church. Scholastic theology and 
Scholastic philosophy mark the final break of western thought with 
the tradition of the Church Fathers. The point to be stressed is that 
not Platonism, as such, but the Platonic disposition and mentality was 
forgotten. Aristotelian empiricism and rationalism had never been at 
home in the Church. "By exalting Aristotle as the new dictator of 
reason,” Hampdon correctly observes, “the Latin Church not only re¬ 
tracted her original intentions, but cut herself off from the philosophy 
of the early Church.” 2 


2 Scholastic Philosophy, p. 62. Cf. Taylor, Philosophical Studies, p. 230. 
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Luther, on the other hand, in his scorn for Scholasticism, discarded 
the whole of philosophy along with Aristotelianism and set forth the 
principles of a Theologia Biblica. In tearing the Bible from the context 
of sacred tradition, it was only natural for the Protestant Reformers 
to reject the philosophical implications of Christianity which were 
drawn and established by the Fathers. Thus Protestantism proved to 
be not only a repudiation of Catholic tradition but a de-intellectualiza- 
tion of the Christian Faith. In the words of Dawson, "Luther took St. 
Paul without his Hellenism, and St. Augustine without his Plato¬ 
nism.” 8 As a result, philosophy is not only suspected, but for ever 
outlawed. To this day Protestantism is diligently busying itself with 
the task of "purifying” theology from the "Hellenic accumulations” 
of the past. 

Reason and revelation have never come to terms in Protestant 
thought. But Roman theology also shares in the tension between the 
natural and the supernatural. Scholasticism is but the supreme attempt 
at harmonizing the two. It was the response to the demands of reason, 
and the accomplishment of Thomas Aquinas remains the last word to 
this response in the Roman tradition. But is it not curious that Tho- 
mism should be regarded as the first or major attempt at the creation 
of a Christian philosophy? We fail to remember that Thomism in 
reality represents an enterprise which was already undertaken centuries 
before the time of the Scholastics. It is but an attempt to perform what 
was already achieved by the early, Greek Fathers of the Church, and 
it is an abortive attempt at that. Thomism has not really answered 
the question concerning Christian philosophy. Thomistic philosophy 
is merely Aristotelian philosophy in Christian dress, or to put it in 
different words, a "Christian philosophy” minus the Christianity. 4 
Philosophy and theology remain externally related. Theology in Tho¬ 
mism has no organic relation with philosophy. The former supple¬ 
ments the latter, like icing over a cake. Moreover, Thomism represents 
an intellectualistic type of philosophy, whereas the early Christian phi¬ 
losophy was contemplative, as can be seen particularly in St. Augustine. 
How significant that even Gilson admits of the "total wreck of both 
scholastic philosophy and scholastic theology as the necessary upshot 
of the final divorce of reason and revelation.” 5 The rise of the double 


8 Progress and Religion, p. 180. 

* Basil Tatakis, ©f|u«a Xpumavixrig xai Butavwfjg $iXo 0 o<p(ag, p. 5. This 
book contains perhaps one of the best interpretations of Christian philosophy 
from the Orthodox viewpoint. Another work by the same author. La Philoso¬ 
phic Byzantine (Paris, 1949), is also an excellent reference on this subject. 

B Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages, p. 38. 
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standard of truth, to be sure, sealed the fate of Scholasticism. It was 
final evidence that the highest reason could not defend or maintain 
the tenets of Latin theology. 6 

That both Roman and Protestant theology distrust the demands of 
the intellect is a plain fact. By and large both regard man as a tragic 
and paradoxical creature, and find classical expression respectively in 
such thinkers as Pascal, 7 who accepts the impossible because it is im¬ 
possible, and Kierkegaard, 8 who finds the evidence of truth in its ab¬ 
surdity. Both alike represent traditions rooted in the separation of 
reason and revelation, and in the divorce of the human and the divine. 
It would be correct to think of Existentialism as the ultimate upshot of 
the increasing estrangement between the two spheres of reality in the 
thought of western Europe. A kind of intellectual confusion has taken 
hold of western thought in Existentialism, which marks the tragic out¬ 
come of its break with the Christian Hellenism of the East. If there 
is true progress in human thought, it must rest on organic continuity. 
Christian thought, which deals with claims of absolute truth, must 
especially be a continuum. 

By the end of the third century of the Christian Era, the transition 
from pre-Christian Hellenism to Christian Hellenism had been an 
accomplished fact. No unresolved tension between Hellenic philos¬ 
ophy and Christianity remained thereafter to trouble the organic de¬ 
velopment of thought. Followers of Greek philosophy found their 
way into the Mystery of the Christian Faith and continued to wear their 
philosophical mantle. In the second century, the founder of Christian 
philosophy, St. Justin Martyr, for example, can say that "we have 
declared that Christ is the Logos of Whom every race of men were 
partakers; and those who lived according to reason (peta Aoyou) are 


6 Probably one of the finest studies on the contrast between Greek and Latin 
theology is Allen’s, The Continuity of Christian Thought. With regard to the 
Scholastics, Allen states that “they were unaware that there had been an earlier 
interpretation of Christianity, made by a people in the full maturity of their 
intellectual powers, whose reason had been trained for ages by a philosophical 
culture of the highest order, and in possession of a language beautifully adapted 
as a perfect vehicle for the expression of the subtlest forms of human thought” 
(p. 206). 

7 Skepticism and agnosticism characterize much of Pascal’s Thoughts. His 
soul is tortured in its search for the rational grounding of his faith. (Pensees, 
c. xxi, 2). 

8 Kierkegaard holds that "the absurd is the object of faith, and the only 
object that can be believed” ( Postscript, p. 221). “The movements of faith 
must constantly be made by virtue of the absurd” ( Fear and Trembling, p. 118 
in A Kierkegaard Anthology, ed. by R. Betrall). 
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Christians, as among the Greeks, Socrates and Heraclitus.” 9 Clement 
of Alexandria held that Greek philosophy was a "preparation, paving 
the way for him who is perfected in Christ. For this was a school¬ 
master to bring the Hellenic mind, as the law, the Hebrews, to 
Christ.” 10 

It was a generally accepted view among the Christian intelligentsia 
in the Early Church that Greek philosophy served as the natural pre¬ 
cursor to Christianity. That is to say, what Moses accomplished in 
preparation for the religion of Christianity, Plato (in particular) 
achieved in smoothing the way for the philosophy of Christianity. The 
Eternal Logos Who became incarnate in Christ illuminated the minds 
of the Greeks and, indwelling in them as spermatic logos and as 
"natural” reason, guided them in their speculations concerning ulti¬ 
mate reality. They unconsciously looked forward to Christ as the cul¬ 
mination of philosophy, anticipating, as it were, the supreme disclosure 
of the Logical Truth in the appearance of the Logos Who had been 
regarded as the rational principle of good, beauty, and truth in the 
universe. Hellenism required fulfillment in Christ no less than Judaism. 
God was involved in the history of the Greeks, as He was in the history 
of the Jews. Thus in Christ, Hellenism and Judaism not only met, but 
united into an indivisible synthesis and a coherent unity of Absolute 
Truth. 

The connecting link between Hellenism and Christianity was the 
concept of the Logos. Christians of Greek learning readily recognized 
this tremendous truth and considered Christ as the perfect fulfillment 
of philosophy, as well as the realization of the Jewish foreshadowing 
of true religion. It was not difficult for them to identify the Greek 
"logos” with the Logos of the Johannine Gospel, namely the "light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” The "logos” 
category of Greek philosophy became an accepted category of Chris¬ 
tian philosophy. Philosophy in the Christian Church became the science 
of the Logos and the knowledge of all aspects of philosophical Truth 
in the light of the Logos. These considerations help us to understand 
what is meant by saying that "Hellenism is a standing category of the 
Christian existence.” 11 


* noc&TTt ’AnoXoyia, ch. xlvi. 
xo 2-Eo«HiaTeis, Bk. I, ch. v. 

11 This is a statement made by Fr. G. Florovsky in Patristics and Modern 
Theology, in Proces-Verbaux du Premier Congres de Theologie Orthodoxe, 
p. 242, ed. M. Alivisatos. He points out the need for 1 the theologian to 
"pass through an experience of a spiritual hellenisation. .. . Many shortcomings 
in the modem developments of Orthodox Churches depend greatly upon the 
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Among the first to speculate about the "logos” was Heraclitus. He 
taught that the “logos” was the rational principle governing all beings 
in the universe. Anaxagoras spoke of this principle as "mind” (vow;) 
and held that it was the first principle of all beings. For Plato, "logos” 
was the supreme idea, or the idea of the Good, which served as the 
principle of all true knowledge. Aristotle conceived "logos” as the 
active reason which is transcendent, but which informs the human soul 
and imparts thereto the power of rational thought. The Stoics thought 
of "logos” as the life-giving and formative principle of the world. In 
Neo-platonism the "logos” is a unitary function of the One and con¬ 
tains within itself the archetypes of particulars. 

The Logos to Whom the speculative mind of the Greek had soared 
became fully revealed in the "fulfillment of time.” The Logos became 
flesh, no longer dimly known, but rather recognized in His fulness and 
perfection. The abstract concept in which the Greeks delighted became 
a concrete reality in the historical person of Jesus Christ. 12 The object 
of philosophical inquiry was rendered tangible and accessible. What 
had been uncertain and vague became certain and clear. Besides being 
the Priest of the Vicarious Sacrifice for divine-human reconciliation, 
Christ was He "in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” 

With the appearance of Christian philosophy, all Greek philoso¬ 
phies are thought of as surrendering their initial claims in view of their 
having completed their task. With the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Logos, they have no reason to exist as self-sufficient philosophies in 
their own right. All bits of truth which they contained have become 
integrated in the all-embracing Truth that appeared in Christ. What 
truths were contained, for example, in Platonism must no longer be 
spoken of as "Platonic.” All truth is Christian truth whatever may be 
its source. 

In the Orthodox tradition all pre-Christian philosophies are con¬ 
sidered as having surrendered their original pretensions in the face of 
the supreme disclosure of perfect philosophy in the Incarnation; for 
the Christian believer there is no raison d’etre for philosophies existing 
after Christ. Obviously, all systems of thought that have come after 
Christ and have regarded themselves as philosophies are really mere 


loss of this Hellenic spirit. And the creative postulate for the near future would 
be like this: let us be more Greek to be truly catholic, to be truly Orthodox.” 

12 Perhaps the most elaborate and profound interpretation of this view is 
found in a work by Soter Philaretos, 'H T6sa xou v Oviog, ’Eva&Qxwmg xai ’Axto- 
xdtanjit; Auxfjg (Athens, 1882). 
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pretenders and imposters. By virtue of their very existence outside of 
the pale of the Church, they are out and out hostile to her witness. If 
the Church is really the "ground and pillar of truth,” then philosophic 
truth belongs to the realm of the Church. Since Christ said "I am the 
Truth,” He is the whole Truth, that is, the totality of metaphysical 
and transcendent reality; it is through and by Christ that spiritual 
reality in all its aspects is opened to us. 

Philosophy is no secular discipline in Orthodox thought. It is 
essentially a divine domain of inquiry. But the Church does not invest 
any outside philosophy with sanctity or ecclesiastical sanction. Chris¬ 
tian philosophy has never allied itself with an alien philosophy. 18 It is 
autonomous and independent, for Christianity is philosophically self- 
sufficient and requires the assistance of no secular philosophy in ac¬ 
quiring a philosophical status. Accordingly, there can be no question 
of the relation of philosophy to theology. They are organically re¬ 
lated. 14 While theology deals with the nature of God, philosophy 
treats of the Logos of God. Since it is by way of the Logos that we 
reach God, it is via philosophy that we approach theology. 

We must also observe the factor of rationality in the reality of the 
continuity between Hellenism and Christian thought. It will be seen 
that it is a further linking concept. In the philosophy and theology of 
the Fathers there is a constant appeal made to reasonableness and 
rationality of truth, just as there was in Greek thought. 15 Even in the 
mysterious truths of the Faith we find this happening. God must have 
a Logos if He is to be true and perfect, for the Logos is the very aware- 


13 In this regard Fr. Florovsky observes that "it would be unfair, even from 
a purely historical point of view, to pretend that the Fathers have expressed the 
faith of the Church in a conditional language of the current philosophy of their 
own age which has obviously no title to be canonized, though implicit. The full 
truth about the Holy Fathers is that they have created a new philosophy very 
different from both Platonism and Aristotehanism, or anything else. . . . This 
makes ridiculous any attempt to re-interpret the traditional doctrine in terms or 
categories of a new philosophy, whatever this philosophy may be” (op. cit., 
p. 241). 

14 This type of thought in which theology and philosophy are interwoven 
and combined into a synthesis is termed by Berdyaev "theosophy.” "Theosophy 
is the intuition which combines philosophy and religion,” he affirms. "It is eso¬ 
teric and whoever lacks mystical experience cannot understand it.” Quoted by 
P. Tillich in an article entitled Nicholas Berdyaev published by Religion in Life 
(1938), p. 409. Prof. C. Logothetis also recognizes the significance of this 
Patristic synthesis. “In the teaching of the Fathers, philosophy and theology are 
closely related; indeed they are united into a coherent unity and thus the distinc¬ 
tion and separation between philosophical and theological concepts becomes an 
impossibility.” See 'H $iX.ooo<p£a xwv Ilaxectov (in the prologue). 
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ness and knowledge that God has about Himself. He is the reflection 
of God; in Him God contemplates His own essence. The function of 
the Logos is to reveal the Godhead; He is God’s Image, Idea, and 
Refulgence of His glory. He is an effect and co-eternal consequence as 
related to the existence of God, but is the cause and principle and rea¬ 
son of the existence and purpose of other beings. He is the efficient 
and final cause of all beings. Conversely, God is the object of the 
Logos’ cognition. He rejoices in contemplating God and thereby con¬ 
templates Himself. And God, being the absolute Mind, not only gen¬ 
erates an absolute Idea of Himself, namely the Logos, but also emits 
an absolute Spirit of cognition. Thus we have an ontological and 
rational Trinity in the Godhead. 16 

There can be no question that reason has always held a more 
prominent place in Orthodoxy than in western Christianity. The legiti¬ 
macy of reason in the Christian Faith had been established by the Greek 
Fathers and rationality has since become a permanent tone in Orthodox 
thought. It was because of the West’s departure from Christian Hel¬ 
lenism that later produced the cultural upheavals of the Renaissance 
and the Rationalism of the modern age. But its recovery of rationalism 
was one that occurred as a protest and reaction against traditional 
culture. It lacked the spontaneity that the rationalism of Christian 
Hellenism possessed, as well as the character of continuity. 

Too often, even Orthodox theologians lose sight of this distinguish¬ 
ing mark of Orthodox thought. Ordinarily, Christian truth is viewed 
as being above and beyond the rational. Yet, if reason is part of the 
divine image in man, then it reflects the rational nature of God, and 
if God is rational, having a Logos, then His Eternal Truths are ra¬ 
tional. It would be more correct to say that "natural” man is sub- 
rational, rather than to hold that truth is suprarational. Moreover, 
it is an aspect of Hellenism that corresponds to the verities of Chris- 


15 St. Athanasius is a typical example of the Christian thinkers of antiquity 
who find eternal truth in the rationality of reality. To be a true Christian is to be 
truly rational. "Having shadows of the Logos,” he writes, "and becoming ra¬ 
tional (Loyixoi) we are able to abide in blessedness” (’Evavflpautriois xov 0eiov 
A6vov, i, 4). Clement of Alexandria says that "To follow right reason to the 
extent possible is our end (Sxpconaxeig, Bk. ii, 22). St. Gregory of Nyssa states 
that "man was adorned with life and reason and wisdom and all godly bless¬ 
ings, in order that by means of each of these he might have the desire for what 
is befitting” (Aoyog KaxTixirtixos 6 Mtya?, v). 

16 According to St. Gregory of Nyssa the dogma of the Trinity is in agree¬ 
ment "with the exact rule of rational knowledge” (n<?6g xov dxci6rj xavova xfjj 
ioYixfj; £maTr]|XT]s). 
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tian revelation. To deny the rationality of the Christian Faith would 
be tantamount to rejecting the contribution of Hellenism to the 
Church. 17 

It is often forgotten that the correct comprehension and adequate 
appreciation of the rationality of Christianity can serve as a creative 
start to a more fruitful development of Orthodox theology, as the 
opposing conception of Christianity has offered a prolific point of de¬ 
parture in Protestant thought. Such men, for example, as Kierkegaard, 
Barth, Brunner, and Niebuhr, have created an imposing structure of 
theological thought on the basis of a tension between faith and reason, 
between the revealed and the natural, between grace and nature. 18 
They have taught—in direct contradiction to Orthodox theology—the 
discontinuity between God and man, between the divine and the human 
realms of existence. For them, reason is an obstacle in man’s response 
to divine love. The divine gift of reason must be extirpated, if faith 
is to be acceptable to God. Credo quia absurdam is their axiom. Faith 
is interpreted as fiducia, that is to say, an irrational faith. 

Modem Protestantism in its recent re-assertion of its traditional 
position in the so-called Neo-orthodoxy has become still less able to 
appreciate Christian Greek theology. Contemporary Protestants persist 
in viewing Patristic theology as the “triumph of Hellenism over Chris¬ 
tianity,“ and continue making serious indictments against Catholic 
Orthodoxy. 19 

In Orthodox tradition it has always been felt that the ultimate 
ground of certainty and ultimate authority does not lie outside of man. 


17 According to the Fathers, man is essentially a rational being sharing in 
the rationality of the Logos. St. Athanasius says that “it is improper for those 
who once have become rational and have shared in the Logos to be lost and to 
return by corruption to non-being (’Evudoxcorng tou @elou Aoyou, vi). St. Gregory 
of Nyssa speaks of human reason being “infirm” due to the “weakness of man’s 
nature” (ajiavite ft >- 6705 ). (Op. at. i.) 

18 Brunner, for example, holds that “revealed knowledge is poles apart from 
rational knowledge. These two forms of knowledge are as far from each other 
as heaven is from earth.” See Revelation and Reason, trans. by O. Wyon, p. 16 . 
See also Philosophy of Religion, pp. 13, 23f. 

19 Niebuhr contends, as a neo-orthodox Calvinist, that “the adherence of 
the modem Orthodox Church to the Greek fathers represents in terms of the 
history of culture the triumph of Hellenism over Hebraism. In terms of religion 
it is the failure of the Church to understand that part of the gospel which is 
directed against itself and its saints” ( The Nature and Destiny of Man, vol. ii, 
p. 138). It is against such opposing ideas in Protestantism that Orthodox theol¬ 
ogy must prepare to vindicate itself. Orthodox theologians of today must regard 
this as their major task. 
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We must look for it in man himself, that is to say, within his own 
nature. Revelation is no strange intruder, nor is it extraneous or alien 
to the fabric of human nature. Instead, it is eternal reason finding itself 
at home in human reason; it finds an ultimate appeal in man’s con¬ 
science. Accordingly, faith becomes a response of the reason in man 
to the evocation of eternal reason. It is man’s recognition of spiritual 
reality that corresponds to his own being, springing from a natural, 
inner vision. 

Orthodoxy cannot accept that there is a divorce between the re¬ 
vealed and the rational, between religion and philosophy, between the 
sphere of grace and the sphere of nature. Continuity between the two 
realms of human experience is basic. The Logos is the source of both; 
reason cannot be opposed to revelation, but is itself the channel of 
revelation. Reason is a common property of God and man and it is 
necessary to recognize the constitutional resemblance between the divine 
and the human. It is this kinship that made possible the Incarnation 
of the Logos of God and makes possible the theosis (ftecoais) of man. 20 

The fiducia and existentialism of modern Protestantism is a far cry 
from the early Christianity of the Greek Fathers. It does violence to 
human nature by holding that antinomies of existence cannot be dis¬ 
solved and by stressing the peculiar tragic condition of man and the 
irrational and paradoxical character of human existence. It remains 
the supreme task of Orthodox theology to challenge this recent trend, 
by re-asserting the principles of Patristic thought which puts the em¬ 
phasis on man’s indwelling energies which exhibit him as a life rather 
than a structure, a potential God rather than "a useless passion.” 
Berdyaev and Makrakis are among those who have already done much 
in this direction. This may appear strange, since Berdyaev calls himself 
an existentialist. But his "existentialism” has little, if anything, in 
common even with "Christian existentialism.” 

Now let us consider a third factor which links Hellenism organi- 


20 Relevant to the belief in the continuity of the divine and the human is 
the fact of divine immanence which is integrated in Patristic thought. "Every¬ 
thing is filled with the knowledge of God,” says St. Athanasius. "The Logos 
has spread Himself in all places, above, below, in the depths, in breadth; above 
in creation, below in the incarnation, in the depths of Hades, in the breadth of 
the cosmos” (op. cit., 16). St. Gregory of Nyssa likewise affirms, "Who is so 
infantile in soul as to not believe that the divine is in everything, penetrating 
and containing and inhabiting all things?” (Op. cit., 25). St. Photius, adhering 
to the earlier tradition, holds that "the divine is in all things by operation and 
in essence” ( v Ecro to 0eiov ev «avrl xar’ ^vegyeiav te «ai xax’ ovaiav) (Ilod? 
’AiupiMxwv, 65). 
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cally with Christian Faith: Contemplation. Since the Incarnate Logos 
is the key which unlocks the hidden truths of philosophy, the philos¬ 
opher must acquire knowledge of the Logos, and this he does not 
by intellectual application alone, but by the method of contempla¬ 
tion. As in Hellenic philosophy, so in Christian philosophy the phi¬ 
losopher must grow in knowledge by feeding upon truth in a life of 
contemplation. 21 Once he has attained the contemplative knowledge 
of the Logos, then he is able and adequately enlightened to master the 
branches of knowledge which are related to philosophy, as logic and 
epistemology. Philosophy per se is transcendent and deals with ulti¬ 
mate reality; it must not be confused with epistemology or logic, as 
already has happened in modern, western philosophy. These are not 
an integral part of philosophy and must not intrude into the domain 
of philosophy proper. Philosophy is an independent and sovereign 
science and consequently is not immediately concerned with the subject- 
matter of the other disciplines. To be sure, however, they are essen¬ 
tially interrelated and dependent upon philosophy. Though they do 
not constitute philosophy as such, they are, nonetheless, philosophical 
sciences. 

That contemplation is the only source of true and valid knowledge 
is a basic doctrine found in the Hellenic philosophical tradition 
from Pythagoras to Neo-platonism. It was a philosophical approach 
that the Church Fathers acknowledged as fitting and proper to Chris¬ 
tian philosophy, which, after all, involved the spiritual relationship and 
communion of man with ultimate reality, namely God in Christ. Like 
the Greeks, the Fathers did not think of knowledge and science as 
simply logical and discursive knowledge, or the empirical perception 
of sense data. Science (£juot%ii) and knowledge (yvcooig) were re¬ 
garded as attainment of mystical intuition. Science had the special 
meaning of the knowledge of the divine mystery acquired by living the 
contemplative life (ptog ■&£(opT)Tix6g). It is not the result of academic 
and scholarly research, but rather the gift of the Holy Spirit given to 
those who are trained in spiritual ascesis. 22 

Thus it can be seen that Christian dogma is not the achievement 
of erudite minds, but rather the articulation of the contemplative ex- 


21 Plato taught that the true philosopher, being in communion with Being, 
draws his rational and spiritual content from it, "feeding on mind and pure 
knowledge, the proper food of the soul” ( Pbaedrus, 247). 

22 Pseudo-Dionysius, who expresses the contemplative spirit of the Orthodox 
tradition better perhaps than anyone else, says that "this is the point of perfec¬ 
tion in all science—to become sharers and initiates in contemplation and to be 
deficient in no way” (IIe<?i Ovpovlas 'Ieeapjctag, iii, 3). 
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perience of the Incarnate Logos. All theology is mystical theology and 
all philosophy must be contemplative philosophy by reason of their 
empirical (experiential) nature. Philosophy no more than theology can 
be scholastic or rationalistic, since the object of their inquiry is essen¬ 
tially ineffable. The fulness of contemplative experience cannot be 
exhausted in philosophical or theological propositions. It cannot be 
limited and squeezed into a system strictly speaking. This is what 
makes metaphysics dynamic, instead of static. Since the whole of ulti¬ 
mate reality can never be apprehended in the temporal world because 
we "see through a glass darkly,” philosophy remains living and un¬ 
ceasing in its pursuit. It involves persistent and unending striving. 
Though philosophical knowledge is most valid and certain, yet there 
always remains some margin of uncertainty, which the contemplating 
philosopher always longs to lessen in the constant effort to unite with 
the Divine. 

But valid knowledge requires purity of body and of soul. If the 
philosopher is to rise to the heights of contemplation, he must be free 
from the lusts of the body and the passions of pride and egoism. This 
was originally a Greek idea, and certainly the Fathers could discern 
that it belonged also to Christian philosophy. It can be considered as 
a fourth linking concept between Hellenism and the Christian Faith; 
however, it would perhaps be more convenient to include it in the 
consideration of the factor of contemplation. 23 

Of course, in Christian philosophy there is no place for the doctrine 
of Recollection (Anamnesis), though it may be legitimate to accept a 
Christian idealism. It was replaced in the thought of the Fathers by 
the doctrine of Illumination. All experience, they taught, whether we 
are aware of it or not, involves contact with the divine mind. All 
knowledge is, as it were, a kind of revelation and all experience of the 
created assumes a profound communion with the Creator. 24 Man does 
not recall an invisible world of ideas, which was once his habitation, 
but as a sharer in the divine nature, he partakes in the perfect knowl¬ 
edge of God, namely in His Spirit, in Whom all ideas of all beings 
exist eternally. 26 


23 See Plato’s Phaedo, 83, in this connection. St. Athanasius says that "who¬ 
soever willeth to grasp the mind of the theologian, must needs wash and clean 
his soul in life” {op. at., 57). See also Clement of Alexandria, op. at., Bk. iii, 
5 and iv, 23. 

24 See St. Augustine’s, De Trinitate, ix, 6. Also Pseudo-Dionysius, On Di¬ 
vine Names, ix, 8. In the same tradition, Berdyaev asserts that "knowledge is 
spiritual activity” (The Destiny of Man, p. 6). 

25 From an Eastern Orthodox perspective, it would not be correct to call 
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It is in this light that Orthodoxy solves the problem that epistemol¬ 
ogy has posed in the schools of western philosophers. All knowledge 
and cognition is sacred . 26 There is really no profane knowledge, as 
such, for all knowledge involves the immanent action of the Spirit . 27 
The Spirit filleth all things, and especially the human soul, imparting 
to it cognitive powers and consciousness. This is not to say that the 
human mind is a passive tabula rasa for the operation of the Spirit. 
The mind must be trained and exercised both in spiritual purity and in 
the laws of sound reasoning and judgment. Nevertheless, the element 
of the mysterious must always be accepted. 

Of course, contemplation today is in general viewed by westerners 
as a strange and irregular way of philosophizing. However, I do not 
think that those of the Orthodox tradition are under any obligation to 
apologize for the contemplative approach to philosophy. Orthodoxy 
takes contemplation as the only normal method for sound philosophy, 
just as the ancients did and the early Christian thinkers, and by doing 
so, has safeguarded the unity and continuity of her thought throughout 
history. The human mind has always been contented and ultimately 
satisfied in a tradition rooted m spiritual vision. Modern philosophy, 
however, with the rise of Positivism and Physicalism, has plunged west¬ 
ern thought into chaos. The supression of the intuitive and the mys¬ 
tical has produced irreparable damage to human thought and has con- 


Christian philosophy a ‘'religious philosophy” on the grounds that it involves 
the philosopher in communion with spiritual life. Formal intercourse between 
the philosopher and Divine reality is but normal to true philosophy. The Greek 
philosophers, for example, were absorbed with speculation on God and His rela¬ 
tions with men without involving them necessarily in "religion” and without 
warranting the description "religious.” We must remember that philosophy was 
marked off from the contemporary, polytheistic religion of the Greeks. All we 
need to do is to recall to mind the condemnation of Socrates. The Greek philos¬ 
ophers "seem to have been distinguished by an attitude of religious detachment 
and indifferentism. There was, of course, no sort of secularism or militant anti- 
religious attitude” (Armstrong, An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy, p. 5). 
Yet, they were concerned with the question of the divine-human relation, as we 
find particularly in the Platonic tradition. 

26 Plato holds that "the philosopher, holding converse with the divine order, 
becomes orderly and divine” ( Republic, vi, 500). He speaks of the supreme 
providence of God, while Aristotle dwells on the love of the world for God. 
God is loved because of an intrinsic beauty, happiness, and perfection in Him 
which is to be imitated and propagated in the world. 

27 In the philosophy of the Greeks, with few exceptions, the concept of God 
is basic, holding a central position. Contemplation of the Divine is regarded 
as proper to the nature of philosophy. The philosopher must experience the 
spiritual and mystical activity of the soul. It is this tradition which Christian 
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demned western man to perplexity and confusion. Indeed, it is 
western philosophy that has much to apologize for. 

We have seen in this study that three factors are discernible as 
linking concepts in the continuity between Hellenism and Christianity: 
the Logos philosophy, the rational character of the structure of exist¬ 
ence, and the contemplative attitude in philosophy. It is significant that 
by working out the transition along these three directions, the Fathers 
established the foundations which were to be permanent in the cultural 
unity and cultural continuity which are unique in Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian culture. Their absence in the West in an organic context accounts 
for much of the cultural disunity and successive cultural upheavals 
there. It is true that in the West there have always been nostalgic 
voices for the Christian Hellenism of the Early Church. But they have 
been nothing more than isolated echoes to be finally lost in an estab¬ 
lished tradition . 28 The spontaneous unity of philosophical and religious 
thought in the East helps us to understand the Orthodox Christian 
society as the legitimate heir of Graeco-Roman civilization. 

Holy Cross 

Greek Orthodox Theological School 


philosophy continues. True philosophy invariably involves man’s fellowship with 
God. Nevertheless, philosophy and religion are not to be confused. While reli¬ 
gion signifies the propitiation of God through sacrificial offering, philosophy 
involves the growth of man’s union with God once forgiveness and justification 
have been effected. In a western perspective, this type of philosophy might be 
taken as "religious realism” in the area of human thought, in view of deistic 
conceptions which dominate the thinking of the West. 

28 This is perhaps what Westcott is alluding to in stating that "Greek Chris¬ 
tian thought has not yet done its work in the West” (History of Religious 
Thought m the West, p. 246). 
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ORTHODOX ECCLESIOLOGY ACCORDING TO 
ALEXIS KHOMIAKOV (1804-1860) 

By REV. JOHN S. ROMANIDES 


The ecclesiological thought of Alexis Khomiakov is more an at¬ 
tempt to express his own personal experience as a living member of 
the body of Christ than an analysis of the nature of the Church made 
by one studying an historical phenomenon outside of oneself. Accord¬ 
ing to his own observations, it would be impossible for one living 
outside of the organic life of the Church to understand the Church. 
One must live in the Church by losing or rejecting his individuality in 
order to understand the truth, which is the Church, directly by a spir¬ 
itual intuition. His approach to the problem of ecclesiology, therefore, 
is not based on an historical analysis of Church history and dogmatic 
theology. Rather, he starts from a living present reality experienced 
by those who live with each other in an intimate and organic unity of 
freedom and love with the saints, past, present, and, by way of antici¬ 
pation, future, and works his way from this living reality into the past. 
He claims that one knows better what is near than what is far. The 
spiritual traces of the past, however, never disappear. They persist in 
later generations. Therefore, the present is a safe key to the past and 
more trustworthy than logical observations made on the basis of iso¬ 
lated historical facts. 1 

It is not the purpose here to give a detailed account of Khomiakov’s 
theories concerning universal history. For purposes of tracing out some 
of the basic presuppositions of his ecclesiology, however, it will be 
useful to define in general terms his conception of the spiritual forces 
which underlie the various religious movements in history. This does 
not necessarily mean that Khomiakov’s doctrine of the Church is de¬ 
pendent upon his analysis of universal history. On the contrary, it is 
quite obvious that he has taken his experience of being a member of 
the Church and projected certain values taken from this experience 
into the past, in an attempt to explain why these religious values are 
not everywhere dominant, but seem to be so many times obscured and 


1 A. Gratieux, A. S. Khomiakov ( 1804-1860 ), (Paris, 1939), II, 59-60. 
This is a two-volume work, vol. 1 , L’homme; vol. 2, La pensee. Preface aux' 
oeuvres theologtques de A. S. Khomtakov {par G. Samarine) traduction, intro¬ 
duction et notes par A. Gratieux forms a supplement to this work. 
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almost completely destroyed. Whereas the Fathers of the Church 
would firmly base their theology concerning the Church on a doctrine 
of the fall enlightened by a definite doctrine of atonement, Khomiakov 
seems to try to explain the fall in terms of a philosophy of history and 
of racial and cultural development similar in method to those of his 
time (especially to that of Schelling), which, however, does not at¬ 
tempt to trace the source of evil to any one element. He is content to 
begin with the present and existential reality of restored humanity, 
which is the Church, and then trace the elements, which comprise the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Church, through the historical de¬ 
velopment of religious principles in order to trace out elements of a 
fall. In doing this, however, he must take for granted the presupposi¬ 
tion that the present values, which make Orthodox Christiantity pure, 
existed in a pure state before their clash with contrary values. In de¬ 
veloping his conception of the Church, he finds it necessary to develop 
a doctrine of the fall in order to justify his basic claim that the Church, 
being a restored organism free of defects, 2 cannot be considered as an 
earthly institution or organization governed according to the principles 
of necessity and utilitarianism. Khomiakov does not seem to be troubled 
with the fall in terms of the origin of evil, but seems to be quite con¬ 
tent that the present reality of the Church and her organic and cor¬ 
porate principles of freedom and selfless love are adequate testimony 
that the rest of humanity has fallen. 

Khomiakov calls the two dominant spiritual movements of history 
by the terms Iranianism and Kouschitism. Iranianism is marked by its 
belief in divine creation, liberty, moral good as the end of all existence, 
and in the hope of final victory of good over evil. 8 A characteristic 
attitude of the Iranian principle is an aversion for matter and logical 
analysis. 4 Because of this, it finds its historical expression not in archi¬ 
tectural monuments and rational analysis, but rather in verbal and so¬ 
cial expressions of freedom and organic unity in Love. 5 The Iranian 
society is not, therefore, interested in the organization of political life 


2 Whether the church is a restored people or simply a continuation of a part 
of humanity kept somewhat pure is not clear in Khomiakov's thought. Such 
obscurity is due to the fact that his theology lacks any clear sotenological foun¬ 
dation based on the historical fact of Jesus Christ. This seems to explain in part 
the spiritualistic and ideological tendencies of his thought. For practical pur¬ 
poses, it is taken for granted in this study, although not consistent with his 
overall principles, that Khomiakov adhered to the Orthodox principle of re¬ 
stored humanity in Christ. 

3 Gratieux, II, 71. 

4 Gratieux, II, 72. 

6 Ibid. 
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according to laws accompanied by the erection of institutions and mon¬ 
uments which are exterior to human personality. 6 There is no need 
for such artificiality since its life is one of organic love, free of utili¬ 
tarian concern, and contrary to laws of necessity which are of a tem¬ 
porary nature. 7 

In sharp contrast to the Iranian principle of non-utilitarian organic 
freedom, there are the forces of material necessity, which are mistaken 
by Kouschitism as eternal. Because of this, they whose thoughts and 
religious sentiments are dominated by principles of material necessity 
do not seek, as the Iranians, to purify themselves of these material 
principles, but rather project the laws of material analysis into eternity, 8 
and thus terminate by worshipping the material in a pantheistic man¬ 
ner instead of regarding material phenomena as manifestations of 
creative will. 9 Thus Kouschitism, in projecting the laws of necessity 
into eternity, confuses the logic of rational analysis, which is the tem¬ 
porary attribute of seemingly disconnected matter, with truth, and 
thereby falsely pretends that truth can be comprehended by the isolated 
reasoning mind. Thus, societies dominated by Kouschit principles ex¬ 
press their religious principles in artificial, logical, political, and archi¬ 
tectural forms, which are of a purely external and utilitarian nature. 10 

In present societies and religious institutions, Khomiakov sees va¬ 
rious degrees of interchange between Iranian and Kouschit principles. 
Within each individual there is a conflict between the principles of 
freedom and necessity. 11 It is impossible within the realm of nature 
to triumph completely over necessity and attain the plentitude of free¬ 
dom. 12 The highest order of freedom can be attained only within Or¬ 
thodoxy as the unique organisme de grace, oil agit l’esprit de Dieu, que 
triomphe le don de la Itberte. 1S 

Beginning from the present reality of Orthodoxy, Khomiakov traces 
the Iranian principle through the Church's historical experience to 


6 Here Khomiakov is trying to justify the type and quality of the social 
mission that Slavic peoples have to humanity. The Slavs have no cultural monu¬ 
ments or political institutions of any great significance in their ancient history. 
This is supposed to be due to the fact that the Slavs are of the Iranian men¬ 
tality and therefore by nature not particularly inclined to such things. 

7 Gratieux, II, 72. 

8 Gratieux, II, 71. 

9 Gratieux, II, 162. 

10 Gratieux, II, 72. 

11 V. V. Zenkovskii, Histoire de la phtlosophie russe, traduit du russe par 
C. Andronikov (Paris, 1953-54), I, 213. 

12 Zenkovskii, I, 213. 

™lbtd. 
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Judaism, and then attempts to find pre-Judaic signs of the historical 
clash of Iranianism with Kouschitism. Here it is difficult to follow the 
integrity of Khomiakov’s argument. The clash of the two principles 
is seemingly symbolic of a fall. Yet this fall cannot be in the realm 
of the material as such, nor from the spiritual to the material, since for 
Khomiakov all natural phenomena are manifestations of divine will. 14 
On the other hand, man himself does not fall or necessarily become 
enslaved by necessity through corruption, since tout est dirige par la rai¬ 
son. . . , 18 Man does not fall because he has necessarily become a slave 
to material necessity and passions. Rather, he falls because of his re¬ 
fusal to accept the freedom to which he is called by God. Man’s slavery 
to material necessity is not necessary, but voluntary, and is a product 
of his loss of the interior harmony and integrity of reason and of the 
spirit. 16 

At this point in the development of Khomiakov’s thoughts, it is 
clear that there is no room in his theology for a doctrine of fallen hu¬ 
manity in terms of inheritance of a defective human nature. His vol¬ 
untarism, together with his refusal to allow the passions any predom¬ 
inant role in human actions, is in harmony with the various liberal tra¬ 
ditions of Western theology which would allow the individual will the 
ability to make the moral decision to fulfill or not to fufill the require¬ 
ments of moral law apart from Christ for salvation. His diversion, 
however, from the usual voluntarism and naturalism of Western liberal 
theology is markedly sharp in respect to his concept of freedom in 
terms of non-utilitarian organic unity and of true knowledge in terms 
of this same organic unity in selfless love. In this respect, the role of 
tradition becomes paramount to Khomiakov's theology, and one may 
even go so far as to say that his concern for tradition is the principal 
key to his religious and social thought. 

According to Khomiakov, despite the fact that the human will in 
its potential capacity remains intact, it is still impossible for the isolated 
individual as such to contemplate truth. For this purpose, it is neces¬ 
sary for the individual to live within the organic unity of the Church 
without any ulterior motivations. It is only when one is united organ¬ 
ically with others in Christ, in complete freedom from the principles of 
necessity, that one is able to contemplate the truth. For this reason it 
is necessary to be united to the continuity of the historical process which 
has preserved the truth inseparable from the true corporate life of the 
spirit, free of Kouschit principles. The Iranian principle of organic 


14 Gratieux, II, 162. 

15 Zenkovskii, I, 214. 

16 Gratieux, II, 144; Zenkovskii, I, 214. 
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unity in freedom and love had been miraculously preserved as tradition 
by Israel and passed on by Christ into Christianity. 17 Not all Christians, 
however, have remained faithful to this tradition. Orthodoxy, how¬ 
ever, preserves within Herself these principles of organic unity in free¬ 
dom and love in their purest form. 

In order to understand Orthodox Christianity, therefore, it is im¬ 
possible to apply as criteria the categories of logic taken from observa¬ 
tions of material laws of necessity. Such a process of understanding 
is the destiny of the isolated individual, and for Khomiakov the con¬ 
temporary philosophical development of his time is proof of the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the individualistic method of logical analysis and rationalism. 
Truth cannot be contemplated by the individual because truth is not 
logical definition but life, and life is not individualistic but organic. 

The keys to Orthodox spirituality and truth, then, are not the utili¬ 
tarian principles of material necessity which give rise to an emphasis 
on law and authority, but rather the organic and vital principlesi of 
liberty and love. 18 The Church is not a simple collective organization 
whose unity is of an external nature; nor is the Church some kind of 
abstract idea, perhaps hidden in her external life. 19 Within the usual 
institutions governed by Kouschit principles, the moral and spiritual 
factors are separated from the organic, and because the internal prin¬ 
ciple of non-utilitarian love is missing, the organic necessarily degen¬ 
erates to the level of organization, law, and external authority. Within 
Orthodoxy the union of the spiritual and organic factors constitutes 
the very essence of the Church 20 and marks her off from all other insti¬ 
tutions. This union of the moral and organic principles makes the 
Church an integral reality. The matrix of this reality is the very Spirit 
of God, which constitutes the inner bond of union of what visibly 
seems, to those at least who lack faith, disunited. 

U unite de I’Eglise decoule necessairement de l’unite de Dieu; car 
I’Eglise n’est pas multiplicity des personnes dans leur individuality 
propre, elle est unite de la grace divine qui vit dans la multiplicity des 
creatures raisonables dociles a la grace . 21 The Church is the body of 
Christ which is manifested and fulfilled in time without any modifica- 


17 Gratieux, II, 78. 

18 Zenkovskii, I, 210-211; Gratieux, II, 108-109, 133, 138-139, 210. 

19 Zenkovskii, I, 210. 

20 Ibid. 

21 A. Gratieux, Le mouvement Slavophile & la ve'tlle de la Revolution: Dmitri 
A. Khomiakov; Suivi du traite d’Alexis Stepanovitch Khomiakov, L’Egltse est 
une; traduction [de~\ Roger Tandonnet (Paris, 1953). 
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tion of her essential unity and to her internal life of grace. 22 Since the 
Holy Spirit and Christ Himself dwell in both the visible and invisible 
Church, there is necessarily a perfect harmony between the members 
of the Church who live on earth with those who are in heaven. The 
visible and invisible Church are one inseparable reality, differing only 
in the fact that the earthly Church, although the habitation of Christ 
and the Spirit in the fulness of life, does not yet experience the plenti- 
tude of Christ and the Spirit in their manifestations. The Church does 
not act and understand fully and clearly, but only by a degree pleasing 
to God. 23 The visible Church exists according to truth only by realizing 
her organic unity with the invisible Church and remaining faithful to 
the invisible Church by continuously becoming her manifestation upon 
earth. 24 

The internal and non-materialistic aspect of the Church, of which 
the visible and earthly Church are but a manifestation, can be seen only 
by a spiritual intuition by those who are called by divine grace to be 
members of the body of Christ. 25 Unity in the body of Christ is an in¬ 
ternal and organic reality which can be understood only by those who 
have a living experience of being members of this organic reality, and 
a fundamental prerequisite of this experience is a faith free from ul¬ 
terior motivations. Those who are yet slaves to material principles en¬ 
visage the Church as a means to something else, 26 and fail to see that 
the organic life of selfless love is an end in itself. Such a faith, tainted 
by even a partial enslavement to the principles of material necessity 
and law, automatically seeks an expression of Church unity along the 
Kouschit lines of external organization or external freedom. The doc¬ 
trine of the papacy and the doctrine of individualistic freedom, which 
is of a purely external nature and common to Protestants, are attractive 
and easily understood by the common mind because they are in keeping 
with the spirit of the world, especially of the Western world. 27 

According to the principles set down by Khomiakov, there can be 
no such thing as a personal infallibility separated from the organic 
life and experience of the Church. Knowledge of truth can come only 
with the experience of truth as a member of the body of Christ and 


22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Zenkovskii, I, 211. 

26 See A. Gratieux, ed., L'Eglise est une, Le mouvement Slavophile. 

26 G. Samarine: Preface aux oeuvres theologiques de A. S. Khomiakov, tra¬ 
duction, introduction et notes par A. Gratieux (Paris, 1939). This work supple¬ 
ments A. S. Khomiakov (1804-1860). 

27 Gratieux, II, 85. 
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with a faith free of ulterior motivation. A person outside the inner 
spiritual life of the Church cannot be a spokesman of the truth which 
is this same life that he ignores. Holiness and infallibility are insepa- 
arable realities which cannot be separately argued to any individual. 
There is no "sacrament of rationalism.” 28 One must be a living mem¬ 
ber of the Church in order to understand the Church. One may add 
that an arbitrary predestination of an individual’s infallibility divested 
of moral principle and magically insured because of geographic loca¬ 
tion is preposterous. When there is heresy to combat, there are and 
always will be those who experience the organic truth by their holy 
lives, who will raise their voices and give expression to the living reality 
of truth which is the Church. It is only the saints who can defend the 
Church from heresy. 29 

Within the organic life of the Church, authority cannot be of an 
external nature whereby the individual submits his liberty and con¬ 
science to something outside of himself in exchange for the comfortable 
feeling that in doing this he is assuring himself of salvation. Such a 
commercial and utilitarian attitude can be no more than a survival of 
the Kouschit principle of magic whereby one thinks that God is thus 
obligated to save because of an altogether external act. Within Ortho¬ 
doxy, as expounded by Khomiakov, there is no such demand made upon 
the individual, that is, to give up his freedom in return for salvation. 
On the contrary, the individual is called upon to be free, to accept the 
fact of his freedom from the principles of necessity, by realizing his 
membership within the organic unity of the Church through the prin¬ 
ciple of selfless love. Thus, one’s faith may become completely free 
and not distorted by an external submission to an external institution. 

It follows from this that the Church being taught and the teaching 
Church cannot be sharply separated according to clerical distinction. 
Every Christian can realize the possibility of experiencing the truth as 
organic reality and giving a living expression and lesson of this expe¬ 
rience through his life of holiness. 30 Khomiakov strongly rejects the 
idea that any Bishop, or even any group of Bishops assembled in an 
Ecumenical Council, can be an authority. Bishops assembled in council 
are not doing so to authoritatively define, but rather only to give ex¬ 
pression to an already living reality recognized in common by the whole 
Church, both clergy and laity. The expression of a council can be true 
only when recognized as such by the whole Church — that is, by those 
living within and experiencing the Church. 81 


28 Gratieux, II, 135. 

29 See A. Gratieux, ed., L’Sglise est une, Le mouvement Slavophile. 

30 Gratieux, II, 135. 

31 Gratieux, II, 80. 
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Besides the internal bond of unity, Khomiakov remarks about 
other marks of the Church, such as holiness, immutability, catholicity 
(Sobornost), and apostolicity. These marks of the Church, as in the case 
of unity, can be recognized only by the living members of the Church. 
Those who are outside easily attribute the sins of individuals to the 
Church herself, and mistake external changes of rite for changes of the 
"Spirit itself which one glorifies in the rite .” 32 Since, however, the 
Spirit of truth indwells and guides the Church according to her inner 
life of organic unity and love, there can be no mixture of error within 
her bosom. All error is foreign to her nature. It is impossible for the 
Church to recognize as true what she once knew to be false. It is for 
this very reason that the Church always remains immutable according 
to the internal nature of her holiness and truth. 

Against the accusation of P. Gagarine 33 that the Russian Church 
mistranslated the word Katholikos with the Slavonic word Sobornost 
(meaning, according to all or togetherness), Khomiakov answers that 
the term Catholic Church signifies “the Church which is according to 
all, or according to the unity of all, the Church of free unanimity, of 
perfect unanimity.” 34 The word cannot be rendered in a geographical 
sense. This would reduce the Church to something altogether external 
and deny the internal reality of her organic unity. 

The greatest single value of Khomiakov’s approach to the problem 
of ecclesiology is his refusal to be content in dealing with theological 
problematics as set forth by various Western traditions and taken up 
so easily by many Orthodox theologians . 38 He saw clearly that Ortho- 


32 See A. Gratieux, ed., L’Belise est une, he mouvemertt Slavophile. Kho¬ 
miakov here has in mind the Ola Believers who split the unity of the Church in 
Russia because of differences in ritual. One must keep in mind, however, that 
the alteration of external rite is almost always the product of loss of understand¬ 
ing of the internal reality of the external action. In many cases, the change of 
external action comes about as the outcome of a change in dogma. In the case 
of the separation of the Roman Church from Orthodoxy, there first came a 
change in dogmatic understanding and then came a whole series of changes in 
ritual. The immediate cause of the split was difference in ritual, but the under¬ 
lying cause of this difference was a difference in dogmatic understanding. 

33 Gagarine was a member of the Russian nobility who had been converted 
to Romanism and became a Jesuit. 

34 Gratieux, II, 154. The derivation of this translation of the Greek word 
Katholikos is not something accidental. It can be understood by taking into 
consideration the fact that in the Greek monastic communities the place of wor¬ 
ship— epi to auto, where the monks gather to worship according to their 
common faith or in the faith according to all — is called To Katholikon. 

35 After Peter the Great, Western theology had made such sweeping ad¬ 
vances in Russia that the official theological language had become Latin, and 
remained this way till the time of Khomiakov. 
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doxy as a totality of integrated life and experience, guided by the Holy 
Spirit in the path of non-utilitarian love and freedom, must deal with 
her doctrines and practices from the point of view of her own prin¬ 
ciples, and not from the utilitarian perspectives of occidental theo¬ 
logical problematics. 

As far as Orthodoxy is concerned, there can be no contradiction 
among tradition, Holy Scripture, and good works. They are all mani¬ 
festations of the One Holy Spirit, which guides the Church and dwells 
in her bosom. The Church is a living and ever-present organic reality, 
and without any contradiction to her own principles, finds expression 
in a perfect harmony of tradition, scripture, and works . 36 This har¬ 
mony, however, cannot be seen by one living outside of the Church . 87 
Tradition, scripture, and works taken separately are of a purely external 
nature. Their internal meaning can be understood only by those who 
are living in the Spirit. For the faithful, they present themselves as a 
perfect and harmonious expression of the living reality of the Church, 
vivified by the Spirit of truth. Tradition and scripture cannot be con¬ 
sidered authentic in themselves, but rather they are authentic because 
they are in harmony with living reality and are recognized as such by 
the Church. It is the Church as a living organism which recognizes and 
accepts what is pure; for "... there was never, and there will never 
be, any contradiction in scripture, or in tradition, or in works: for in 
all three lives Christ, one and immutable.” 38 

The problem of whether one is saved by faith or by works is rejected 
by the presupposition of Khomiakov’s position. Samarine vividly points 
out how falsely the whole problem is presented in the West because 
of a mixture of the erroneous principles of utilitarianism. The very 
fact that such a question can arise shows that faith is confused with 
thoughtless knowledge, and works as manifestation of faith are con¬ 
fused with works in the domain of visible facts which are done for 
profit . 39 The whole system of supererogatory works (Rome) is re¬ 
jected by Orthodoxy because works are not done for profit, but as an 
expression of free love. In like manner, monasticism is not something 
that produces more profit or more graces, but is an attempt to acquire 
a more perfect selfless love, free of utilitarian concern . 40 Faith, hope, 


36 A. Gratieux, ed. and tr., G. Samarine: Preface aux oeuvres, p. 62. 

37 See A. Gratieux, ed., L’Eglise est une, Le mouvement Slavophile. 

38 Ibid. 

39 A. Gratieux, ed. and tr., G. Samarine: Preface aux oeuvres, p. 63. 

40 One may add that fasting and epitemia are not used for purposes of satis¬ 
fying God or punishing the sinner, but rather are spiritual exercises intended to 
help one fight temptation and achieve a higher degree of selflessness. 
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love, and works are manifestations of those members of the Church 
guided by the Spirit and cannot be taken separately. They are not to 
be understood legalistically, according to laws of a totally external na¬ 
ture, since the Church is not an utilitarian institution but a living organ¬ 
ism whose members are called on to be completely free from necessity. 

The soteriology of Khomiakov, as is natural, parallels his gnoseol- 
ogy. Just as the individual as such cannot know the truth, so the indi¬ 
vidual as such cannot be saved as an individual. In both cases, there 
must be a union and common effort of many. “If one falls, he falls 
alone; but no one is saved alone. He who is saved is saved in the 
Church, in so far as being a member of the Church and in union with 
all her other members. If someone believes, it is in the communion of 
faith; if he loves, it is in the communion of love; if he prays, it is in 
the communion of prayer. Also no one can hope in his private prayer, 
and each one, when he prays, implores the intercession of the whole 
Church, not at all as if he doubts the intercession of Christ, the sole 
mediator, but with the conviction that the whole Church continuously 
prays for all her members.” 41 The whole Church as one body of Christ, 
both visible and invisible, is in a state of prayer, and prayer is an ex¬ 
pression of love and concern for others. “True prayer is true love .” 42 
Those who pose the question of whether prayer is really useful, since 
God foresees our needs, are without doubt in the class of those who 
think of their relationship with God and each other in terms of the 
ulterior motives of necessity. Such a problem cannot exist for those 
whose prayer is an expression of freedom. Prayer is not a business 
which one makes with God for personal profit. It is not a magical 
apparatus with power of changing God’s attitude toward us or toward 
the dead who are imagined to be in a kind of purgatory. 

While the internal nature of the Church is the unity of the Spirit, 
the external nature of the Church is manifested in the sacraments . 48 
Khomiakov gives a very brief and casual explanation of the sacra¬ 
ments, listing them as seven and pointing out that it is possible to share 
in the interior life of the Church without partaking of the sacraments. 
He lists the examples of the prophets and martyrs who have been saved 
by Christ without having been baptized. One cannot set limits to the 
mercy of God. The Church is not in any position to judge what is 
beyond her own limits. She can judge only what is within her own or- 


41 See A. Gratieux, ed., L’Eglise est une, Le mouvement Slavophile, pp. 
235-236. 

42 Ibid. 

43 A. Gratieux, ed., L’Eglise est une, Le mouvement Slavophile. 
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ganic life, and this she does not according to the external rational 
power of reason, but according to faith and love . 44 

Khomiakov claims that only a person who understands the liturgy 
is able to understand the Church . 45 One may find his treatment of the 
sacrament of Holy Chrismation, completely apart from baptism (he 
treats in order: Baptism, Eucharist, Holy Orders, and then Chrisma¬ 
tion), quite peculiar. In his treatment of marriage he fails to apply 
his own principles of contrary values in order to point out the difference 
between a Christian and a non-Christian marriage. His treatment of 
penance is according to ideas still prevalent in Russian thought today. 

Very interesting is Khomiakov's treatment of the schism. His 
method is in harmony with the presuppositions underlying his general 
theories. Since truth is accessible only in corporate and organic union 
in Christ with each other, it follows that an individualistic attitude and 
loss of the realization and understanding of this organic unity leads 
necessarily into error. The loss of the moral principle of organic unity 
can lead only to heresy. According to Khomiakov, this is clearly what 
happened in the case of the Filioque. Some Western Churches thought 
that they, in their individual existence, could introduce into the Creed 
an addition and into the Church a new teaching without even bothering 
to consult their brethren in the East . 46 When the quarreling started 
later on about the theology of the Filioque, the roots of schism were 
already well planted because the ties of love had already been broken . 47 


44 Ibid. 

46 A. Gratieux, ed., L’BgUse est une, Le mouvement Slavophile. Why this 
is so, he does not clearly explain. Khomiakov lived in an age when liturgy 
played a very meager role in overall theology. That he should make such a 
statement is amazing. It is unfortunate that he did not leave any writing further 
explaining this statement. If his friend and contemporary, Gogol, is any indica¬ 
tion of his own liturgical theology, one can conclude that it was not very pro¬ 
found theologically. 

46 Ibid.; Gratieux, II, 83. 

47 The danger of such a sentimental approach toward the cause of schism 
and heresy can be seen in the fruits of Khomiakov's theology. His son Dmitri, 
by a logical development of his father's theories, claimed that the first step 
toward unity is to realize on earth, through the moral power of love, the already 
existing unity in heaven. He clearly accepted a branch theory type of universal 
ecclesiology. See A. Gratieux, ed., Le mouvement Slavophile, pp. 75, 113. 

Of course, Alexis Khomiakov never reached the stage attained by his son. 
He rejects the possibility of such a common participation of ultimate reality by 
heretics. According to the moral presuppositions set down by him, however, 
for an intuition of truth it would be necessary to allow heretics to partake of the 
Church’s interior life in order that they may see their error, since only those 
who are in the Church understand truth. He fails to propose any explanation 
of how conversion is possible for one outside the Orthodox tradition. 
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Besides this moral factor, Khomiakov claims that the Western Chris¬ 
tians had a natural tendency to revert back to Kouschit principles be¬ 
cause of the strong influence of Roman political organization and law 
left on the character of the people. When the papal theories started 
taking form, resistance to this rebirth and ascendency of Kouschit prin¬ 
ciples was very weak. On the contrary, it even seems as if the papacy 
only fulfilled a general desire of the Western character . 48 It was al¬ 
most inevitable that the Iranian principles of non-utilitarian freedom 
and love should be replaced by rationalism and a juridical concern for 
external things such as organization. This separation of the moral prin¬ 
ciple from unity automatically gave rise to the suppression of liberty 
for the sake of preserving unity . 49 The Church of the West was thus 
doomed to follow the ways of all other worldly organizations and in¬ 
stitutions. A reaction naturally set in, and those who reasserted their 
liberty gave birth to the Protestant revolution. Both Protestantism and 
Romanism, however, represent a basic failure to unite and harmonize 
liberty and unity because these have been separated from the moral 
principle of non-utilitarian love, and subjected to the Kouschit prin¬ 
ciples of material necessity and rational analysis. Complete unity in 
complete freedom is possible only to those who seek selfless love in 
Christ and each other. Khomiakov does not see in Romanism and 
Protestantism two contrary extremes, but rather two sides of the same 
coin. Both Latin unity and Protestant freedom are of a purely external 
nature deprived of the bond of the inner organic communion of love. 
Both pretend to be able to fashion the theology of the Church by ap¬ 
plying ordinary rules of logic and reason borrowed from an analysis 
of material phenomena. 

Khomiakov clearly rejects the possibility that any person or group 
of persons outside the Church can come to a full understanding of 
Orthodoxy. It is not the opinion of individuals or of many individuals 
that count, be they doctors or Bishops; rather, it is the faith of the 
community . 50 It is only by uniting with the living organic reality of 
the Church that one can begin to understand the truth by the experience 
of selfless and corporate love. 

The persistent insistence of Khomiakov on the necessity of experi¬ 
encing the Church as an organic unity of selfless love free of necessity, 
in order to understand the reality of the Church by a direct intuition, 
is a fact borne out by the practice of the early Church with regard to 
the Catechumens and their preparation before and after baptism. Be- 


48 Gratieux, II, 85. 

49 Gratieux, II, 89. 
60 Gratieux, II, 120. 
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fore baptism, they were prepared morally and catechetically by the 
teachings of the Prophets and Christ. It was only after baptism, how¬ 
ever, that they were instructed in v the mysteries of the Church . 51 First 
came the experience of the community’s unity and love, then the ex¬ 
perience of the spiritual death and resurrection of baptism during Holy 
Saturday of the Great Pascha, and finally came the instruction in the 
mysteries of the Church — an attempt at a fuller and deeper under¬ 
standing of the reality of being a member of the body of Christ. Only 
intensive moral preparation made possible a spiritual and intuitive un¬ 
derstanding of the reality of the body of Christ. During the period of 
catechism prior to baptism, the catechumens were exposed to the 
Church’s understanding, not only of the prophets, but also of the power 
of the enemy of mankind; and an intensive attempt was made through 
exorcisms and prayer to liberate the candidates for baptism from his 
power. By the power of death and corruption, the devil held man 
captive to necessity. The catechumens had to first struggle by fasting 
and prayer for liberation from the devil, since it was only the mind, 
free of ulterior motivation and disposed actively toward selfless love, 
which could be effectively exposed to the inner life of the mysteries. 
It is quite clear that although Khomiakov did not take into considera¬ 
tion the early practice of the Church in regard to the catechumens and 
exorcisms, and in spite of the fact that he failed to incorporate into his 
scheme of thought any doctrine of original sin in terms of inheritance 
of defective or sick human nature held captive by the devil (as taught 
by the patristic tradition and witnessed to by the entire service of bap¬ 
tism), he came to certain conclusions quite similar to the overall patris¬ 
tic tradition. The reason for this concurrence of general principle is 
clearly the fact that he grasped firmly the central moral principle nec¬ 
essary for comprehending the organic reality of the Church — faith 
which is completely free of utilitarian concern and positively expressed 
in selfless love. Beginning and ending his process of thought at this 
one point, it was inevitable that his pressing of such principles would 
lead to a method for dealing with ecclesiology on a footing not at all 
familiar to the general eudaimonistic and hedonistic presuppositions 
underlying Western theology. It is in this respect that one may safely 
say that Khomiakov served as an important stepping stone for the lib¬ 
eration of modern Russian theology from the usual Western method 
of posing theological problems, and making it possible to present Or¬ 
thodox theology in the West in a more integrated manner. 

A serious problem that Khomiakov leaves unintelligible is the rela¬ 
tion of material necessity to spiritual phenomena. He claims that 


51 St. Athanasius, Migne, P.G., t. 25, col. 268. 
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chaque phenomene du monde physique n’est-il pas la manifestation de 
la volonte sainte de Dieu ? 62 Yet, at the same time, he claims that 
necessity is proper only to phenomena and not to their root . 53 If ne¬ 
cessity is foreign to the source of all things, and at the same time some¬ 
thing morally bad which is to be avoided, how can necessity come into 
being? Although Khomiakov refuses to accord the passions any dom¬ 
inant role in the actions of man, he does acknowledge the fact that in 
this world complete liberation from necessity is impossible . 64 It fol¬ 
lows that in this material world liberty can be attained not completely, 
but only in degrees. He would have to admit, then, in principle the 
necessity for some kind of Church organization. His whole argument 
depends for its validity on the claim that the forces of necessity under¬ 
lying all organizations and institutions are abnormal. This claim he 
fails to substantiate. Much worse, he is driven to a type of dualistic 
spiritualism by making out material creation to be something by nature 
inferior, bad, and the cause of the evil of organization. His spirituali¬ 
zation of the resurrection of Christ 66 is unbiblical and directly in the 
line of docetism and logically leads to a denial of the visible Church . 68 
In contradiction to the doctrine of creation, which he accepts, Khomi¬ 
akov opposes the spiritual and material. It is exactly here that he dif¬ 
fers from Orthodox patristic and Biblical tradition, and it is because of 
this spiritualism that his ecclesiology is disconnected from Orthodox 
soteriology. 

The ecclesiology of the Fathers is inseparable from soteriology and 
Christology. The pivotal point of all their thinking is the necessity of 
liberation from the powers of death and the devil through communion 
with the Source of Life in the human nature of Christ. The real resur¬ 
rection of the very flesh of Christ is considered as the defeat of the 
devil and as, simultaneously, the restoration of freedom and life. The 
struggle against the devil and his powers was adequate proof that the 
Church could not confuse herself with ordinary earthly institutions 
given over to slavery and material necessity. The starting point of 
patristic theology is the resurrected flesh of Christ as witness to the 
abnormality of death and corruption, and as proof of the devil’s defeat. 
Death in the hands of the devil was considered the root cause of the 
instinct to self-preservation, egocentrism, fear, hatred; and the resur- 


82 Gratieux, II, 162. 

63 Zenkovskii, I, 225. 

84 Zenkovskii, I, 213. 

88 A. Gratieux, ed., L’Bglise est une, Le mouvement Slavophile. 

86 Following Khomiakov’s line of thought, G. Samarine denies completely 
the possibility of having any visible sign of Church unity. See A. Gratieux, ed. 
and tr., G. Samarine: Preface aux oeuvres, note 1, p. 65. 
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rected flesh of Christ was and is the victory of the Church over death, 
sin, and corruption. The patristic concept of salvation, sacraments, and 
Church is quite materialistic, but not in the ordinary sense. While mat¬ 
ter itself is considered as created by God and therefore good, still the 
parasitic elements of death and corruption, both in creation and man, 
are understood as the work of Satan. Therefore the materialism of the 
Church is of a purely sacramental nature centered in the flesh of Christ, 
which is transforming both the faithful of all ages and material crea¬ 
tion, and at the same time rejecting the materialism of the devil, that 
is, slavery to the powers of death and corruption . 61 

Khomiakov's philosopher-friend Kireevski claims, . . . il est impos¬ 
sible de renouveler la philosophie des saints Peres sous l’aspect qu’elle 
avait de leur temps. . . . Elle repondait aux questions de son temps et 
de la culture parmi laquelle elle se developpait , 68 Khomiakov agrees 
in both this observation and in the necessity to develop a Russo- 
Christian philosophy which would meet the social and religious de¬ 
mands of contemporary society. Such a viewpoint is possible only when 
one is willing to ignore Orthodox soteriology in its positive element of 
communion with the Source of Life only through the flesh of Christ in 
the corporate Eucharist epi to auto, and in its negative element of 
struggle against the dividing powers of satan through the life of self¬ 
less love in this same Eucharistic life. Philosophy is most always an 
attempt to explain reality in terms of observations made upon what is 
taken to be either normal or abnormal by the individual thinker. The 
struggle between God and the devil, with man taking the one side or 
the other, cannot be understood by philosophy. Its meaning is revealed 
only in the victory of the resurrection. This victory can be appropriated 
only by those who take up the struggle against the devil by a personal 
and heroic effort to overcome slavery to the satanic powers of death 
and corruption by the grace of the living flesh of Christ. The flesh of 
Christ is Itself the foundation of dogma. This flesh of Christ is not 
a philosophy among philosophies which can be exchanged for some¬ 
thing new from time to time according to the attitudes of self-styled 


67 Although Khomiakov does not give die devil the negative role due to him 
in the doctrine of ecclesiology as clearly implied in the sacrament of baptism, 
he seems to have ignored the problem. He did write to Krochelev "concerning 
the evil spirits.” See A. Gratieux, I, xviii. Unfortunately, this work has yet to 
be uncovered. He also makes frequent remarks in his letters to his friends to 
the effect that "our fight is not against flesh and blood ...” — referring to St. 
Paul’s claim that our fight is really against the devil. How he understood this 
is not clear. Judging from everything else that he discusses, however, he, in all 
probability, did not interpret the devil in the patristic spirit. 

68 Gratieux, II, 214-215. 
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philosophers. Death and devil remain today the same powers of sin 
as in the time of the Fathers. The destruction of death and devil by 
the resurrected flesh of Christ remains the only victory over sin. Parti¬ 
cipation in this victory through the corporate sacramental life in self¬ 
less love is still the only possible condition for salvation. Beyond the 
triumphant and struggling Church, there is society being carried to 
and fro by the whims and fancies of people not even aware of the 
devil’s power. It is for this reason that the Church during Lent presents 
the Catechumen with the tragedy of Job and then through baptism the 
answer of the resurrection. The Church is a society which has rejected 
in baptism the values of what is taken to be the normal world. Mem¬ 
bership in this society, in addition to the sharing in the organic unity 
of the Church, also shows the heroic effort of the individual within the 
body of Christ to overcome the world by sharing in the victory of Christ 
over the world. The Church as such cannot save society at large. Only 
the flesh of Christ saves . The Church is a society whose members are 
being saved. The Church cannot save those outside of herself. The 
Church can only invite those outside to share in the salvation of bap¬ 
tism and of the sacramental life. To speak of the relationship between 
the Church and society, or culture, then, is quite useless and can only 
lead to an ecclesiology based on nationalism. Within the realm of 
faith, which is the flesh of Christ, and love, which is the blood of 
Christ , 59 there is no room for philosophy, either social or dialectical. 
The claim of Khomiakov and Kireevski that the philosophy of the 
Fathers does not speak to contemporary man can only mean that the 
Slavophils misunderstood both the Fathers and the Orthodoxy which 
they (the Fathers) expounded. 

The Slavophil movement, of which Khomiakov was one of the 
founders and leading thinkers, theologically grasped at the idea of the 
Church as an organic unity of people in complete freedom from utili¬ 
tarian concern. However, while the Slavophils recaptured this one pos¬ 
itive element of patristic and Biblical theology concerning the Church, 
they completely overlooked the negative aspects of ecclesiology as ex¬ 
pressed in the sacrament of baptism. For this reason they imagined 
that the application of the principles of selfless love could be extended 
and maintained in the character of people living in society at large, 
and as such tried to create a Russo-Christian social philosophy. They 
had no theology of struggle against the forces of the devil, death, and 
corruption . 60 For this reason their ecclesiology overlooked the patristic 


59 St. Ignatius, Trail tans, Chapter 8. 

60 A clear indication of this lack of understanding of struggle can be seen 
in the reason that Samarine gives for Khomiakov's habit of fasting during all the 
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dogma of Church as a real union with each other in the flesh of Christ 
for the double purpose of communicating with divine life for immor¬ 
tality and of destroying the powers of the devil. Instead of basing their 
theology of the Church on patristic soteriology and Christology, they 
adapted themselves to a contemporary German philosophy of social life 
as organism and imagined that the Russian peasants were the Orthodox 
par excellence because of something inherent in the national character. 

One is bound to agree with G. Samarine’s feeling that Khomiakov 
has helped to clear the atmosphere of doctrinal problematics by liber¬ 
ating Russian theology from the mire of Western utilitarian and 
hedonistic presuppositions by recapturing the Biblical and patristic 
theme of unity grounded in complete freedom and selfless love. In 
spite of his failure to harmonize and adequately define the visible and 
invisible elements of the Church with his doctrine of the material in 
opposition to the spiritual, he has pointed the way to the reunification 
of dogma and ethics. However, he leaves many problems untouched 
and unsolved because of his failure to grasp firmly the patristic doc¬ 
trine of salvation. But then Khomiakov was a pioneer in his particular 
period. His greatness as a theologian is based not on his strict ad¬ 
herence to patristic theology, but rather on the fact that he paved the 
way for a return to the Fathers of the Church. 

Paris, France 


prescribed periods by the Church. Khomiakov .. . observait strictement tous les 
jetines. Pourquoi ? Pour la meme raison: pane que tous le font, c’ est-d-dire tous 
ceux qui pour lui etaient les siens pane qu’tl ne pouvait lui venir a l’esprit da 
se separer, en violant la coutume, de la society qui s’appelle I’Eglise; pane qid 
enfin tl avast de la joie & penser qu’avec lui, au meme jour, a la meme heure, 
toute sa societe, c’est-a-dire tout le monde Orthodoxe, commenqait ou finissait 
le jeune, en souvenir du meme evenement, de la joie commune ou de la tristesse 
commune . 
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heroes, and faithful followers of our Divine Lord. In the march of 
these unusual thinkers and virtuous adherents of the Gospel, the pow¬ 
erful Roman Empire was shaken and on its ruins was erected the 
structure of Christian civilization, which we claim as ours. 

But today our civilization, the product of the power of the Resur¬ 
rection, is in danger, because we have lost Christ the Divine, thinking 
it sufficient to abide by Christ the Human: The result is that our 
Christian enthusiasm is gone. That the group of admirers has out¬ 
numbered the ranks of the faithful and the faith in the power of God 
tends to be overshadowed by the faith in the power of man which, 
regardless of many tragic results, seems to gain ground every day. 

Our world, however, needs nothing more than that power which 
the Resurrection of Christ enkindled in the hearts and minds of the 
disappointed disciples. This is the power which will save the world 
and the ground where we may stand to rebuild our crumbling convic¬ 
tions and fill our empty theological theories. It has been said that 
Christ is Christianity and Christianity is Christ, and rightfully so. How¬ 
ever, unless we recognize Christ beyond the Cross, not simply as a 
great prophet and mortal moralist, but as an immortal God-Man and 
Saviour, our Christianity will remain without Christ, and our theories 
will be vain, and our world will certainly be the playground where sin 
and failure are the dominating forces. 


ORTHODOX WITNESS 

Christian Orthodoxy stands for the fulness of the revealed religious 
truth, in which all the visions and prophecies of mankind are realized. 
All generations, in their conscious and unconscious expectations, have 
shown the desire for Truth. Christian Orthodoxy is the answer to such 
quests, because the essence of Orthodoxy is the complete revelation of 
God and the salvation of the fallen man. 

We know from experience that truth always results in some form 
of opposition. Since Orthodoxy denotes the totality of religious truth, 
it has been impossible to avoid opposition in all its manifestations. 
Orthodoxy has coped with persecution, and at the same time with dis¬ 
tortion and error. Persecution strengthened the Faith with the Blood 
of the Martyrs, while distortion and error produced, through necessity, 
confessors and teachers capable in their wisdom to expose heresy and 
defend truth. The blood of the Martyrs and the steadfastness of the 
Christian Teachers have time and again renewed the powers of Ortho¬ 
doxy to endure all persecutions and intellectual attacks. 
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In this endurance, we witness the presence of a miraculous power 
inspiring and defending the Orthodox Faith. It was Christ who prom¬ 
ised His constant presence and Who realized the sending of the 
Paraclete to guide the defenders of Christian Orthodoxy “unto all 
truth.” The denial of the miraculous power that strengthened the Or¬ 
thodox Christians and enabled them to preserve the integrity of the 
Faith cannot be reconciled with the very existence of this Faith. It is, 
to be sure, an historical fact that all the might of this earth had turned 
against this Faith. Monotheists and polytheists, country folk and city 
dwellers, philosophers and illiterates, kings and priests allied them¬ 
selves against this Faith. Yet, if history should be asked regarding the 
result of this organized action against Christian Truth, it will not find 
an answer more fitting than the one found in the verses of the first 
Epistle of St. John: “Who is he that overcometh the world? This is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our Faith.” 

Christian Orthodox truth was victorious and its victory was the re¬ 
sult of a miracle. It did not wish to establish itself by guile or through 
the media of compliance, force and coercion, for all these are schemes 
incompatible with the sacredness of its origin. The Orthodox Faith 
achieved victory with the invincible weapon of sacrifice and with the 
time-honored verities of truth and sacrifice and endurance. It con¬ 
quered with the cross, that is, with the same means through which the 
power of sin was subdued; it reasserted the power of love, illumina¬ 
tion, and even deification as possible human achievements. 

The enemies of the Orthodox Faith, however, were not the external 
persecutors before whom the Martyrs stood with composure. The most 
dynamic adversaries of Orthodoxy were the internal distorters and ex¬ 
ponents of planned error, the designers of misconceptions and heresy. 
The Orthodox Truth, nevertheless, coped with them through the sin¬ 
cere labors of her Teachers and Confessors, and with the authority of 
infallible definitions given at the Ecumenical Councils. 

Truly, from the first to the seventh Ecumenical Council, and to the 
present day, the Orthodox Church, in her constant effort to keep the 
Faith in its pure entirety, has confronted diverse systems intending to 
distort the Christian Truth. She met those who attempted to separate 
the religious truth from revelation and mystery. She was brought face 
to face with rationalists, materialists, atheists, and all their associates 
who consider themselves infallible in their reasoning, and who think 
that it is possible to disprove the meaning of the Gospel. They are the 
very same people who took steps to convince others that the Christian 
Religion is just a tale based on falsehood, that revelation is fabricated, 
that the Bible is spurious, the Church meaningless, the Holy Trinity is 
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a stumbling block and folly, and that the Incarnation of the Son of God 
and His Theandric properties, together with His Virgin Birth and 
Resurrection from the dead, are mere inventions and wishful thinking, 
or symbolic fantasies of the mind. 

In spite of all these negative attitudes, the Orthodox Truth was 
neither ruined nor distorted. Guarded by Divine Grace, it remained 
integral and undefiled, both in its theoretical and in its practical aspects. 
The Church, though persecuted, was able to keep the Faith as a practi¬ 
cal form in her mode of life, and in the blood of martyrdom, while the 
theoretical coherence of the Faith was safeguarded in the Creeds, defi¬ 
nitions, art, and all the Sacred writings of the Holy Fathers. It was 
with these means that the Orthodox Church answered error and re¬ 
pulsed perversion and heresy, succeeding in preserving all that was 
handed down from the beginning by Christ and the Apostles. The 
miraculous safeguarding of the Christian Truth and its transmission 
unto us in blameless purity is indeed the work of the right hand of the 
Almighty. We consider it, however, an indication of the Lord’s favor 
toward our Fathers, and to us who constitute His Church, that He en¬ 
trusted unto us the Christian Faith, to know and keep, to protect and 
transmit. 

The Martyrs and Confessors, the Teachers and Theologians of the 
Church are our Fathers. The fervor of their Faith still remains with us. 
Their traditions and their thoughts are living in our lives. We still 
reiterate their prayers and commemorate their passing into the realm 
of the Triumphant Church. We still observe their customs and vene¬ 
rate and honor their icons. We remain loyal to the heritage received 
by them from Christ and for which they fought the good fight, sacrific¬ 
ing their lives. We are the Church they honored and glorified, the 
Church that the Lord secured with His Blood. 

Gladly, therefore, we ask those who doubt this, to come and ex¬ 
amine the Orthodox Faith. They will find that this Faith is the same 
as it was yesterday, and as it was proclaimed by Christ. They will see 
that the Orthodox Truth is whole and integral and needs nothing to 
complete itself, neither the deceptive brightness of what is transient, 
nor the unstable extremes of what is in opposition to freedom or to 
the validity of authority. The Church became well-acquainted with 
these extremes of the past and those of today. Her sight is well- 
trained in discerning the essence and the age of such views. It suffices 
to place their content before the criterion of the Christian tradition or 
under the spectrum of the light of the Logos, for thus, the origin and 
the content of all these views immediately become evident, and the 
intentions of those who advocate them become clear. 
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There are some who wonder why other groups conceive theories 
and produce intellectual systems which provoke die thinking and in¬ 
terest of many. There are some who say, "Why do we not demonstrate 
similar inventiveness and theoretical fecundity?” In response to this 
question, the following parable may offer some light: 

First of all, how do those who live within the limits of their city 
see it ? Naturally, they see their city as it is. Those, however, who are 
outside attempt to imagine the city, and in doing so, they are bound to 
proceed from description to description. Yet, one may see how they 
differ from each other and how far they are from reality, which is 
known only to the city dwellers. It is possible that the outsiders may 
borrow information from those who left the city, especially from those 
that have been banished or punished for traitorous actions. The infor¬ 
mation, therefore, that these outcasts may offer contains the seeds of 
prejudice and inaccuracy. Thus inaccuracies beget other inaccuracies, 
fantasies, and errors. Only those who reside in the city know exactly 
what is in the city. And since they know it, why should they engage in 
futile imaginings and endless speculations ? Since they know the reali¬ 
ties, why should they invent theories? Since they know that the subject 
and meaning are clear to them, why should they venture in dubious and 
dangerous suppositions? 

But it is the duty of the city dwellers to study and know thoroughly 
the city in all its forms and aspects. For the more they know, the greater 
is their love and appreciation of it, and thus they more effectively in¬ 
fluence others to enter their city as unprejudiced and naturalized 
citizens. 

It is the duty of all Orthodox Christians, on the one hand, to honor 
the city which is the Orthodox Faith and to study its depth and 
breadth; and, on the other hand, to practice its precepts and laws, thus 
showing through their way of life the coherence of the doctrinal beauty 
of Orthodoxy. Only this way will prove the truth of our Faith, and 
only thus can we contribute to the extension of its boundaries, offering 
all others attractive opportunities to realize that it is to their benefit to 
seek entrance and to unite with those who enjoy the Grace and the 
Truth of the Faith. 


t Bishop Athenagoras 
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THE ORTHODOX YOUTH AND THE ECUMENICAL 

MOVEMENT 

By VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS 

The Ecumenical Movement, as the conscience of the gap which 
divides the Churches, and as an endeavor to the fulfilment and cure of 
this chasm through the efforts both in the field of theory and that of 
practice, is continuously advancing in our days. In the past the majority 
of the Orthodox Churches have, within the limits of their power, re¬ 
sponded to the invitation for an interchurch and inter-Christian contact 
and cooperation. Up to 1948 all Orthodox Churches, except the 
troubled Russian Orthodox, had been participating in the Ecumenical 
Movement. The decision, which was taken in 1948, about having no 
participation or cooperation of the Orthodox Churches behind the iron 
curtain with the World Council of Churches must be familiar to many. 
Yet the remaining Orthodox Churches still follow the former line of 
action. 

The Orthodox Youth that stands on the side of the Mother Church 
has followed her example. A long series of events, cases, and instances 
can demonstrate the work which the Orthodox Youth has done in this 
respect. A brief listing of these would be of value. 

If, on the one hand, we consider the Ecumenical Movement, in its 
broader sense, as an inter-Christian cooperation, and if, on the other, 
in its limited sense, we consider it as an inter-Orthodox cooperation, it 
wouldn’t be difficult to look for and find the contribution of the Ortho¬ 
dox Youth in both of these forms of cooperation. 

The Ecumenical Movement, as it has frequently been stated, does 
not represent only the two movements — that of Faith and Order and 
that of Life and Work; neither does it represent the World Council of 
Churches only. It is considered to be much more than that. It is pos¬ 
sible to say that it includes all activities — individual, group, and eccle¬ 
siastical — towards a religious and ecclesiastical cooperation. Thus the 
history of Ecumenical relations deals with the work of World Youth 
Organizations and youth movements such as that of YMCA, YWCA, 
SCM, WSCF, and others. 

These movements and organizations originated in Protestant coun- 
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tries and found expression as Protestant movements and organizations, 
having Protestant ideals. Gradually, though, as these were trans¬ 
planted to Orthodox countries of pure Orthodox tradition they had to 
adapt themselves to that environment. The mistrust which the Ortho¬ 
dox felt for anything that had to do with Protestantism, because of the 
proselytism which was practiced among them, existed and had to be 
overcome. 

John Mott worked more than anybody else for the foundation of 
branches of the above organizations in the countries of the East. During 
the first world war, through the coming of armies from the West and 
America to the Eastern countries of Europe, branches of Christian 
Youth Organizations were established, especially those of the YMCA, 
which continued their work even in later years. 

The convocation of the World Conference of the World Student 
Christian Federation in 1911 in Constantinople, which received the 
blessings of the Ecumenical Patriarch Joakim the Third, also owes its 
existence to the initiative of John Mott. The name of Archimandrite 
Germanos Strenopulos, Dean of the Theological School of Halki, who 
later became Metropolitan of Thyateira in London, is connected with 
this conference. John Mott with some other representatives visited the 
School of Halki where they were warmly welcomed. This conference, 
which was an important one of the time (1911), brought together at 
the center of Orthodoxy members of the Greek Orthodox, Syrian, Ar¬ 
menian, Coptic, Protestant, and the Roman Catholic Churches. In ad¬ 
dition, it brought to the proscenium the names of some of the great sub¬ 
sequent Ecumenical theologians. The founding of organizations for 
young men and women in Orthodox or Orthodox-inhabited countries, 
such as Russia, Poland, the Balkans, the Ottoman Empire, and later the 
Turkish Republic, was the means through which the members of these 
organizations learned how to cooperate in the religious, educational, 
social, and athletic fields. The leaders of these associations avoided the 
practice of proselytism and thus won the trust of the Orthodox, young 
and old alike. Even today these organizations continue working, espe¬ 
cially in our places. 

Since 1939 Orthodox young men and women, either as representa¬ 
tives of their Churches or of the Orthodox Youth Movement, have been 
attending conferences of Christian Youth and others which were held 
under the auspices of the Ecumenical Movement and later of the World 
Council of Churches in cooperation with other Youth Organizations. 

People of the Ecumenical Movement were aware of the very im¬ 
portant role of Christian Youth in the field of Church or any other 
cooperation. In the first World Conference of Life and Work at 
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Stockholm (1925), a Youth Commission was already established, 
which, having been enlarged afterwards, got the name of Ecumenical 
Youth Commission. 

This Commission together with the other three Youth Movements 
mentioned above, and other bodies, called the World Conference of 
Christian Youth at Amsterdam in 1939, not long before the outbreak 
of World War II. The presence of the Orthodox at this conference was 
quite evident. Numerically, they exceeded all other Orthodox repre¬ 
sentations in Ecumenical Movement conferences. 

The Holy Eucharist of the Orthodox was performed separately in 
accordance with the tradition of the Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran, 
and the Reformed Churches. This more or less continues to be so up 
to the present at meetings of similar nature. The Orthodox expressed 
their opinion on subjects under discussion, of a dogmatic nature, such as 
those of the Church, and on practical matters, such as those of the fam¬ 
ily and others. 

After the close of the second world war and during the meeting 
of the Provisional Committee in 1946, the founding of the Youth 
Department of the WCC was decided upon, and this Department still 
exists and functions helpfully. The Department together with the other 
Youth Organizations co-established the World Christian Youth Com¬ 
mission. Young men and women of the Orthodox faith participate in 
the Working Committee of the Youth Department of the WCC and co¬ 
operate in all the fields of activity of this Department — in youth con¬ 
ferences, in publications, in work camps in Orthodox countries and 
elsewhere, or in the youth projects. By the Youth Department of the 
WCC and the other Youth Organizations, two other World Youth 
Conferences were called — one at Oslo in 1947, the other at Cottayam, 
Travancore, of South India, in 1952, both of which were attended by 
Orthodox representatives. At this point it is worth mentioning the 
position offered to Christian Youth, including Orthodox representatives 
during the two World Conferences of the WCC, the first at Amster¬ 
dam in 1948 and the second at Evanston in 1954. 

In April, 1955, under the auspices of the Youth Department of the 
WCC, the Consultation of Christian Youth Leaders of the Near and 
Middle East was called in Beirut, Lebanon. In this Consultation, be¬ 
sides the representatives of the Ancient Churches of the East, of the 
Anglican, and the Evangelical-Protestant, there were Orthodox repre¬ 
sentatives of Christian Youth of the Churches and Youth Organizations 
of Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Greece, as well as 
of the Russian Diaspora of Europe. The Orthodox representatives 
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after the close of the conference discussed their particular problems 
and conferred on the possibilities and ways of closer cooperation. 

Speaking of the Consultation in Beirut, we should favorably men¬ 
tion the Orthodox Youth Movement in Syria and Lebanon, which, 
among others, favorably works for the strengthening of relations of the 
Youth of other Churches in that section, and especially within the 
Christian Youth Federation of Syria and Lebanon. 

The WCC through its other divisions offers to the Orthodox Youth 
the means for cooperation in Christ. Besides the Youth Department, 
the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees and the Ecu¬ 
menical Institute of Bossey hold an outstanding position. The support, 
both financial and material, which the WCC offers through the bodies 
mentioned above to Orthodox Theological Schools, the scholarships 
available to Orthodox Youth for further studies in foreign countries, 
and the work of the Ecumenical Institute, in general, help for the 
strengthening of mutual relations. In addition to the work done by the 
World Youth Organizations and the specific work accomplished by the 
Ecumenical Movement and the WCC, we can also find other phases and 
expressions of cooperation of the Orthodox Youth with other 
Christians. 

The work done in Orthodox Theological Schools, such as that of 
Halki, of the University of Athens and Salonika, of Paris and America, 
stands out. Young men coming from different Orthodox Churches, the 
Ancient Eastern Churches, as well as from the sister Churches of the 
West, study in these schools. Living together, praying together, under¬ 
standing each other, and studying courses, especially those of the His¬ 
tory of the Orthodox Autocephalous and the Ancient Eastern Churches, 
of the Reformation of the West, and of the Ecumenical Movement, 
accordingly, prepare the future workers for strengthening and improv¬ 
ing Church relations. 

The Orthodox Churches in Diaspora, too, have been working bene¬ 
ficially in the field under consideration. In the West appeared the Or¬ 
thodox Institute of St. Sergius in Paris, St. Alban’s and St. Sergius’ 
Brotherhood in England, the different Movements of Orthodox Youth 
and Syndesmos, which offer services to the coordination of the work of 
Orthodox Movements and Youth Groups. In America, outside of the 
Theological Schools, that of Holy Cross Greek Orthodox in Brookline, 
and the Russian, St. Vladimir’s, in New York, Orthodox youth organ¬ 
izations, such as GOYA and others, function beneficially. 

In America and Europe, almost in all universities where there are 
Orthodox students, Orthodox clubs have been organized whose advisers 
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are local Orthodox priests. These clubs, through the practice of the 
Orthodox Holy Worship, through lectures and other consultations and 
social occupations, work for the strengthening of the Orthodox faith 
and for mutual understanding among their members. The life of Or¬ 
thodox students in foreign universities, in general, proves fruitful for 
the Orthodox as well as for the idea of making new acquaintances and 
for the reinforcement of the bonds of love and brotherhood. 

Closing the historical part of the present work, one should make 
note of the place of St. Paul’s festival which took place in Greece in 
1951. In these feasts representatives of the different Churches of the 
world, of universities, and of various professions, as well as members 
of different Youth Movements, both Orthodox and non-Orthodox, 
were present. During these ceremonies the representatives of the Ortho¬ 
dox Movements had a chance to confer once more on the manner of 
more direct cooperation and the coordination of their effort. The con¬ 
tribution of the Youth Organizations in Greece has been considerable. 

* * * 

The beginnings of cooperation, in its broader sense, of the Orthodox 
Youth within the Ecumenical Movement in recent years are based on 
certain presuppositions. Certain of these, as in every historical mani¬ 
festation, were from the very beginning known to or existed in the 
subconscious of the Orthodox pioneers who took part in the activities 
mentioned above. Yet the passage of time and the occurrence of par¬ 
ticular circumstances and conditions demanded an analogous confronta¬ 
tion. In this way, the experience of the Orthodox Youth grew and be¬ 
came richer. 

Of the factors which played the primary role in the definition of 
the relations of the Orthodox Youth in the Ecumenical Movement, the 
most important, in the view, of this writer, to be considered are the 
psychology of the youth and the attachment of youth to the traditions 
of the Mother Church. Youth is characterized by its instinctiveness and 
strong feelings of love, of easy acquaintance, of mutual understanding, 
and cooperation. Because of this, the Orthodox Youth, to a greater de¬ 
gree than their elders, was able to disperse the clouds of distrust existing 
among Christians and could prepare the appropriate grounds for co¬ 
operation. We all know the importance of this factor, the so-called 
Ecumenical environment or Ecumenical atmosphere. Just the existence 
and the development of the favorable and suitable Ecumenical ground 
through the expulsion of intolerance, provincialism, and distrust is suf¬ 
ficient to show the significance of the "Ecumenical Phenomenon” or the 
"Ecumenical Reality.” And the Christian Youth truly deserves con- 
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gratulations for its contribution to the development of this appropriate 
environment. 

Another factor, as has already been mentioned, is the attachment 
of the Orthodox Youth to the principles and traditions of the Mother 
Church. No matter in which country he may happen to be living or 
whatever Orthodox Church he may belong to, the Orthodox well knows 
that he is the inheritor of a glorious past and that he is summoned to 
continue the life, faith, and ideals of the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apos¬ 
tolic Church, which for twenty centuries has continued to exist and func¬ 
tion in this world. This form of thinking and faith of the Orthodox 
Youth is due to his religious education which he receives in the Ortho¬ 
dox family, in the Church, and at school. In the Orthodox and other 
countries, where the Orthodox can freely offer to their children at school 
and in their churches the catechetical and religious courses, the educa¬ 
tion of Orthodox youth continues to be traditional. This work is 
also supported by the powerful Orthodox Youth Organizations of 
Greece, Syria, Lebanon, Western Europe, Finland, and America. In 
other countries, though, where the religious and catechetical education 
of Orthodox youth is forbidden, the extra load falls upon the Ortho¬ 
dox family and the Church through her preaching. In such places 
materialism and paganism stand up against the religious education of 
the Orthodox youth. Of course, materialism, paganism, and the spirit 
of this century are to be found throughout the world, and the proper 
and appropriate confrontation is demanded. The subject of the educa¬ 
tion of the Orthodox youth as a whole is beyond the scope of this study. 
It is possible to say that cooperation of the Orthodox youth with the 
youth of other faiths has been complete and continuous, and this is how 
it should be as long as there are no dogmatic bases involved and no 
harm affecting our Church. 

In the years during which the Ecumenical Movement was at its be¬ 
ginning, branches of the World Youth Organizations were being 
established in Orthodox countries of the East, to which branches Ortho¬ 
dox youth were applying for membership. Chronologically Orthodox 
youth has come in contact with people of other faiths on the rather 
practical field, earlier than the Mother Church with those of different 
faiths in the Ecumenical Movement. 

But, as among the heterodox, in the Orthodox Youth Movements 
as well, we, for the first time, come across the names of different out¬ 
standing Orthodox personalities who were later to offer their valuable 
service to the field of the Ecumenical Movement. The same is true for 
today. 
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The discussions and consultations of the Orthodox Youth Organiza¬ 
tions testify for the special interest which exists in all Orthodox Youth 
Movements, aiming towards a better application of the ways of co¬ 
operation and fellowship in all fields. As another example demonstrat¬ 
ing the significance which the Ecumenical Movement has for our youth, 
the fervent zeal of the students of our Theological Schools for the full¬ 
est understanding of cases related to the Ecumenical Movement and for 
the course of the history of this Movement should be mentioned. The 
way in which the students follow the different publications of the Ecu¬ 
menical Movement, their study, their papers related to it, and their 
questions, are a few of the proofs of their interest, which, after their 
graduation, cannot but broaden more and more through the leading part 
which they will play among the Orthodox youth during their eccle¬ 
siastical diaconia in the future. In respect to this particular point, I have 
in mind the School of Halki, but I am also sure that the same holds 
true for the other Theological Schools as well. 

The Youth Department of the WCC, like the previous one in the 
Ecumenical Movement, aims for a cooperation not only of the youth of 
those Churches which are members of the WCC, but also with the dif¬ 
ferent Youth Organizations of Churches which for some reason or 
other are not in the WCC. The same is true for Orthodox Churches as 
well. As an example we can mention the presence in the first World 
Conference of the WCC in Amsterdam, 1948, of young men among 
the delegates, young men from the Patriarchate of Antioch, which 
at the time was not represented at the conference, and from the 
Church of Finland. Thus we see that the cooperation of Orthodox 
youth in the Ecumenical Movement appears not only chronologically 
earlier, but occasionally appears beyond the areas of the official coopera¬ 
tion of Churches. The Church and the Orthodox Youth constitute one 
whole which functions for the same aim — that of sustaining the reli¬ 
gious principles and the ideals of Orthodoxy. 

Regardless as to whether all Orthodox Churches participate today 
in the WCC or not, and regardless of the continuing discussions of the 
different problems of principles and attitudes of the Orthodox towards 
this Council, we feel that the Ecumenical Movement should stop being 
considered by the Orthodox as the occupation of only certain specialists 
and some theologians, but should, on the contrary, be sensed as an idea 
and an experience by a broader circle of our Church members. 

At this point we feel that the local Orthodox Youth Organizations 
can play an important part as such. The continuous cooperation through 
proper preparation and study, and through setting the right example, 
should not stop but continue at a greater pace, and should be broadened. 
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The necessity and promotion of unity among the sister Orthodox 
Churches constitutes one of the important aims of local Orthodox 
Churches. The Orthodox Youth Movements of all places, too, through 
the cooperation among themselves and service to common ideals, con¬ 
tribute a great deal to the Mother Churches. This cooperation can be 
practiced in varied forms, such as the coordination of the work of 
Youth Movements through the Syndesmos, conferences, visits, the ex¬ 
change of students, the organization of festivals, and through publica¬ 
tions. This cooperation may include all the Youth Movements of the 
East, even more—all the Christian Groups, as it is, in the Youth De¬ 
partment of the WCC. 

Orthodox youth, within the limits of its potentialities, of course, 
can aid the work of the Mother Church in all fields, particularly 
in the proper placement of the Orthodox within the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment and the WCC. For this, an indispensable factor happens to be the 
growth of youth in accordance with the Orthodox traditions, the Ortho¬ 
dox conscience of its members, and the further application of the prin¬ 
ciples of Christian ethics and Christian love in everyday life. Knowl¬ 
edge of our faith, application of the principles of Christian ethics in 
life, and the centrality of love should be the symbols for our future 
activities. 


Theological School of Halki 
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PHILOSOPHICAL AND METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF ICON 
VENERATION IN THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH 

By JOHN PAPAJOHN 

The painting of icons in the Eastern Orthodox Church has become 
a medium through which both a basic world outlook is expressed and 
a strong dogmatic faith attested to. On the one hand, these icons are 
exponents of a definite philosophy of the nature of the world, and on 
the other, they are doctrinal monuments. Only if one looks at them in 
the light of this fact can he come to a full understanding of them. 

The conception of art which icon painting presupposes, of course, 
is symbolic. According to this conception, the purpose of art is not to 
create something out of nothing, but to give artistic witness to what 
already exists — it is not meant to create realities but the images of re¬ 
alities. A material basis, however, is required for the embodiment of 
these images which are distinguished from the actual objects themselves. 

It must not be misunderstood that the function of artistic images is 
to copy, to reproduce certain objects of reality so as to achieve a com¬ 
plete illusion. This conception of art can be traced to naturalism and 
does not take into account the creative mission of art. The purpose of 
art is to produce the ideal form of the object, the primordial idea of 
the object. Bulgakov in his treatise, “Religion and Art,” expresses this 
idea very effectively: "Art is of positive value if, through the medium 
of human subjectivity the things of this world come to be clearly seen 
in it, and that, not in their empirical being, but in their ideal ground. 
Artistic images are but ideas which have become transparent.” 1 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the philosophical and 
metaphysical basis of icon veneration, something should first be men¬ 
tioned about the reproaches often hurled against the Church to the ef¬ 
fect that she has returned to heathen ways and restored idolatry. It is 
implied that the teaching of the Church on icons is a heathen product 
and does not differ much from the conception which the ancient Greeks 
had of idols and idol worship. There is no need to deny that the fore¬ 
most exponents of Orthodox teaching on icons, St. John of Damascus 
and St. Theodore of Studium, were influenced by the Platonic and 


1 S. Bulgakov, "Religion and Art,” The Church of God, ed. S. P. C. K. 
(London: L. Mascall, 1934), p. 180. 
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Neo-platonic world outlook. It would be paradoxical if they were not, 
since they lived in a period when the dominant philosophy was still 
Hellenistic. With this fact in mind we might quickly review what the 
belief of the Greeks on images actually was. 

First of all, it should be stressed that it is not possible that the 
Greeks ever conceived of the deity worshiped as simply the image they 
saw before them and nothing more. They did not believe that the 
image was really alive, nor did they actually identify the image with 
a god; but rather they thought of the god as in some sense animating 
all the consecrated images there might be of him in different places. 
"To the Greeks and Romans of the days when the ancient culture was 
at its highest, the actual identification of an image with a god was an 
idea which could only be entertained by the educated as a jest.” 2 Thus, 
Plutarch warns against the common mode of speech by which the im¬ 
age is identified with the god. "Amongst the Greeks there were those 
who beheld representations of the gods in bronze or in stone or in 
painting and, through lack of knowledge and education, fell to calling 
such images ‘gods’ instead of saying 'images’ or symbols of gods.” 3 Of 
course, it has to be conceded that many peasants conceived of the ani¬ 
mation of the idols in its most realistic sense, and to this can be attrib¬ 
uted the protest against images which can be detected as early as the 
sixth century B. C., and which was taken up with renewed vigor by 
Christian writers of the second and third centuries A. D. It was nec¬ 
essary, therefore, for Dio Chrysostom and Maximus of Tyre, two writ¬ 
ers of popular philosophy in the second century A. D., to offer a phil¬ 
osophic defense for the making of images. In their defense, they had 
not only the protests of Christian writers in mind, but those raised by 
Greek philosophers themselves. 

Their main argument for the defense is that images are a concession 
to the weakness of man. They make no mention of the idea that the 
image is identical with the deity. The best worship, of course, says 
Maximus, is that in which the mind is elevated without the assistance 
of any visible image, but unfortunately only a few are capable of it. 
Dio says that the main function of images, which makes their use im¬ 
perative, is that they give to the worshiper the sense of intimate near¬ 
ness to God and are the satisfaction of the human craving to touch. 
Although God can be viewed in the wonders of nature all about us, in 
the sky and in the stars, He is still far away. An image, which is a sym¬ 
bol, brings God nearer. Furthermore, Dio says, an image in human 


2 Edwyn Bevan, Images (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd.), p. 23. 

3 Ibid. 
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form is the least inadequate symbol possible for men, for man is more 
like God than any other visible being on earth. Dio also develops at 
this point a Stoic view of the nature of man, when he says that although 
God does not have a body like a man’s, man’s soul is of the same na¬ 
ture as God’s. Therefore, an image in human form should be consid¬ 
ered the best symbol of God, since it is the vehicle and index of the 
soul. Bulgakov expresses this same view but gives it a Christian 
content. . 

The theory of Plotinus on images should next be considered because 
he, without a doubt more than any other Greek philosopher, must have 
influenced the thinking of St. Theodore of Studium, one of the fore¬ 
most exponents of Orthodox teachings on icons. Plotinus adumbrated 
an entirely different theory of the purpose of an image which makes 
of the image much more than a mere symbol that brings a certain truth 
about the universe to the mind of one who looks at it. Edwyn Bevan, 
in the following words, gives a very succinct and rounded account of 
Plotinus’ theory: 

"What Plotinus indeed does is to build on the popular view which 
makes the deity actually come to inhabit the image and give a refined and 
philosophic version of it. The purpose of an image is to enable the wor¬ 
shiper to come into real contact with the World Soul. Of course, the 
World Soul cannot be supposed to come down itself into the bit of mat¬ 
ter constituing the image UaxeMletv eig xouxo). Yet, particular material 
things have a quality which attracts the World Soul by a kind of sym¬ 
pathy. And one thing which gives a material thing such a quality is its 
likeness or in some way, an invitation (6jwooo0v fu|xti#£v) of the soul. It 
is then analogous to a mirror which captures the form of a visible object 
(aQnaaax etSog xl 6uvd(ievov), although the visible object does not itself 
enter into the mission." 4 

A study of St. Theodore’s three treatises on the subject of the icons, 
Antirrhetici adversus Iconomachus, will reveal immediately that what 
he has done is to take the Neo-platonic category, mentioned above, and 
give it a Christian content with certain modifications. The place of the 
World Soul is taken by the Incarnate Logos. It seems almost super¬ 
fluous to mention that this fact is no basis to condemn St. Theodore’s 
teaching as sheer Neo-platonism, any more than we can condemn St. 
Thomas Aquinas as an Aristotelian pagan philosopher. 

St. Theodore’s teaching can be taken as representing the contem¬ 
porary doctrine of the Orthodox Church. In his treatises against the 
iconoclasts, St. Theodore deals primarily with two main issues: the In¬ 
carnation and the nature of the relation of an icon to its original. The 


*lbid, p. 75. 
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charges of the iconoclast, which St. Theodore set out to refute, were, 
first of all, that it is heretical to depict Christ by an icon because, since 
He is the Incarnate Logos, any artificial image could succeed only in 
circumscribing His human nature which would lead people to a Nes- 
torian’s conception of Christ; and secondly, that it was idolatrous to 
worship images because they had no inherent grace, and, consequently, 
the only purpose they should serve should be didactical. The latter was 
the real problem of image worship. Theodore goes back to the method 
of St. John of Damascus and upholds philosophically the doctrine that 
the images convey grace. As regards the relation of the image of Christ 
and Christ Himself, Theodore teaches, that although they are obviously 
different in nature (xata qp-ucnv), the use of the same for both indicates 
some kind of identity. (This view certainly would lead one to believe 
that St. Theodore was a nominalist, but when his teaching is fully ex¬ 
pounded, it will be seen that he was definitely a realist.) The image 
cannot be separated from the original. The Son is the image of the 
Father, and the original is venerated in Him; in the same way, the pic¬ 
ture is the image of the Son and cannot be separated from its original. 
The veneration of the image is veneration of Christ because the image 
is what it is in virtue of the likeness to Christ. Ovrco 8e ovtog too 
itpaypatog xal iv 8ua8i xEipevau toil dgidpoC |iia ojioftoaig jtQoarjyoQtcr 
otov qpEQEi ebteiv 5ti PaaiAeiig AEyExai xal too Paadlcog eIxwv xal ot) 8tio 
paodsig.) 5 Christ being the Prototype of His image, His relation 
(IpqpEQEia) to it is single, as is also His worship. The relation of the 
image to the prototype, and the one adoration to both, is illustrated by 
sayings from the Fathers, especially Basil and Dionysius, to the latter 
of whom are attributed the words: "The true in the semblance, the 
archetype in the image, each in each according to the difference in 
substance.” 

The intimate relation between archetype and copy, however, does 
not amount to identity of nature of substance but involves complete 
resemblance. To jtqcdxoxujiov xal f| elxoiv Iv jxev loti tfj wtoatatixf) opoi- 
woei 8vo 81 xfi qwcEi.® The original and the picture are not separable 
in person (vnootatixcag) but only in their substance (tw trjg ovolag Aoytp). 
"This view is simply that a picture or image itself carries the nature of 
the original. Externally and accidentally the two are separate but actu¬ 
ally and spiritually they are one. The person of Christ is not divided 
and another person (wtoataaig) given Him in His image. Christ is ven¬ 
erated and the image is named Christ metaphorically.” T To refuse to 


5 Migne, Patrologia Curcus Completus, Series Graeca, Vol. XCIX, 428. 
8 Ibid. 

7 Edward J. Martain, A History of the Iconoclastic Controversy. 
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venerate an icon thus becomes equal to the refusal to venerate Christ. 
*Hg [stxdvog] |xf| npooxuvov^vrig dvt|QTixai dtoavxcog xal xoO Xqiotov 
npooxuvrioig. 8 

Although he regards the image as being identified with Christ, it 
must be stressed that he does not regard the image of Christ as actually 
made into God—rg xcru Xpioxov eIx6vi ov XaxQEuxdv.® It is not the wood, 
paint, and other material which are venerated but the thing signified. 
(Ov f] tt )5 elxovo? cruaia jiQooxvvstxai aXka 6 &v auxfj ajtoacpQayiodEli; %a- 
gaxrf)e xoO jigtoxoTunou . . . duieoaxvvrjxov jifev ©uar)s xrjg Elxovixijs 
oiiatag.) 10 

As regards the charges of the iconoclasts in relation to the Incarna¬ 
tion, St. Theodore argues from the Orthodox position that the assump¬ 
tion of humanity by Christ involved the assumption of a body with all 
necessary human attributes. 

Since Christ was not only God but man also, it is possible that He 
could be depicted in an icon. Though God remains uncircumscribed, 
yet the Incarnate Christ is circumscribed. The Manichean doctrine of 
an incorporeal Christ is condemned. In answer to the argument of the 
iconoclasts that Christ was not a man but man, St. Theodore answers 
that, granted that was the case, Christ was still visible and circum¬ 
scribed and so capable of being depicted. He stresses that it is the es¬ 
sence of the Incarnation that matter is not derogatory to the nature of 
God. In the second statement of the Antirrhetici (III), he establishes 
that Christ has an artificial image— the word (elxcov) here having the 
general sense of bodily form and not that of "image” in particular. 
"Oxi jtEgiYgacpipEvog 6 Xgioxog fe'yei xexvtjxt|v slxova lq>fj ftecogEixai, cb; 
xal afrtfj hi XgiaxqJ. 11 A form of similitude may be natural or artificial. 
The Divine similitude of Christ belongs to Him through His Divine 
Father. The human similitude, by virtue of which He can be presented 
to human sense, comes from His human Mother. Suffering humanity 
involves earthly properties and images. 

It is not difficult to detect the Platonic and Neo-platonic influence 
in St. Theodore’s thought. George Wunderle, in his scholarly treatise 
on the holy icons, writes: "Thus through holy arts the way is laid out 
which Plato had already sketched out, the way to the beholding of the 
eternal idea of the true being. For the idea, the el&og, is not only the 
goal of an ordinary striving — rather especially Svxcog Sv.” 12 


8 Op. cit., p. 505. 

9 Op. cit., p. 161. 

10 Op. cit., p, 420. 

11 Op. cit., p. 417. 

12 George Wunderle, Um die Seele der heiligen Ikomen, Heft 3, Rita-Verlag 
und Druckerei, Wurzburg, 1937, p. 23. 
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The idea that the copy actually exists in the prototype — that the 
Holy Icon partakes in the living being of the prototype, in so far as it 
expresses or represents it in a visible way — is of course Platonism. 

It should be noted that the word "transparence” is not adequate to 
express this Platonic and Neo-platonic view. It is apt to lead to a mis¬ 
understanding as it tends to depress the artistic quality of the icon as 
such and to give the mistaken notion that the artistic work is done only 
for a certain effect. It should be stressed that the human artistic crea¬ 
tion has a definite representative function, which does not consist only 
in acting as a transparent medium for something mystical or metaphysi¬ 
cal to shine through. The metaphysical world does not open itself on 
the occasion of the beholding of the icon — rather is it presented be¬ 
fore the eyes by the icon. 

To quote George Wunderle again: "Just as the Platonic theory of 
ideas, the world of the el§q is the true reality, so also in the representa¬ 
tion of Nous, the Godlike realm, is the reality that is really sought 
after. The perceptible object is not reduced to a mere inferior reflec¬ 
tion (fiMeiis, xoivcovta) in the idea.” 13 

When St. Theodore speaks of an etxcov in the sense that it is the 
"bodily form” of Christ, undoubtedly he has in mind the teaching of 
Plato who always stressed that the corporal, material, is an expression 
of the spiritual. Especially, for Plato, is this true about creations of art, 
which together with all other objects of the material world, are defined 
by the idea of those which exist in the spiritual world. The material 
of the icon, paint, wood, and such, correspondingly, is like a shell or 
receptacle which contains in a specific sense the Divinity. 

We found this same idea in the thought of Dio who, in his defense 
of images, says that an image in human form is an adequate symbol of 
God, since man’s soul is of the same nature as God’s and, therefore, 
His body is the vehicle of the soul. This is a Stoic view. Bulgakov 
elaborates at length on this same idea. He refers to the body as the 
"form” and the natural "eikon” of the spirit. 14 

That certain unification and mystical deification of the transcendent 
reality which St. Theodore describes as shining from the icon reminds 
us, certainly, of the Neo-platonic "sympathy” of all things upon which 
conception, as we saw in the theory of Plotinus, the veneration of im¬ 
ages was based in pagan times. 

George Wunderle makes a distinction between the Platonic and 
Neo-platonic interpretation of icons: "Completely Neo-platonic is the 
interpretation of Nous which very one sidedly stresses the symbolism of 


13 Ibid., p. 26. 

11 Op. cit., p. 187. 
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the art. I believe that the Platonic interpretation of icons expresses the 
meaning and, therefore, the living soul of Holy pictures better. The 
mystical character of icons is in no sense diminished; just the opposite 
they are given a suitable, and free from any pantheistic, influence basis 
in the Incarnation of the Logos as the visible reflection of God.” 15 

Bulgakov’s thinking along this same line must be considered so that 
it can be seen how a contemporary Orthodox theologian related St. 
Theodore’s teaching of the meaning of icons to the central doctrine of 
the Incarnation. In answer to the old question as to whether or not a 
pictorial representation of the Man-Jesus is also an image of God-the- 
Word, he points out that since man was created by God in God’s im¬ 
age, the image of God and the image of man are not dissimilar from 
one another. This means that every human image participates in the 
Divine image, however weak and dim this participation be made by sin. 
In Emmanuel, the new Adam, we see for the first time the glory of 
the true Divine image unsullied by sin. The perfect God became the 
perfect man, and the image of Emmanuel—God and man—is the only 
identical image of both God and man. Just as Christ has one hypostasis, 
He also has one image according to the decision of the seventh Ecu¬ 
menical Council. "In the image of Christ is hidden the Divine image 
of God the Word, and this unity of image is the dogmatic answer to 
doubts concerning the reproduction of Christ in an icon.” 16 

Finally, it should be mentioned that a portrait of Christ, or of the 
saints, does not become an "icon” in the sense taught by St. Theodore 
until it has been consecrated by the Church. Only when the Church 
through this consecration testifies to the correlation of an icon with the 
image of Christ is it established as a true "eikon.” Without this act 
of consecration, the reproduction remains only a religious picture. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the high evaluation which the 
Orthodox Church places on icons can be found in her desire to take 
the whole man, his sensual as well as his intellectual aspect, into an 
experience of salvation. It is here that the permeating power of the 
spiritual existence of the Eastern Church is revealed. The basis for this 
might be found in the ancient Greek mystery cults which considered 
the culmination of the cult experience not a hearing of words but an 
actual vision of divinity revealing itself. 

Holy Cross 

Greek Orthodox Theological School 


15 Op. cit., p. 28. 

18 Op. cit., p. 188. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF BYZANTINE 
SIGILLOGRAPHY 1 


By JOHN £. REXINE 

A rich and rewarding field of inquiry that is little known to 
theologians, yet of considerable value in measuring the impact of 
Christianity on the Byzantine world, is the field of sigillography and its 
sister discipline, numismatics. Both these areas, related closely to each 
other, as they most certainly and most clearly are, are generally called 
ancillary sciences because they are of considerable value as tools for 
throwing light on other areas of research. The field of numismatics is 
perhaps better known than the field of sigillography. Both these fields 
have been called areas of "minor art” because of the nature of the ob¬ 
jects that they study. Both Byzantine coins and seals are of the utmost 
importance as remarkable examples of the role that Christian Ortho¬ 
doxy played in the life of the Byzantine Christian, down to the very 
coins and seals that the individual Christian utilized in his everyday 
life. The coins and seals, as objects of minor art and as objects of every¬ 
day use, manifest most clearly and convincingly their importance as 
symbols, religious as well as secular symbols of both secular and reli¬ 
gious authority. 

In this short paper (which in no way attempts to be exhaustive but 
merely suggestive), an attempt will be made to call to the attention of 
the reader the religious significance of Byzantine seals. The coins will 


1 The main sources used for this paper are as follows: Warwick Wroth, 
Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum in two vol¬ 
umes, London, 1908; Gustave Schlumberger, Sigtllographie de l’Empire Byzan- 
tin, Paris, 1884; V. Laurent, La Collection C. Orghidan, Paris, 1952; K. Kon- 
stantopoulos, Bv^avtiaxa MoAvflddftovAAa, Athens, 1917. Also useful are A. 
Mordtmann, Jr., Sur les sceaux et plomhs Byzantins, Conference tenue dans la 
Societe litteraire grecque, Constantinople, 1873; J. Sabatier, Iconographie d'une 
collection choisie de cinq mille medailles romaines, hyzantines et celtberiennes, 
St. Petersburg, 1847-1860, is old and less valuable, though occasionally useful 
for our purposes. I must also here acknowledge my sincere thanks to the staff 
of the American Numismatic Society of New York, where I had the privilege of 
being a Graduate Fellow from Harvard University during the Society’s Summer 
Seminar in Numismatics in 1955, for their tireless efforts in assisting me in my 
researches on Byzantine coins and seals. 
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not be treated here. In making our generalizations, we shall rely upon 
the evidence of the seals themselves, and, in the case of this writer, on 
the evidence of first-hand contact with the seals in the collection of the 
American Numismatic Society of New York City. 2 * 

In turning to Byzantine sigillography, we must acknowledge certain 
facts. Generally speaking, the subject of Byzantine sigillography is a 
difficult one and incomplete in view of the disintegrating tendency of 
the seals themselves, their immense number, and their almost complete 
lack of publication in some cases. Father V. Laurent, Director of the 
French Institute of Byzantine Studies in Paris, has long been engaged 
in the process of publishing a corpus of Byzantine seals. It is hoped that 
such a much needed corpus will materialize as it is really and sorely 
needed for the field of Byzantine sigillography. The collection of the 
American Numismatic Society, which I would estimate to be roughly 
around a thousand, has generally not been identified or properly labeled, 
so that it is extremely difficult, in fact, in some cases, hopeless, to work 
with the seals until correct identification has been established beyond 
any reasonable doubt. 

It should be pointed out immediately that Byzantine seals are not 
impressions upon wax; rather they are impressions upon metal. Gold 
imperial seals are rare; in fact, they have almost totally disappeared 
from the sigillographic field. Schlumberger, in his fundamental work 
on Byzantine seals, 8 knows of two or three silver seals, but names no 
gold seals. However, as in the case of silver seals, we know that they 
once existed. In the case of silver or gold, two thin discs were impressed 
with the obverse and the reverse design united with overturned edges. 
The space in between was filled with some sort of mastic to give the 
metal a thick, medallion-like appearance. A suspending cord ran 
through this space. 4 * 

The great bulk of the seals that have survived, including those in 
the collection of the American Numismatic Society, are of lead. The 
lead seals form a running commentary on the administrative history of 
the Empire. Two lead discs were put, one upon the other. Each had a 
groove along which the suspending cords were placed. They were 
struck or pressed between the two faces of the double matrix in which 


2 The American Numismatic Society, Broadway at 156th Street, in New York 
City, has the finest and largest collection of coins and seals in this country. 

8 Gustave Schlumberger, Sigillographie de l’Empire Byzantin, Paris, 1884. 
Hereafter this work will be referred to as Schlumberger, Sigillographie. 

4 Cf. Schlumberger, Sigillographie, pp. 1-14; O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art 

and Archaeology, Oxford, 1911, pp. 630-637. 
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the design was engraved. It has been supposed that they were worked 
by handles on the analogy of wafering irons. Only a single such iron 
matrix has been apparently preserved. 

The majority of the preserved seal specimens have been found at 
Constantinople. Others have been located at Smyrna, Beirut, Salonika, 
Athens, Naples, Palermo, and Carthage. The seals provide the his¬ 
torian as well as the theologian with a great number of names and infor¬ 
mation that are not always obtainable from the more endurable coins. 
In fact, it has been a truism of Byzantine sigillography that the seals 
constitute a running commentary on the texts of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus’s De Caerimoniis and Codinus’s De Offidis. The bulk of the 
preserved seals are seals of officials of the imperial administrative serv¬ 
ice, the army, the Church, and private families of high reputation. 
Geography, history, prosopography, linguistics, and iconography are 
vividly outlined for us on the seals. 

The most striking, the most obvious and fundamental characteristic 
of Byzantine seals, is their religious nature. It has been estimated that 
at least half of the seals known portray the Virgin Mary with or without 
the Christ Child. Next in order of frequency are the saints, with Saint 
Michael particularly prominent, followed by Saint Nicholas, the military 
Saints George, Demetrios, and the two Theodores, Saints Basil, John 
Chrysostom, John the Baptist, John the Evangelist, Peter, and 
Prokopios. 

The next popular type after the various saints features the cross, the 
patriarchal cross with the double traverse standing upon steps — a type 
that appears quite frequently on coins. Figures of Christ follow, usually 
from the period of Nikephoros Phokas, John Tzimiskes, Basil II, and 
Constantine XI. Less common, but found, are the Virgin together with 
Christ or the saints. Two or more saints together or religious scenes 
such as the Annunciation, Baptism, Presentation, Transfiguration, Cru¬ 
cifixion, Death, and Dormition of the Virgin, Daniel in the Lions’ Den, 
also occur with varying frequency. Less frequent than the preceding 
is the occurrence of angels, of the Lamb, or members of the imperial 
family. Representations of animals and monsters also make their ap¬ 
pearance on Byzantine seals. These include such animals as lions, 
wolves, leopards, hares, peacocks, pelicans, and others. The rarest of 
all is to find actual images or representations of the owners of the seals 
on the seals. 

The most commonly used language on the epigraphy of the seals is 
Greek, though Latin is occasionally found in specimens of the pre- 
iconoclastic period, the later period of the Normans of Sicily, and Greek 
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and Arabic on specimens of the twelfth century. The legends generally 
circle the figures. During the iconoclastic period, the commonly em¬ 
ployed feature was the monogram, taking the form of the cross. The 
most common formulaic inscription found on seals, including those in 
the collection of the American Numismatic Society, take the form of 
©eotoxe (less frequently Kvgis) Pot|0ei xqj otj) 8oijkp . The tcj) o<p SotjAco 
may be omitted and the name of the suppliant may be supplied in its 
place. The orthography varies, consistency of spelling not being strictly 
adhered to at all times on all specimens. In cases where the ©eotowe 
Poti^ei tip aqt 8ovXq> forms a monogram, the name of the owner of the 
seal is on the reverse. At later periods, where images appear on the 
seals, the formula is written out completely as part of the inscribed 
legend. The space filled by the titles tends to increase with the march 
of the centuries. 

One of the most difficult problems in Byzantine sigillography is the 
fundamental business of chronology. The seals have generally been 
dated by the mention of historical persons, by their likeness to certain 
identifiable coins, and by the mention of place names. Instances of 
seals attached to documents are not common in view of the unhappy 
fact that the archives of the Byzantine Empire have almost all disap¬ 
peared. Schlumberger tells us that four or five sealed documents have 
been preserved in the convent of Patmos and an unstated number at 
Naples, Bari, and La Cava. 6 

Generally speaking, we can identify the name when it is indicated 
in full no matter whether it is that of a corporation or an individual. 
Occasionally, the seal may bear no name, in which case it becomes most 
difficult, if not impossible, to identify. We have cases of seals where 
a saint is portrayed, a saint whose name corresponds to the name of the 
owner of the seal. In such cases, the patron saint is called upon to pro¬ 
tect his suppliant namesake. It is a common thing for seals to become 
personified. The common formula is ocppayiCco tag YQaqpds of so 
and so, or rripco or pspaiw rag Y<? a{ P®5 of so and so. (Cf. the secreta 
tego of the Western Middle Ages.) From the eleventh century till the 
middle of the thirteenth, legends of questionable literary value appear 
on the seals in iambic trimeter. 

An individual could, of course, have more than one seal, depending 
upon whether he had more than one office or whether he was acting as 
an official or a private individual. 

Schlumberger, in his basic work on Byzantine seals, 6 classifies them 


6 Schlumberger, Sigillographie, p. 74. 

8 Schlumberger, Sigillographie, passim. 
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under five general categories which are as follows: 1. Geographical 
seals, covering the officials of themes, cities, monasteries, and the seals 
of Bishops; 2. seals of the Army and Navy; 3. seals of ecclesiastical of¬ 
ficials; 4. seals of the "Civil Service”; 5. and seals of private families. 

The seals are symbols of authority. This much is clearly evident. 
There is a tradition that the Byzantine emperors would not read the 
letters of Mohammed until he had a seal engraved and that it was only 
then that the Prophet had a seal engraved. The seal confirmed the of¬ 
ficial nature of the document concerned. 7 8 We can see an example of 
the use of the seal in modern times in the Great Seal of the United 
States, whose keeper is the Secretary of State. The United States seal 
appears on many government documents and a reproduction of the seal 
is printed on every American dollar, guaranteeing, so to speak, the 
reliability of the issuing authority and showing that it is issued by 
proper authority. The Byzantine seal includes, most important of all, a 
religious as well as a secular guaranteeing authority. 

Fifty years ago, George MacDonald in his book entitled Coin Types: 
Their Origin and Development proposed that coin types are derived 
from seal types. MacDonald even refers to the earliest coins as "sealed 
types.” Examples of coins supporting MacDonald’s arguments are 
found and are fully illustrated in various numismatic writings and need 
not be mentioned here. MacDonald asserts that originally a com was 
simply a piece of sealed metal impressed with the emblem of the issu¬ 
ing city or of the responsible magistrate. 

Byzantine coin types are paralleled by seal types. Heraldic emblems 
are present on Byzantine seals, though they are not paralleled com¬ 
pletely by the coins (lions, wolves, griffins, eagles, winged oxen do not 
appear on coins). It is fairly obvious, even upon a cursory examination, 
that the largest number of seals is concerned with religious subjects 
which appear so frequently on parallel contemporary coins. The popu¬ 
larity of Christ and the Virgin on the coins is matched only by the 
priority in time and the greater frequency on seals. Schlumberger lists 
about fifty saints. During the iconoclastic period, figured representa¬ 
tions disappeared from the seals just as from the coins. This is a case 
where the absence of certain features on the coins and seals indicates a 
major change in religious policy. The seal engravers had greater op¬ 
portunity for artistic expression and variety. Coin types can be paral- 


7 Cf. Robert S. Lopez, "Mohammed and Charlemagne: A Revision,” Specu¬ 
lum, XVIII, 1943, 20-23. 

8 George MacDonald, Coin Types: Their Origin and Development, Glasgow, 
1905. 
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leled and are paralleled by seal types. An examination of the legends 
on coin types confirms, or at least tends to confirm, that they are related 
to seal types, if not directly derived from them. The coins are more 
conservative than the seals. 

It would perhaps be appropriate at this point to cite some concrete 
examples of Byzantine seals from the collection of the American Numis¬ 
matic Society in New York in order to illustrate more clearly the sort 
of thing that one is likely to run across on Byzantine seals. Of course, 
it would be ideal if the reader could see with his own eyes the specimens 
that are about to be described. Under the present circumstances, verbal 
description will have to suffice. The two examples that will be described 
here are from the tenth century. Both belong to the reign of Nikephoros 
Phokas 9 (963-969) and are, in the opinion of this writer, the finest as 
well as the best preserved and most easily identifiable from the collec¬ 
tion of the American Numismatic Society. 

The first is a very beautiful seal, at least as beautiful as preserved 
seals can be. This particular seal is in the Abbott collection of the 
American Numismatic Society and is exactly paralleled by its numis¬ 
matic counterpart. 10 It corresponds to a gold nomisma (solidus) of 
Nikephoros Phokas II (Type I). On the obverse, we have the Virgin 
facing us, wearing the veil with four pellets in the form of a cross 
(•:•), mantle with *:•, and tunic. On her right stands Nikephoros 
Phokas, bearded, wearing his crown cruciger, and a robe with a square 
pattern. The patriarchal cross stands between them and each holds it 
with the right hand. On the left of the Virgin is the M for Mtittjq; 
on the right 0 for 0eoC. The legend circling above them reads: 
+ 0EOTOC' b'H0' hlCHF' dESP'. 

On the reverse of this seal, we have the bust of Christ facing us, 
wearing the tunic, mantle, and nimbus cruciger, with three pellets in 
each limb of the cross. His right hand is raised in benediction. In his 
left is the Book of Gospels. The legend reads + IhSXRS REX 
REGNANTIUM. The date is between 963 and 969 . 

The correspondence between the seal and the coin is so exact as to 
leave little doubt that there is a definite relationship between the seal 
types and the coin types. The religious influence on the seal is so ob¬ 
vious as to need no elaboration or comment. 


9 Cf. A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, 324-1453, Madison, 
1952, p. 300. 

10 Consult Warwick Wroth, Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Corns in 
the British Museum in two volumes, London, 1908, for examples. 
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Another larger seal from the reign of Nikephoros II, but strikingly 
similar to the earliest gold coinage of Nikephoros Phokas, is now cited 
from the American Numismatic Society collection. In this particular 
seal, Nikephoros is represented with Basil II, presumably indicating 
that it is Nikephoros’s intention to be the protector and not the sup- 
planter of Basil II. In this sample from the Newell Collection of the 
American Numismatic Society, the letters $OP of the word NIKE¬ 
PHOROS can be clearly made out on the obverse. The obverse shows 
a bust of Nikephoros on the left, bearded, facing, in a robe of lozenge 
pattern, and holding the patriarchal cross with the double traverse with 
his right hand. Nikephoros here wears the cruciger crown. Beside him, 
on the right, is Basil II, beardless, facing, in mantle and robe. He too 
wears the cruciger crown. 

The reverse of this second seal shows the bust of Christ, bearded, 
facing, wearing a tunic, mantle, and nimbus cruciger with three pellets 
in each limb of the cross. In the left hand he holds the Gospel. The 
probable date of this seal is sometime prior to 963. 11 

These two examples cited above reflect clearly the impact that Or¬ 
thodox Christianity had upon every phase of Byzantine existence. No 
object was too small to reflect and record the closeness of the Byzantine 
Christian with his religion. No object was so insignificant that it did 
not manifest an acknowledgment of Divine Power and the Divine 
Authority. Even a tiny object such as a seal bore witness to the impor¬ 
tance of religion in the everyday life of the Byzantine. The seal sym¬ 
bolized authority, and the authority symbolized was both secular and 
divine, but the secular authority received its justification from the 
divine, and acknowledged the Surpeme Authority of the Divine. 

Brandeis University 


11 The two examples cited above from the tenth century afford illustrations 
of the relationship of seals to coins as far as types are concerned. However, it 
must be pointed out that a great deal of experience, as well as time, is needed to 
identify seals and to establish an independent chronology. An accurate examina¬ 
tion of Byzantine sigillography shows that numerous types existed on seals long 
before they made their appearance on the coins. Unfortunately for anyone desir¬ 
ing to prove the relationship of the coins to the seldom studied seals, there has 
been a dangerous tendency to date the seals from the coin types. The reverse 
should be at least theoretically possible, though the coins are obviously better 
adaptable to longer preservation than the seals. The temptation, then, is great to 
use the coints to date the seals. Many methods for dating are available; indeed, a 
very good background in Byzantine sources is needed, numismatic, sigillographic, 
palaeographic, epigraphic, and iconographic, as well as historical, in order to 
establish both a correct chronology and lasting conclusions. 
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THE REVELATORY CHARACTER OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT AND HOLY TRADITION 
IN THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 

By THE VERY REV. GERASIMOS PAPADOPOULOS 

The Orthodox Church recognizes two sources of Faith, the Holy 
Scriptures and the Holy Tradition. It considers both "equal in value, 
strength and validity,” and as having "this same power where piety is 
concerned” — as is told to us by Basil the Great. 1 Our Church seeks 
to emphasize that the light of the Holy Tradition is equally indispens¬ 
able along with the Holy Scriptures for the complete and true compre¬ 
hension of the Christian truths. Holy Tradition is particularly neces¬ 
sary for the true life of Christian Faith in the life of the Church. 

But the great value and need of the Holy Tradition does not neces¬ 
sarily mean the removal of all differences between the Holy Scriptures 
and Holy Tradition. Nor does it place either of the two on an equal 
level. There is a misunderstanding which certain non-Orthodox people 
have of the Orthodox Church, and they contend that the Orthodox 
Church places greater importance on Holy Tradition rather than on 
Holy Scripture. “For laying aside the commandment of God, ye hold 
the tradition of men” (Mark 7:8). This has never been practiced in 
the Greek Orthodox Church. Indeed, the Holy Scriptures have always 
had a special place in the Orthodox Church and have always consti¬ 
tuted the first and main basis of faith. The value and respect given to 
the Holy Tradition are based precisely on its relation to Holy Scriptrue 
as the authentic interpretation of its contents in the theoretical teach¬ 
ings, as well as in the spiritual life of the Church. 

The purpose of this article is to define the true relationship which 
exists between the two sources of faith: Holy Tradition, on the one 
hand, and Holy Scriptures, on the other. As for the Holy Scriptures, 
we shall limit ourselves mainly to the New Testament. Regarding Holy 
Tradition, we shall examine for the most part the historical genesis 
and the relation to the Holy Scriptures. 2 


1 Concerning the Holy Spirit, 27, 66; Migne, 32, 188; C. Androutsos, Dog¬ 
matics of the Orthodox Church, Athens, 1907, p. 8. 

2 For the full meaning and importance of the Holy Tradition, one must go 
beyond the scope of a limited article like the present one. Enough concerning 
Holy Tradition can be found in E.C.Q., Vol. VII, 1947 — Supplementary Issue 
which is devoted to Holy Tradition and its relation to the Holy Bible. 
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II 

During the times of the Apostles, and in the period of the Early 
Church, Tradition constituted the basic element of Christian Teaching 
and the only source of faith. The content of tradition consists of the 
oral teaching in the different Christian communities that was preached 
by the Apostles, the evangelism of Christian salvation. This oral tra¬ 
dition is indistinguishable from the written teachings of the Apostles, 
which began to be set down in writing by the Apostles approximately 
twenty years from the start of oral tradition. 

With the appearance of the written records of the Apostolic Teach¬ 
ings, the tradition ceases to be the only source of faith; rather, it still 
continues to constitute the basis of faith, and has a complementary 
character in helping the faithful towards better comprehension of the 
various written records of the Apostles, their epistles in the beginning, 
and later their Gospels. The written records of the New Testament, 
usually having been written under certain conditions and for the solu¬ 
tion of certain problems, did not allow the possibility of their contain¬ 
ing the whole and systematic teachings. For this reason, the Apostles, 
being away from the communities to which they wrote, often remind 
the faithful of the oral teaching so that they might have the full con¬ 
cept of Christian truth. 8 The interest of the Church in this oral tradi¬ 
tion of the Apostles remained strong. Exemplary are the expressions 
of Pappias concerning this: "... but if ever anyone came who had fol¬ 
lowed the presbyters, I inquired into the words of the presbyters what 
Andrew or Peter or Philip or Thomas or James or John or Matthew, 
or any other of the Lord’s disciples,...” 3 4 

Thus, the written record of the Apostles and their oral teachings 
comprise the only source of faith, the unique Christian teaching, just 
as the Apostles accepted it from revelation. The unique oral and writ¬ 
ten teaching of the Apostles comprised the contents of the Christian 
Faith and the distinguishing characteristic of the Church. The origin 
of all ecclesiastical tradition must be traced to the Apostolic Tradition 
if it is to have validity and authenticity. "The distinguishing and abso¬ 
lute sign of genuine and unchanging tradition is that tradition which 
come out from the Apostles themselves.” 5 


3 II Thess. 2:14; I Cor. 11:2; II Tim. 1:13, 2:2; II John 12. C. Androutsos, 
Symbolics from the Orthodox Viewpoint, Athens, 1930, p. 116. 

4 Eusebius, Church History, III, 39; Migne, 20, 297. 

6 V. Vellas, Authority of the Bible, p. 611. 
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III 

After the death of the Apostles, and particularly after the death 
of their immediate disciples and followers, Christian truth meets dif¬ 
ficulties. The richness of the early teaching of the Apostles doesn’t 
remain intact in the memory of all the faithful. The true meaning of 
the Apostolic teaching remains obscure for most, although we have 
these written records. 6 Many now distort the oral form of this teach¬ 
ing; otherwise, it is the fate of every oral teaching. Many books are 
written with Apostolic claims in which Christian truth is interpreted 
and formulated according to arbitrary views. 68. All these threaten the 
unity of faith and shake the foundation of the one Apostolic Church. 

Those in charge of governing the Church began to contend so as to 
preserve original deposit and pass it on to the coming generations. With 
the Apostolic teaching as a foundation, with the test of the universality 
of the Church’s conscience, and with the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the genuine Apostolic text was finally determined. By the collection 
of the canons of the New Testament, the Church obtained one com¬ 
plete set of the teachings of its faith. The books of the New Testament 
give us one firm, written, general basis of Christian Truth. Although 
the different books are written under different circumstances, they are 
all divinely-inspired and have been produced in the light of the oral 
Apostolic tradition; they give the true meaning and the complete con¬ 
tents of the Christian Faith. That which John said about his Gospel 
also holds true, and even more so, for the whole of the New Testament. 
"But these are written, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name” (John 20:31). The 
books of the New Testament became the main standard of faith. These 
books help in the purest preservation of the tradition of the Apostles. 

The main purpose of the Church is the perpetual effort for greater 
penetration and better understanding of the New Testament. The New 
Testament has become the treasure of the Church, the crystallized ob¬ 
jective teaching of the Apostles. This is the main achievement of the 
early Church. The Apostolic teachings in the life of the Church have 
to be constantly understood and lived by her faithful throughout the 
ages, and must become the constant source of faith and life of the 
Church, preserved in integrity and handed down from generation to 
generation. 

- . 4 

«Cf. II Peter 3:16. 

6 * All of the Apocryphal writings of the New Testament have been written 
under the names of the Apostles; and Orthodox writers of the first post-Apostolic 
Church entitle their teachings The Teachings of the Twelve Apostles so as to 
emphasize its authority. 
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The task of the Church of the early post-Apostolic period toward 
the preservation and stabilization of the true teachings of the Apostles, 
and the subsequent endless attempts of the Church through her various 
organs toward the perpetuation, greater penetration, and understand¬ 
ing of Christian truths, and toward the formulation of these truths into 
clear dogmas and the manifestation of religious life of the whole 
Church — likewise the transmission of the teaching throughout the 
ages — embody the Church’s very history. 

For this reason Orthodox Dogmatics defines as tradition, "all the 
dogmas which either are absent or are inferred in the Scriptures, and 
which need the light of the Holy Tradition in order to acquire the 
clarity of a dogma.” 7 This tradition will continue as long as there 
exists a living Church as a continuing effort of understanding and liv¬ 
ing the meaning of Christian truth, and as her several needs arise. 

IV 

Even after the written crystallization of the Christian teachings of 
the Apostles, the danger of heresies has not and will not stop. These 
heresies are due to the erroneous interpretation of Apostolic teaching 
by some members of the Church. It is true that the Holy Spirit dwells 
in the Church, and "enlightens her in every Truth,” but without this 
enlightenment being absolute. The Church is a God-given organ, and 
yet at the same time, this is a human organization. Its members act 
and think as human beings, and as such they are capable of erring at 
times in their attempts to understand Divine Truth. In fact the Fa¬ 
thers, as individual humans, erred, as even local synods did. The dif¬ 
ferent heresiarchs were even official members of the Church. For this 
reason different heresies appeared from the time of the early Church 
and continue to appear until today, since we shall not have a single 
and firm criterion of interpretation of the Scriptures; and since we shall 
not have an authentic guarantee of the genuineness of that which is 
interpreted continually in the life of the Apostolic teachings of the 
Church. This authentic criterion was recognized by the Church of the 
first eight centuries and the Orthodox Church continues to recognize 
only "the general conscience of the church,” which is accepted as a 
whole, according to her extension in time and place. 

The Church in the totality of her members, working and reflecting 
under the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit, acts infallibly, and remains 
the guarantee of the authenticity of the Holy Tradition. The conscience 


7 See C. Androutsos, pp. 74, 124, 127. 
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of the Church, "as the one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
Christ,” constitutes legitimate Tradition. The Church can be called 
Holy Tradition, since she bears it within her bosom. 8 The conscience 
of the Church judges and is responsible to her believers for the integrity 
and purity of the preserved Apostolic tradition regarding salvation in 
Christ. Without the testimony of the general conscience of the Church, 
there does not exist any certain criterion concerning the correctness of 
tradition, not even of the unity of the Church. 

V 

The conscience of the Church as a whole can primarily be seen in 
ecumenical councils. Due to different problems, especially concerning 
the dogma of faith, the Church assembles in these as one body and 
declares authoritatively through her representatives. The Bishops, as 
representatives of the Church, basing themselves on the Scriptures, on 
the hermeneutical criterion of the consciousness of the Church, examine 
the emerging problems under the enlightening guidance of the Holy 
Spirit and declare dogmatically about the true interpretation of certain 
obscure passages of the Scriptures — the misinterpretation of which led 
some into heresy. 

These dogmatic decisions of the Church, promulgated in the Ecu¬ 
menical Synods, possess the character of infallibility and have a binding 
authority on all the Church, since the decisions receive "direction from 
the Holy Spirit,” and also because they represent the common faith of 
the whole Church, all the lands and all the epochs. By these is fulfilled 
the terms of the authenticity of the Holy Tradition, as was formulated 
by Vicent, Bishop of Lerins — quod ubique quod semper quod omni¬ 
bus creditum est? % 

The seven Ecumenical Councils were convoked in the undivided 
Church of the first eight centuries. To their dogmatical decision the 
Church gives the character of infallibility, and considers them as hav¬ 
ing “eternal validity, absolute value and authority, and universal and 


« Ibid. 

8 * In the Ecumenical Synods, we have the unanimous opinion of the Church 
because, on the one hand, the various problems are studied on the basis of the 
past tradition of the united Church, and on the other hand, many of the Church’s 
delegates are found in them representing the tradition of various local churches. 
Each synod was recognized by the immediately succeeding one which had to 
ratify the minutes of the previous. Finally, the Bishops who were absent from 
the synod accepted the decisions of the Ecumenical Synods without objecting 
against them. C. Androutsos, p. 125. 
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binding character.” The Church considers these as "the most impor¬ 
tant written records of Holy Tradition and as the main foundation of 
her dogmatic teaching equal to the Holy Scriptures in validity and 
strength.” 9 

Thus, tradition in the Christian Church can be divided into three 
phases: (1) In the Apostolic Tradition, which coincides with the 
preaching of the Apostles and their doctrine concerning the life of the 
Church. This is brought out in general lines in the books of the New 
Testament. (2) In the Holy Tradition of the Church in a general sense, 
or otherwise in the theological tradition. This is the continuous and 
evolutionary interpretation and development of the original Apostolic 
teaching by the Church, as a living organism, and the formulation by 
her of the canons governing the life of the Church. This it bears in 
the theological writings of the Fathers of the Church and in the reli¬ 
gious expression of her life. Under this form, Holy Tradition started 
from the early post-Apostolic period and continued to develop and 
shall always develop as long as the Church of Christ exists on earth as 
a living organism. (3) In the dogmatic tradition, in which the Church 
through Ecumenical Synods, sometimes, and under certain circumstances, 
declares with authority on certain problems concerning faith. This dog¬ 
matic tradition also gives the seal of legitimacy to the former theologi¬ 
cal tradition. The latter always precedes the consideration of the dif¬ 
ferent problems that arise, and directs them toward the maturity of the 
ecclesiastical consciousness. 

In this way, the double character of the Holy Tradition can be 
clearly fixed: first, fixed and unchangeable in the relation with the al¬ 
ready formulated dogmas of the faith, and second, unfixed and evolu¬ 
tionary in relation to the understanding of and the manner in which 
we live our Christian truth. But it always leads to the preceding tradi¬ 
tion of the Church. 10 


9 J. Karmiris, The Dogmatic and Symbolic Records of the Orthodox Church, 
Athens, 1952, Vol. I, 17. 

10 Mr. Vellas in his mentioned work states that “never has the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Church officially and through decisions of an Ecumenical or other Synods 
decided the essence, the extent and time limits of Holy Tradition.” This has 
happened because the Ecumenical Councils are nothing more than the very Tra¬ 
dition of the Living Church, as a general Church conscience in its development. 
For this reason nothing hinders the further extension and continuation of Theo¬ 
logical Tradition and even Dogmatic Theology, should certain problems necessi¬ 
tate the convening of an Ecumenical Council. 
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VI 

The first source of Christian belief is the Holy Scripture, the totality 
of holy books written by God-inspired authors, and in which is con¬ 
tained the Divine Revelation. The Scriptures are divided into the Old 
and New Testaments. Both comprise the unique Divine Revelation 
pertaining to the salvation of man in Christ. The Divine Revelation 
begins with Adam and Eve; it continues through the history of the 
Israelite kingdom; and is fulfilled in the incarnation of Jesus Christ in 
whom we have the peak and the end of supernatural Divine Revelation, 
"ending all continuation revelation.” 

The New Testament enjoys unique authority and honor in the con¬ 
science of the Christian Church. The ideal authenticity is attributed 
equally as much to its content, as also to its idealistic place and author¬ 
ity which its authors hold in the Christian Church. The books of the 
New Testament contain the complete Divine Revelation fulfilled in 
Christ, as it was perceived, understood, and taught by those eye¬ 
witnesses of the life, the teaching, and works of Jesus Christ. The New 
Testament is the first crystallization through writing of the Christian 
Truth, since it was revealed directly to the Apostles by the Lord and 
was understood through the cooperation and illumination of the Holy 
Spirit. In view of the fact that the New Testament has such a content, 
it is placed as the main basis upon which were founded the central 
teachings of our Church, our faith, and the expressions of her religious 
life. 

“The revelation provides for us the contents of the faith, that is to 
say, the teachings of the Lord and the Apostles, which are transmitted 
from generation to generation, and which are treasured in the Scrip¬ 
tures and the other monuments, the tradition in a broad sense.” 

VII 

The Apostles, although they were mortals and subject to human 
frailty, truly occupy an important place in the framework of the birth 
and development of the Christian Church. Their activities during the 
establishment of the Church were such that there should be no com¬ 
parison between the Apostles and the other personalities of the Church. 
This distinction is to be attributed to the entirely different and singular 
characteristics, which only the Apostles have. 

Only the Apostles were chosen by the Lord Himself. They were 
selected by Christ, so as to follow Him and to belong to Him. He 
prepares them, so that they can undertake their apostolic task while He 
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is yet living and to continue it after the day of Ascension and the de¬ 
scent of the Holy Spirit. The Evangelists state that the Lord goes unto 
the mountain and invites those whom He wishes, and He selects twelve 
to be with Him and sends them to preach that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand. For this task He armored them with a special strength so 
that "to have power to cast ©ut devils” and "to heal every sickness” 
(Mark 3:13-15; Luke 6:12-12; Matthew 10:1-8). 

During the three years of Christ’s public ministry and life, the 
Apostles were to be with Him, following and attending Him as 
eye-witnesses to and ear-witnesses of all that He did and taught. After 
the Resurrection, Jesus privately appears before them and grants them 
the blessing of peace (John 20:19-23; Acts 1:37). For a period of 
forty days He appears before them, telling them of the teachings con¬ 
cerning the Kingdom of God. He armored them with strength and 
power of remitting sins on earth, for this was His work and the pur¬ 
pose of His Incarnation. Receiving all charge in heaven and on earth, 
He entrusts them with the task of conquering the world and confides 
to them the secure dissemination of His teachings; therefore, sending 
them unto the nations, He says, "All power is given unto me in heaven 
and on earth. Go, ye, therefore, and teach all nations. .. . Teach them 
to observe all things which I have commanded you.” He promises that 
He will be with them continually, so as to be a "co-worker” in their 
truly sublime task (Matthew 28:16-20; John 20:22-23). He also prom¬ 
ises that He will send the Holy Spirit which will "enlighten them unto 
all the truth” (Acts 1:4; John 15:15-26). 

The direct call and mission of the Apostles by the Lord were con¬ 
sidered very important and significant by the early Church. The gen¬ 
uineness of the Christian sermons and teachings and the validity of the 
preachers depended on their Apostolicity. Not every teaching concern¬ 
ing Christ was acceptable but only the Apostolic teachings. The com¬ 
plete value or authority of the Apostle did not depend on personality, 
per se, but by the fact that he was chosen by Jesus Christ. This point 
can be well proven from the conflicts that St. Paul had to prove to the 
faithful, namely, that he was chosen by the Lord and sent by Him to 
render His Gospel unto all the nations. Christ Himself compares the 
mission of the disciples to His mission through His Father. 11 

The most important hearers of Holy Tradition, the Bishops, are 
successors of the Apostles; however, they are not Apostles. All of the 
Bishops are equal, in spite of the sophistic attempt and assertion of 


11 John 17:18, 20:21-22; Mark 3:14, 6:7. Gotlieh-Sohngen, Die Einbeit in 
aler Theologie, Munich, 1952, p. 307. See Galatians 1:11-12; Eph. 3:8. 
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some to lay claim to a particular and special position among the Bish¬ 
ops. The Bishops cannot be compared to the Apostles. They derive 
their rank and their authenticity from the fact that they are successors 
of the Apostles. The Bishops are selected to continue the work of the 
Apostles, and it is not permitted that they add or subtract from the 
Apostolic teachings. The word of the Apostles, written and oral, has 
the value of the Word of God. The Bishops, as successors, are called 
to preserve the deposit of faith which they received from the Apostles 
(I Tim. 6:20; II Tim. 1:12-14; 2:2). 

VIII 

Historically, following the birth of the Christian Church, we see 
that the authors of the New Testament are not to be found in the 
course of its evolution, but to be present in the very beginning of the 
Church. The Apostles are the founders as well as the corner-stones 
of the Church (Eph. 2:20). They first placed the corner-stone, Jesus 
Christ. Upon this stone the successors of the Apostles are called to 
build with care (Hebrews 3:10-11). The Apostles, as Sohngen re¬ 
marks, do belong to "Tradition,” because they first gave the truth, 
which after them the Church gives to us. The Apostles taught the 
original truth from the first source: The truth which was revealed 
unto them directly from God and not from men. They taught the truth 
which they knew from their own experience, "which they heard and 
saw” with their eyes and observed and touched with their hands (John 
1:1; II Peter 1:16-8). Revelation in the strict or real sense of the word 
refers to the truth which is received from a second source, which the 
receivers transmit to succeeding generations. The strength and the 
validity of Holy Tradition depend exactly on its relationship with the 
teachings of the Apostles, and on the fact that it delivers whole and 
integrated the deposit of faith which it has received. In the eloquent 
exhortation, which St. Paul gives unto Timothy, he concludes his 
epistle, "O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust” and 
"that good thing which was committed unto thee keep by the Holy 
Spirit which dwelleth in us . . . and the things that thou hast from me 
heard . . . the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also” (I Tim. 6:20; II Tim. 1:12-14; 2:2). The subtle 
difference between Tradition and Apostolic teaching is the fact that 
Tradition teaches that which has been received from other men. The 
conception of Tradition is a deposit which is handed down. The 
Apostle teaches that which he learned directly from his own personal 
experience. And for this reason, it is not possible for it to belong to the 
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realm of "Tradition.” 12 Above all, it comprises a first-source and cen¬ 
tral teaching. 

The Apostles received, understood and taught the Christian truth 
from supernatural Revelation and from inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
in a manner unknown to the later history of the Church. The idea has 
been proposed and supported that the Apostles did not receive the 
Christian truth according to a direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit and 
direct Divine Revelation. It is claimed, too, that the Holy Men of the 
New Testament do not transmit at all or develop the teachings which 
the Lord had confided in them, as well as ignoring even the sacraments 
which were performed by Him and the Revelation of the New Testa¬ 
ment, which is the only supernatural Revelation. 

"The person of Jesus Christ constitutes the main and only source, 
the executor and the bearer of New Testament Revelation.” In Christ 
Jesus the whole Christian truth appeared fully and forever. "The ac¬ 
ceptance, therefore, of a new revelation in the teaching of the Apostles 
would have placed in doubt and confusion the complete and perfect 
Revelation wrought by Christ. 18 

This theory, although it is plausible, is not acceptable because it 
does not cover the whole and total character of Apostolic teaching. 
Even though Jesus taught the disciples in a human manner, there seems 
to be no place or room for "Inspirational Revelation,” as in the case 
of the Patriarchs and Prophets. However, we must not forget that "the 
Apostle does not have only a simple relationship of student toward his 
teacher.” 14 In Jesus Christ we have no simple teacher of certain moral 
and religious teachings, which have been revealed unto Him, and which 
He teaches in a human way especially to His Apostles. In Jesus Christ 
we have Revelation itself; we have God Himself revealed to us and 
especially to His Apostles. The word of Jesus is not only a helping 
means to Revelation of the Divine Will, but it is the Revelation of God 
and His will. In the second person of the Holy Trinity, the Word, in 
which God speaks, He reveals the fullness of His essence. 16 Jesus does 
not speak with the expression of the prophets. 

IX 

In the Master, Jesus, we have the active Revelation of God, the 
Incarnation, the teaching and the life, the Passion and the Resurrection, 


12 Sohngen, op. cit., p. 320. 

18 E. Antoniades, Scientific Journal of the University of Athens, 1937-1938, 
pp. 127, 130, 136. 

14 Sohngen, op. cit., p. 316. 

18 Romanon Guarding Der Herr, Wherburg, 1949, p. 2. 
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and the descent of the Holy Spirit. This is nothing more than the con¬ 
tinual supernatural Revelation of God and His will in the personage 
of Jesus Christ, through Whom the human race has the opportunity 
to be saved. In this fact alone lies the perfection of Divine Revelation 
through Jesus Christ and it is in this fact that God became man; He 
assumed mortal flesh; and He dwelt among us (John 1:14). Although 
Christ became man and as a man dwelt among us, His presence and 
His teaching do not cease to be Supernatural Revelation of God and 
by far the most perfect. For His teaching is a means of the Revelation 
of God and His Divine Will, because the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ are the Revelation. For this reason only few understand that 
God sent Him. These few were the Apostles who knew and under¬ 
stood from Divine Revelation and not according to man. This was 
clearly proved by Christ. At the end of His public ministry, Peter made 
a confession concerning Him, "Thou art the Son of the Living God. 
Jesus replied unto him: 'Blessed art thou, Simon Bar Jona, for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in Heav¬ 
en.’ ” Upon this faith and confession of Peter Jesus promises to build 
His Church (Mat. 16:16-19). 

The mystery of Christ is not revealed as simple teaching, but ac¬ 
cording to divine dispensation gradually in the life and the work of 
Jesus; for this reason, even until the Cross and the Resurrection, the 
person of Jesus Christ had not been fully understood by the Apostles 
themselves. Pedagogical reasons of Divine Wisdom imposed that Di¬ 
vine Revelation be not complete at once. Men were not able to uphold 
all of its weight, even though they were the Apostles. 16 Only after 
Pentecost, through the illumination of the Holy Spirit, did the Apostles 
understand fully the whole mystery. 17 And because Revelation was not 
understood by its hearers, it cannot be considered perfect. For this rea¬ 
son, the perfect Revelation in Christ must be understood as chronologi¬ 
cally completed during the final sermons of the Apostles who, illumi¬ 
nated by the Holy Spirit, understood and gave to us verbally and orally 
the first theology concerning Christ. 18 

The Apostles alone, illuminated by the Holy Spirit, were able to 
declare original theological formulas concerning the person of Jesus 
Christ, the plan of God, and the salvation of the world in Christ. 
"Without the theology of the Apostles and of John and Paul, we would 


16 V. Vellas, op. cit., p. 607. 

17 Romanon Guardini, op. cit., pp. 68, 73. 

18 St. Peter needed an additional private revelation in order to preach to Cor¬ 
nelius; St. Paul, also, in order to learn the mystery of Christ. (Acts 10:10-20; 
Gal. 1:12; Eph. 3:3). 
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not have a perfect picture of Christian Revelation with the Incarnation, 
teaching, Passion, Resurrection and its consequences, the sending of the 
Holy Spirit, the dedication of a completely new life in this world.” 19 

X 

From the above, it can be concluded that chronologically the 
Apostles are active within the framework of the birth of Christian 
Revelation and that by their teachings give it its ultimate form. With¬ 
out the sermons of the Apostles, the Christian Revelation does not have 
its required end for us. For this reason "the sermons of the Apostles 
belong to the very reality of Christian Revelation. It constitutes the 
form of the 'Bible,’ which Revelation itself gave to her: The Revealer 
Himself, Jesus Christ, gave by means of the witnesses of His Revela¬ 
tion, the Apostles. The chronology of Revelation terminates with the 
sermon of the Apostles.” 20 

Thus, the teaching of the Disciples is connected with Christian 
Revelation. The Apostle is a receiver as well as a witness of the Reve¬ 
lation. Our faith in Christ is faith which has been revealed to the 
Apostles and the manner which they understood it and which they 
preached unto the Church illuminated by the Holy Spirit. Faith in 
Christ is impossible without faith in the preaching Apostles. That 
which Christ is and did and taught, we believe only through the preach¬ 
ing of the Apostles. Without this we are unable to approach Christ. 
The living faith which they had in Christ, whom they had heard, illu¬ 
mines and brightens the faith of those who have not seen Him. 21 

Only to the Apostles through Jesus Christ was God revealed di¬ 
rectly. Unto them did Jesus entrust the immediate task of spreading 
the tidings of the "good news” and the building of the Church. One is 
hardly able to conceive the gravity of a direct contact with God. Hu¬ 
manly this is impossible. For the Apostles "it becomes possible 
through God.” For this act and their task was really divine, and it was 
successful because of the presence of Divine Grace which led them 
toward every step. For unto them preeminently can it be said that, 
"For I do not live, but Christ liveth in me.” With the grace of God 
they preserved and transmitted unto the whole Church the divine treas¬ 
ure which was in earthly vessels, and they gave it unto the Church built 
by them. For this treasury is to be found mainly in the books of the 


19 Sohngen, op. cit., p. 317. 
Ibid. 

21 Sohngen, p. 307. 
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New Testament, in which is enshrined the revealed Truth concerning 
salvation in Christ Jesus. For this reason it will always be considered 
as the priceless divine treasure unto all ages. The divinity of its con¬ 
tents and its Apostolic character gives proof to the fact that its value 
is priceless. Without these two qualifications we are unable to ap¬ 
proach the truth of the New Testament; nor are we able to understand 
the depth and essence of its revealed truth. 

XI 

Since we have defined the essence and character of Holy Tradition 
and of the New Testament, we are now able to define better and more 
clearly their relationship. The New Testament, as a book of Christian 
Revelation transmitted by the Apostles, consists of the first and main 
source of Christian Faith and Dogma. Without the New Testament, 
we are unable to discuss Christian Revelation. The New Testament is 
the basis and corner-stone, the first and ultimate purpose of the Church. 
The New Testament is the "corner-stone of the Apostles,” upon which 
and according to its example, the whole Church must be built until it 
reaches the point where Christ, as the head and primary corner-stone, 
will unite the whole edifice of the Church. 

The Fathers and the other illustrious men of the Church, who were 
bearers of Holy Tradition, do nothing else in their writings, save to 
extol the fact that Scripture is God-inspired and seek illumination from 
Scripture, and thus enrichen the life of the Church. Their primary work 
is commentary on the Scriptures, the development of the truth in the 
various dogmas, and the regulation of the life of the Church according 
to the truth. 22 The whole life of the Church—worship, sermon, hymns 
and liturgical services — has Holy Scripture as the major object and 
purpose. The Church especially honors and respects the New Testa¬ 
ment, which is read daily in all Church Services. Before the reading of 
the Bible there is a prayer read which beseeches God to strengthen and 
to illuminate all in order to understand the Biblical truth. The Church 
has placed the Holy Bible on its Holy Altar and places it in use during 
litanies because it contains Jesus Christ. 

The New Testament is the primary object of the Holy Tradition 
of the Church and for this reason it cannot be considered a part of it. 
The Apostolic teaching is not tradition, but the sacred source of Tradi- 


Migne 32, 188, fiF. 
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tion. 23 Holy Tradition possesses and interprets Apostolic teaching. It 
cannot, however, be identified with it. The New Testament is the treas¬ 
ure, while Holy Tradition is an act and the means by which the Church 
lives from the New Testament and hands this treasure down to the 
coming generations. The second source of faith after the Holy Scrip¬ 
ture for the Orthodox Church is Holy Tradition, the vigilant guard and 
infallible interpreter of the letter of Scripture, which is the expression 
of the living spirit of Christ and the Apostles. 

The importance of and the respect manifested by Holy Tradition 
are in the fact that it has preserved for us the whole Apostolic Teach¬ 
ing, without adding something new or subtracting from it. Only 
through Holy Tradition does Christian Truth remain intact throughout 
the ages. The Holy Tradition is the general conscience of the Church 
and interprets with authenticity Holy Scripture, and develops it in clear 
dogmatic formula of faith for the preservation of the truth, and for 
the safeguarding of the faithful from error, toward which a one-sided 
interpretation of Holy Scripture usually leads. Holy Scripture is a cri¬ 
terion to which Holy Tradition must be compared. On the basis of 
Holy Scriptures were the heresies censured and refuted; in this way, 
Holy Tradition was made secure during the first centuries. Every Tra¬ 
dition contradicting the Holy Scripture is false. "All the church teach¬ 
ing is contained substantially in Holy Scripture. ... Every church teach¬ 
ing is acceptable because it is witnessed by Scripture." 

XII 

From the Holy Scripture, Holy Tradition derives and formulates its 
various church orders and canons and the means of expressing the reli¬ 
gious life of the faithful in worship. To this fact does St. Basil the 
Great refer, stating that written teaching and oral tradition "have the 
same strength where piety is concerned. Both are indispensable to the 
understanding and living rightly the mystery of piety, and the revealed 
Christian truth.” 


23 We fall in danger when calling Holy Tradition a source of Revelation, be¬ 
cause the oral teaching of Christ and the Apostles is preserved in it, and because 
we have the verbal and primary essence of Christian Revelation. Also, it is not 
right and exact to state that which we do in support of the validity of Holy Tra¬ 
dition. "The New Testament presupposes Holy Tradition or even worse.” The 
Apostles simply have recorded the Holy Tradition of the First Church. In this 
last statement, we forget that the Tradition of the Apostolic Church was nothing 
more than the teaching of the Apostles, who established and directed the Church 
in the name of Christ. 
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Without the simple and continuous tradition of the Church, which 
has its very foundation in the teachings of the Apostles, no other au¬ 
thentic interpretation of Holy Scripture is possible. There is no odier 
security against heresies which can devastate Christian truth. There is 
no unity of faith and life; there is no unified spirit of Christian truth 
without the Tradition of the historical Church. 

Without Holy Tradition there is no Christian Church as Christ in¬ 
tended it to be and as the Apostles taught, namely, as one for all of the 
faithful of all the ages under one head, one flock, and one shepherd 
— Christ. Holy Tradition is the life of the Church of Christ through 
the ages. The person who denies this fact, denies the life of the Churdi, 
for the Church is a continual life. 

The essence of Christianity is faith in Christ as Saviour. The unity, 
however, of faith will only be the unity of the dogma as Holy Tradi¬ 
tion gives it. Unfortunately, it has been often said by many that Dogma 
divides the Churches. This cannot be so, because dogma is a result of 
the pious attempt of the Church to save the unity of the faith of the 
Church. Dogma was formulated and pronounced for the sake of unity, 
and it is the only means by which the Christian Churches can keep 
united. 

Christian truth is not a philosophical truth which one is able to 
formulate as he pleases and to apprehend it intellectually. Christian 
truth is Christ Himself, life, our peace, the only means in the life of 
the one Church able to be understood as one faith and life. The East¬ 
ern Orthodox Church, avoiding the undue stress of one or the other 
of the two sources of faith, attributes equal importance and value to 
both of these sources. 

Consistent with its past, the Eastern Orthodox Church has one pur¬ 
pose only: to preserve and to interpret Holy Tradition, that is, the 
continuous life of the Church which embraces within itself the truth of 
the New Testament. This is what "Orthodoxy” means and what it is. 
Non-Orthodox have admired the Eastern Orthodox Church not because 
they have known her dogmatic teachings, but rather because they have 
discussed the beauty of the expression of her spiritual life, all of which 
are in accord with the teachings of Holy Scripture and which, at the 
same time, serve the deep need of the faithful. 


Holy Cross 

Greek Orthodox Theological School 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF BYZANTINE ICON-PAINTING 

By DEMETRIOS DUKAS 

Byzantine art is certainly one of the most sumptuous, glorious, and 
richest in history; yet it has been only in relatively recent times that 
scholars and historians of art have directed their inquiring attention 
to it. 

Byzantine painting, which includes panel-icons, wall-paintings, 
mosaics, enamels, and illuminated manuscripts, has a very definite and 
important place in the history of painting. 

It would be correct to term Byzantine art a synthesis of East and 
West, the center of this fusion being Constantinople where, especially, 
the blending of Greek, Roman, Syrian, and Persian elements took 
place. 1 

The personality of Byzantine painters counted little, for the chief 
aim and desire of the artist was to convey religious truths and values, 
rather than express his own ideas and feelings. 2 3 

There exist two old manuscripts dealing with the painter’s craft. 
The first was written by Theophilus the Monk, also known as Rugerus, 
who lived during the XII century. 8 The second is the ‘Eg/xrjvela tojv 
Ca>yQdqi(ov, or The fainters’ Guide by the iconographer monk Dionysius 
of Fourna. The latter deals with the Byzantine painting as practiced 
on Mount Athos. 4 * 

According to Rice, the Byzantine painter was responsible for both 
panel-icons and mural decorations.® Fotis Kontoglous, eminent con¬ 
temporary Byzantine iconographer of Greece, has expressed an op¬ 
posite point of view. He believes that each artist was a specialist in 
his own field. Thus a fresco-painter would paint only frescos, a spe- 


1 David Talbot Rice, Byzantine Painting, Avalon Press & Central Institute 
of Art and Design, p. 3. 

2 Ibid., p. 20. 

3 Ormonde Maddock Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, p. 258. 

4 Rice, op. cit., p. 21. 

6 Ibid., p. 116. 
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cialist in mosaics would do only mosaics, a painter of miniatures, 
miniatures, etc. The only exception Kontoglous cites is Panselenos, 
the great fresco-painter, who is reputed to have left some panel-icons 
by his hand. 6 

In this technical study, our first consideration shall be the nature 
of panels and their grounds. The panels were of various types of 
wood, the artist usually employing the type of wood peculiar to the 
region. In the Pontic region of Asia Minor, hazel or other small nut 
trees were used for small icons, while walnut was used for the larger 
icons in Cyprus. During the early times in Russia, pine, alder, birch, 
and oak were used. In the period of Russian icon-painting, pine and 
sweet-scented cypress found their use, chiefly because they facilitated 
the making of excellent large panels. The panels of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century are in poor condition, being warped and 
cracked — the direct result of poor and hasty workmanship. 7 

There were two methods of preparing a panel for painting. In the 
first and the one most often used, a fine linen canvas was glued to the 
panel, or placed on a layer of gessoe. Then this was covered with a 
number of thin coats of gessoe. The quality and thickness of both 
vary; research proves that finer canvas and thickly gessoed panels go 
hand in hand with accomplished icons. This method of panel priming 
was an exact adaptation from that used in the mummy paintings of 
Egypt. The second method, in which the use of canvas was discarded 
and only the gessoe was used on the wood, is of more Western 
character. 8 

In order to keep the panel from warping and spoiling the finely 
and painstakingly prepared surface, means were employed in the form 
of strips of wood applied to the back by diverse means. One of these 
was the nailing of them on the edge of the panel — a method used 
after the thirteenth century. In Russia the strips were let in on the 
back. In Cyprus, large panels were reinforced in the following manner: 
the strips were nailed on from behind with large-headed nails, the 
points of which were clinched over the surface which the canvas and 
gessoe covered. Occasionally the nails were driven in from the front 
and the points were clinched over the strips on the back; this being a 
less satisfactory method, because the large nails tended to rust and 


6 He expressed this view in one of the conversations I had with him months 
ago. 

7 Rice, op. cit., p. 89. 

s Ibid., p. 88. 
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cause the canvas and gessoe to rot. On the largest panels, which were 
formed of more than one board, transverse strips of wedge shaped 
pieces were let in flush with the surface and backstrips. 9 

The gessoe, in preparation to receive the gold leaf or paint, was 
polished to a high degree. 10 In the Russian icons the gold, when used, 
was covered over with a priming of red wine, and then with a mixture 
made of wax, egg, and red lead, this being done after the painting was 
finished, with the result that the gold had a warm reddish glow in it. 11 

Rice, in Icons of Cyprus, states that there are three general ap¬ 
proaches of technique used. In the first, being the one considered the 
most important, the gessoe was polished and then the outline or car¬ 
toon of the scenes and figures to be paintetd was drawn by means of 
either free hand or tracing with transparencies. A variation of this 
method was the incising into wet gessoe the design by means of a 
stylus. 12 The incising, I believe, was always done into dry gessoe, as 
the gessoe was always polished before the incising of the design, and 
the gessoe had to dry in order to be polished. The drawing and com¬ 
position were closely bound together; the latter being dependent on 
the former. 13 After this thick body, ground-like colors were laid on. 
These lacked gradations and were pattern-like. For the next stage, 
lighter colors were applied which enhanced the body colors and gave 
them life and modelling. The final stages were the addition of tints 
and highlights. 

The second technical procedure was identical with the first except 
that the gessoe, after the drawing had been incised, was completely 
covered with a layer of gold leaf. 

The third technique differs from the above two only in the pre¬ 
liminary drawing stage. By comparison, it is a heavy manner; for the 
drawing, executed by a brush dipped in black or brown color, was done 
at the same time the body colors were applied. There is no use of the 
neat, clear outline and the slow building up of color as used in the 
two other methods. But one must not infer that the last method neces¬ 
sarily resulted in works of lesser quality, for there are excellent ex¬ 
amples of work done in this technique, as well as the others. 14 


8 Ibid., pp. 90-91. 

10 Ibid., p. 92. 

11 Nikodim Pavlovich Kondakov, The Russian Icon, Oxford, 1927, p. 58. 

12 Rice, op. cit., pp. 92-93. 

13 Kondakov, op. at., p. 41. 

14 David Talbot Rice, The Icons of Cyprus. London, George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., pp. 92-93. 
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Effects of golden highlights or writing are to be seen on many 
icons, and the exact method is described by Kondakov in detail. 15 

On the places where these were wanted, such as folds, edges of 
rocks, trees, buildings, or any other place, the artist drew with a brush 
dipped in a slow drying gum solution any line or dot, however thin 
or minute, that he desired to become gilded. The areas thusly worked 
on were covered with gold leaf, and after enough time had elapsed 
for the gum to dry, the loose leaf was brushed away with a goose 
feather, leaving the gilded gum strokes. 16 

Another variety of surface treatment can be seen on the icons of 
Cyprus where relief was achieved by use of gessoe or plaster for the 
halos and backgrounds. These fall into two types. In the first, the re¬ 
lief was worked on the flat surface of the icon — tooling was usually 
employed. In the second, the relief pattern was done on the halo which 
was heavily embossed, and at times came out as much as one and a 
half or two inches above the surface. The halos were done in either 
solid plaster or gessoe, or in some material such as cotton, wool, etc., 
covered with gessoe. The icons depicting the Virgin and Child were 
often done in the latter method. 17 

The medium of Byzantine icon-painting, as has been stated before, 
was of a tempera nature; 18 that used in the icons of Cyprus was made 
of a mixture of egg yoke with glue or mastic. 19 Max Doerner, in his 
book The Materials of the Artist and Their Use in Tainting, states that 
a wax emulsion under the name of "cera colla” (wax-glue) was used 
by the Byzantine painters in the time of Giotto. 20 

Theophilus, in the early twelfth century, describes a process of 
making varnish 21 which is used in present day varnish making. This 
varnish found use as an intermediate coat between the separate color 
layers of the tempera mixtures. 22 

Kondakov, in his book The Russian Icon, states die aims of the 
icon-painter in terms of the technique of encaustic or wax painting in 


16 Kondakov, op. cit., p. 57. 

16 Ibid., p. 58. 

17 Rice, The Icons of Cyprus, p. 97. 

18 Dalton, op. cit., p. 258. 

18 Rice, p. 29. 

20 Max Doerner, The Materials of the Artist, New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, p. 227. 

21 Rutherford J. Gettens & George L. Stout, Tainting Materials, New York, 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., p. 58. 

22 Doerner, op. cit., p. 328. 
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relation to that of egg or tempera painting. The intent of the Greco- 
Fayum painters was to achieve a fresh natural portrait quickly with the 
encaustic technique, which lends itself to facile manipulation of tones 
and colors with the use of heat applied to fuse them, resulting in at¬ 
mospheric effects, soft coloring, convincing color juxtaposition, and a 
striking appearance of the eyes. 

The icon-painter, he states, sought for the same effects, but with 
the use of the egg or tempera technique attained them in a solid fashion 
by a long process of laying on one coat after another in gradually 
heightened tones. 28 

It is interesting to note that the earliest icons were done in the 
encaustic technique, which indicates a distinct adoption of the technical 
means of pagan Fayum portraiture by Byzantine icon-painters. 

In the Guide of Dionysius there is a recipe for a kind of wax paint¬ 
ing and a medium with a high gloss consisting of glue, wax, and lye 
mixed in equal parts. 24 

It would be well here to indicate the technical terms or language 
of Byzantine icon-painting, as such knowledge enables one to under¬ 
stand and visualize the actual painting procedure clearly. Proplasmos 
(jtgojtXaop6s) 25 is the first tone which serves as a basis for subsequent 
painting. It is always flat and sets the color mood and character of the 
particular object. It is used for all parts in an icon, whether they be 
heads, hands, or other flesh; buildings, trees, etc. — in short, anything 
that is to be painted. 

The next term is called anigma (fivoiypa), 28 which is the defining 
or drawing line used to define the form established by the proplasmos, 
being invariably darker than it. 

Upon the so depicted forms are applied mixtures lighter in tone 
which serve to model and bring out the form. In the painting of flesh, 
this layer is called sarka (adpxa) ; 27 in the painting of all other objects, 
it is called lammata (Xafipata). 28 

In the painting of flesh a mixture made of a combination of pro- 


23 Kondakov, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 

24 Aiovuoiou toC UQoiiovdxou xal £c 0 Y<}d<pov 'Eennveta taW ^coYpdqxov (Athens, 
1885) p. 30. 

25 Ibid., pp. 20, 49. 

28 Ibid., pp. 20, 39, 49. 

27 Ibid., pp. 20, 21, 39, 49, 50. 

28 Ibid., pp. 22, 23, 50. 
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plasmos and sarka serves as a half-tone between the two, and is called 
glykasmos (yiUmao(i6g). 29 

Thus, in the painting of a head in the Byzantine technique, the 
proplasmos or base coat is first laid on. Upon this is applied the anigma 
or descriptive line drawing, and then the glykasmos or half-tone is ap¬ 
plied, not, of course, completely covering the proplasmos. Upon this 
glykasmos the sarka is applied, which is heightened in value by the 
addition of white. The final white strokes or high lights are called 
psimmithies (ipippi/iKEg). 30 

In the painting of the other forms, that is, drapery, buildings, rocks, 
trees, etc., the proplasmos and anigmata are applied and then the 
lighter formative tones called lammata, which correspond to the sarka 
in the painting of flesh. After the form is modeled by successively 
lighter lammata, the final psimmithies are applied, completing the 
painting. 

In one of the Byzantine schools of iconography known as the 
"Cretan” manner of painting, a dark green imprimatura, the "proplas¬ 
mos” of the Athos book, was laid over the entire white gessoe ground 
of the picture, and showed through everywhere. Over this, in two or 
three successive layers, the sarka, consisting of white lead, ochre, and 
vermilion, was laid on in such a manner that the proplasmos remained 
effective toward the outlines and in the shadows, producing a modeled 
effect and gradations of optical grays. On top of this came the red of 
the lips and cheeks, while the eyebrows, the pupils of the eyes, and 
deep folds were set in with black and caput mortuum. Draperies were 
always painted before the flesh. Egg yoke and “cera colla” were the 
authentic media of the period. 31 

Theophilus, as translated by Minns, states that the sarka or flesh 
coat is made by mixing a yellow made by burning white lead, natural 
white lead, and cinnabar or red ochre. If the face painted was ruddy, 
more red was added; if whiter, more white; and if pale, more green 
was added. All shadows that were painted over this were done with 
a mixture of sarka, green, burnt red ochre, and a little cinnabar. Next 
were applied the rosy tints, then "lumma” for highlights by an ad¬ 
mixture of white. 82 

Dionysius of Fourna, in his Painters’ Guide, says that the proplas- 


29 Ibid., pp. 21, 22, 49. 

S0 Ibid., pp. 21, 22, 23, 39, 48. 

31 Doerner, op. at., pp. 331-332. 

32 Kondakov, op. cit., p. 62. 
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mos of Panselenos, the illustrious Byzantine painter, was made of white 
lead mixed with ochre, green, and black. The flesh color when lighted 
is made by white lead and red ochre; and the shadow caused by the 
sinking of the orbit of the eyes into the sockets is achieved in paint by 
mixing black and ochre or umber and red ochre. 33 

The first coat or ground color, as described by Theophilus, is made 
by burning white lead until it has a yellow or greenish color. This 
color is prevalent in tenth and thirteenth century paintings and the 
darkish, greenish olive coat of the miniatures and icons of the Greco- 
Italian schools of Byzantine art. Over this color were added flesh tints 
made by the mixing of white lead, vermilion, burnt red ochre, and red 
lead. Where shadows are desired, as at the edges of the face and nose, 
the greenish ground color is allowed to assert itself. 34 

A variation on this technique of head painting is noted in the Rus¬ 
sian Painters’ Guide, and is the following: The first coat is made by 
mixing ochre and black. The first flesh coat is made by mixing ochre, 
black, white lead, vermilion, and red. To achieve the second coat the 
ochre is made lighter, and for the shadow a little black is added to 
the mixture. 38 

The highlights were usually parallel white lines, or psimmithies, 
on the face and pale shades of green, blue, or purple on the costumes. 
The manner of usage and execution varied, of course, with every school 
and artist, some of them applying the highlights with great delicacy, 
while others layed them on with wide sweeping brush-strokes. 36 

The Greco-Italian School of icon-painting in the later half of the 
fourteenth and in the fifteenth century had, through Paolo, Lorenzo 
Veneziano, and Catarino, evolved a warm iconic coloring which gave 
rise to the rich coloring of Giorgione. Thus, it was not only the color¬ 
ful setting of Venice, but also the decorative beauty of the Byzantine 
icons reflected from the Italo-Byzantine icons that provided the historic 
foundation for Venetian painting. 37 

Holy Cross 

Greek Orthodox Theological School 


33 AtovwCov, 'EcuryveUx tuW ^coyijaqptDY, pp. 20, 21, 49. 

34 Kondakov, p. 52. 

35 Ibid,, p. 53. 

86 Rice, Byzantine Painting, p. 20. 

37 Kondakov, op. cit., p. 54. 
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as a matter of fact, the new religion, the religion of Jesus Christ, is not 
only historical religion but also universal religion embracing all people, 
independently of their national, political, and social status. 

The author, it must be added, gives a concise picture of the political, 
social, historical, and geographical aspects of Alexandria. Without 
doubt, Dr. Istavridis has not exhausted research sources, since the pres¬ 
ent work brings up many points and questions which need more exten¬ 
sive discussion. However, the author promises to continue his study. 
There is no doubt that this study, when completed, will be a construc¬ 
tive and significant contribution to modern theological thought of the 
Orthodox Church. 

George S. Bebis 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN, The Eastern Schism. Oxford, England: Clar¬ 
endon Press, 1955. Pp. 189. 

A good historian should be above all an interpreter. He has to go 
above, behind, and beyond the mere facts; he must penetrate into them, 
into their remote roots, into the obvious as well into the hidden causes 
of them; he must assess their effect on history, contemporary or lasting; 
he must find their purpose in the light of historical movements through 
the centuries. Mr. Runciman belongs to this category of historians. 
When he writes history, Mr. Runciman interprets history. Therefore, 
his recent work on the history of the Schism between East and West is 
a contribution to the understanding and interpretation of the separation 
on the two great Churches. His book is based on seven lectures given 
in 1954 at the University of Oxford. And though it is obvious that 
the lectures have been expanded in the book, the reader feels that the 
author writes under the tremendous pressure of space limitations. This 
is the main defect of his book. However, Mr. Runciman is a stylist. He 
unfolds the facts and he presents his interpretation with stylistic skill 
and attractiveness. 

Mr. Runciman divides his book into eight chapters. He carefully 
examines the historical background of the Schism. He states that from 
the beginning it was quite difficult to attach any single date to the 
Schism. This is true, Mr. Runciman says, if we keep in mind that the 
state of the Schism only came into being when the average member of 
each Church felt it to be there. We may add that this conception ap¬ 
plies especially to the Eastern Church where the "ecclesiastical con¬ 
science,” that is to say, the people’s opinion, plays a great role in the 
formation of the general policy of the Church. Mr. Runciman also 
explores the fundamental differences between the East and West. The 
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East has inherited the Hellenic spirit with the old Greek delight in 
speculative thought. The people of the East had at their disposal the 
Greek language with its classical beauty, its flexibility in expressions, 
its capacity to offer terms for the most difficult metaphysical doctrines. 
In addition, the educational level in the East was higher than in the 
West, and, as a matter of fact, clergymen and laymen alike were in¬ 
terested in the most controversial doctrinal problems. 

The author does not fail to refer to the liturgical differences as well. 
His main points are that in the West, in contrast to the East, the lay 
congregation did not have the same intimate feeling of participation in 
the Mass, especially as the Latin of the Mass was not understood by 
most of the faithful in the West. Mr. Runciman, likewise, reminds the 
reader that there was an important doctrinal difference, namely, the 
"filioque.” He thinks that the real issue behind the "filioque” dispute 
was over the nature of the Trinity. The addition of "filioque” to the 
creed was a violation against decisions of the Ecumenical Councils, as 
well as questioning the authority and inspiration of the Holy Fathers. 
Thus, the East did not sympathize with the "filioque,” because it repre¬ 
sented both the triumph of the German court and the German theology 
at Rome. Also, it was against their traditional dogmatic thesis. 

Mr. Runciman further examines the important political, military, 
and ecclesiastical events which caused the actual crisis in the relations 
between East and West, as well as the personalities involved. He thinks 
that it is a tragic delusion to believe that if the peoples of the world 
could get to know each other there would be peace and goodwill for¬ 
ever. He also thinks that it is an unhappy delusion to believe that a 
dispute can be settled by a debate. As examples of these delusions, he 
presents the Crusades. According to the author, the Crusades brought 
the misunderstanding between Eastern and Western Christians down to 
a popular level. However, he rightly observes that personalities must 
not be considered as the authors of the Schism. Concerning the date of 
the Schism, Mr. Runciman confesses that it is impossible to give a 
precise date for it. But he is inclined to believe that the Fourth Crusade 
was the last and biggest blow to the relations between East and West. 

Throughout his book, Mr. Runciman tries to make apparent that 
the division of East and West centers essentially around the question 
of authority. Mr. Runciman does not see, at the present time, any indi¬ 
cation of unity between the two Churches. But he expresses the hope 
that at least friendship, respect, and understanding could be achieved 
in these difficult times — the same hope expressed by Bishop Athena- 
goras of Elaia, present dean of the Greek Theological School, in his 
correspondence in 1954 with Cardinal MacIntyre of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Runciman’s bibliography is excellent. His sources cover the most 
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important documents of the history of both Churches. The author con¬ 
fesses that his personal sympathies are with Byzantium. But regardless 
his personal feelings, Mr. Runciman deals with his subject with the 
objectivity of a sincere scholar. Theologians of both Churches will 
profit in reading this excellent account. 

George S. Bebis 


BASIL T. ZOUSTIS, The Greeks in America and Their Activities: The 

History of the Greek Archdiocese of North and South America. 

New York: D. C. Divry, Inc., 1954. Pp. 414 {Greek text]. 

This history of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and 
South America is an excellent document in immigrant-Greek Americana. 
Though it was intended to be a "systematic history of the establishment, 
development, and current form of the Archdiocese,” Mr. Zoustis’ 
history becomes an autobiographic document, unwittingly disclosing the 
levels of awareness which early church leaders had of their basic prob¬ 
lems of conflicting values, viz., Greek cultural and religious conserva¬ 
tism vs. the American social environment. 

It would be entirely unfair to judge this monograph in accord with 
critical historical methodology. The niceties of chronology and limited 
interpretation do not diminish the freshness and flavor of the work. 
The "actor” and not the "observer” is the viewpoint. 

Mr. Zoustis’ role as actor comes from the fact that he has had 
entree to the leadership circles of the Greek Orthodox Church in the 
United States. The persons in his history are real people of life and 
motive; his acquaintance with them makes it so. Mr. Zoustis’ reaction 
to each of these figures is emotionally charged; and his knowledge of 
the "internals” of the Archdiocese, though personalized and partisan, 
gives a certain stamp of "historical source” to his writing. 

One other important contribution is made by Mr. Zoustis. His book 
contains a great many ecclesiastical documents, quoted in their entire 
length for the most part. Heretofore, no such collection of documents 
has been available. However, it is a misfortune that the Great Tome 
of 1908 is not included in this collection. The only other sources in the 
United States of such documents are those that must be laboriously 
culled from the Greek language newspapers of New York, Chicago or 
San Francisco. 

For the historian interested in the "new immigration” and the nature 
of acclimatization of the largest ethnic group of Eastern Christendom 
in the United States, Mr. Zoustis’ history has the unintended but im¬ 
portant dignity of historical source. 


James S. Counelis 
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METROPOLITAN MAXIMOS, The Syrian Church in Malabar of 

India. Ecumenical Patriarchate, Turkey, 1955. Pp. 92. 

The observance of the 1500th anniversary of the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council a few years ago created interest in re-examining the influence 
that the decisions of the great Council of Chalcedon exercised upon the 
life and thought of the Church. The Chalcedonian definitions were 
studied and numerous articles were published by competent theologians 
dealing with the questions of Christology. The Theandric properties 
of the Person of Christ were again discussed, and the solution that the 
Fathers of Chalcedon had reached in their struggle to safeguard Ortho¬ 
dox Christology was respectfully approached by both Orthodox and 
non-Orthodox scholars. 

Among the various contributions influenced by this anniversary is 
this study by His Eminence Metropolitan Maximos, dealing with the 
history, doctrine, and liturgical practices of this venerable Church. This 
work first appeared in a series of articles published in Orthodoxia —• 
the theological quarterly of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. In the first 
chapter of this book, which, as far as this reviewer knows, is the first 
such study on the subject in Greek, the author offers a sketch of the 
historical background of this ancient Church. Tradition has placed the 
Malabar Church among those Far-Eastern Churches founded by St. 
Thomas the Apostle. The Syrian lineage of this Church is explained 
by the author as a result of an exodus of the Christian population of 
Persia who were under the jurisdiction of the Church of Antioch. Dur¬ 
ing the first part of the fourth century, King Sapor persecuted the Syrian 
Church in Persia and forced its members to leave the country. The per¬ 
secuted Christians found refuge in Malabar, where they influenced the 
existing Church. Their influence still prevails and can be traced both 
in the liturgical language and in the doctrinal settings of the Malabar 
Church. 

The Antiochean Theological Theories brought to Malabar by this 
group exerted a great influence upon the Indian Christians, thus ex¬ 
plaining why the Malabar Church inherited Nestorianism and why it 
adheres to it to the present day. Undoubtedly, distance and language, 
racial and other circumstantial reasons had played their part in the 
separation of this Church from the main body of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. The author, emphasizing this fact, feels that the few and, in 
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reality, minor points of difference must be approached not as they ap¬ 
pear on the surface, but in the framework both of psychological and 
social circumstances, which have caused tragic conditions in the life 
of the Malabar Church. Though the decisions of the Council of Chal- 
cedon are still not accepted, the Malabar Church, as the author explains, 
rejects Eutychianism and confesses the Orthodox Christological teach¬ 
ing that Christ is perfect God and perfect Man, born of the Virgin 
Mary. The Seven Sacraments, the invocation of the Theotokos and the 
Saints, prayers for the dead, invocation for the change of the Elements 
in the Liturgy, and the use of leavened bread in the Eucharist are points 
considered by the Malabar Church as essential parts of the true faith 
and indispensable to the edification of the faithful. 

During the liturgical year, sixteen liturgies are used by the Malabar 
Church and the clergy are free to use any of them at their own discre¬ 
tion. Included are the Liturgies of St. John Chrysostom, St. James, St. 
Basil the Great, St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Ignatius, St. Clement, and 
the twelve Apostles. Dominical and Marian Feasts are the same as 
those observed by the Eastern Orthodox Church. In the Creed of the 
Nicene-Constantinople, there are some insignificant and slight altera¬ 
tions, possibly resulting from pitfalls of translation. Generally speak¬ 
ing, in the Malabar Church, according to the author, there still remain 
intact the doctrinal traditions and practices which bear testimony to the 
antiquity and apostolicity of this ancient Church. 

To be sure, the author’s desire is to create interest among the Or¬ 
thodox theologians and people in general to study the history and doc¬ 
trine of this ancient Church, and approach the possibility of unity with 
an open mind. Those who sincerely pray, work, and long for the unity 
of the Church will consider the author's intention as noble and holy 
and his contribution indeed praiseworthy. 

Bishop Athenagoras 


ANNE FREMANTLE, ed., A Treasury of Early Christianity. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1953. Pp. xix, 625. 

For many years, indeed, centuries, the writings of the early Fathers 
of the Church have been neglected by the great majority of the reading 
public. It seems that the literature of Christendom has been more or 
less relegated to the scholarly pursuits and libraries of theologians who 
are familiar with the greatness and immensity of Migne’s Patrologia. 
The unfortunate result has been the lack of proper literary knowledge 
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and appreciation of important religious writings, which for seven cen¬ 
turies constituted the literature of the Christian world. 

In this volume, Anne Fremantle has compiled a valuable cross- 
section of the prose and poetry of the early Church Fathers. Certainly, 
this comprehensive, topically arranged anthology not only fills a crying 
literary and religious need, but also affords readers an opportunity to 
understand better early Christian literature. No longer, thus, will a 
reader be able to excuse himself for not knowing about the first seven 
hundred years of Christian life and letters. Here, the author shows 
good taste and judgment in the selection of passages that were hitherto 
buried, but that will now delight and stimulate one. Divided into dif¬ 
ferent topical sections, this book contains excerpts that throb with feel¬ 
ing and inspiration, and that indicate timelessness of thought. In these 
selections, to be sure, antiquity and the twentieth century are harmoni¬ 
ously linked together — morally, intellectually, and religiously. 

The first section, entitled "The Christian Ideal," shows the kind of 
ideal person the Christian had in mind, wanted to be, and, in fact, often 
became. This part contains many fine writings and thoughts of great 
religious thinkers. In the Epistle to the Corinthians, for example, St. 
Clement I stirringly exhorts the righteous to bear with momentary de¬ 
feats and disappointments: "Righteous men were persecuted, but it 
was by the lawless; they were imprisoned, but it was by the unholy. 
They were stoned by transgressors: they were slain by those who had 
conceived a detestable and unrighteous jealousy. Suffering these things, 
they endured nobly.” St. Ignatius of Antioch in his letter to the Romans 
personifies the Christian ideal of courage and devotion, "Come fire and 
cross and grapplings with wild beasts, crushings of my whole body, 
come cruel tortures of the devil to assail me.” 

Mrs. Fremantle includes in her book selections with a human appeal. 
There is an interesting excerpt from The Instructor by Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, who defined Christian etiquette for banquets and baths, and who 
scorned externals, "slavish habits,” "shipwreck of drunkenness,” human 
frivolities, gluttony, and bad manners. In addition, Tertullian con¬ 
tinues this perennial theme, and he, too, stresses composure, tranquillity, 
humility, and moderation ("The desire to please by outward charms, 
which we know naturally invite lust, does not spring from a sound 
conscience.”). Likewise, the human appeal is found in St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus’ Panegyric On Origen, in which Gregory pays warm trib¬ 
ute to the beloved and great teacher who changed the course and mean¬ 
ing of life of his devoted student. 

Preoccupied with the spirituality and moral goodness of the clergy, 
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other Christian thinkers directed their attention to this important aspect. 
Among those quoted by the author is St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop 
of Constantinople and greatest orator among the Greek Fathers. Lax 
morals in monasteries, in the court, and among the people perturbed 
him, and in his On The Priesthood, he recognizes the magnitude and 
moral duty of ministerial office. St. Gregory I (The Great), who lived 
up to his own portrait of the ideal spiritual shepherd given in his 
Pastoral Care, believed that "every effort is to be made to induce him 
to undertake the office of bishop who mortifies his body with many 
hardships, and lives spiritually, and regards not the pleasures of this 
world, nor dreads any worldly trouble, but loves the will of God alone.” 
And St. Isidore of Seville (Isidorus Hispalensis) has this to say to the 
spiritual leaders in The Perfection of the Clergy: “He, beyond all oth¬ 
ers, should make it his special duty to read the Scriptures, to study the 
canons, to imitate the examples of the saints, to give himself up to 
watching, fasting, and prayer, to preserve peace with his brethren, to 
despise no member of the Church, to condemn no one without proof, 
to excommunicate no one without consideration.” 

The sections on the martyrs and monks contain some fine passages 
that best characterize the endurance and dedication of the faithful in 
face of great obstacles, barbarities, ordeals, and tortures. The descrip¬ 
tion of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, who at the age of 86 was burned 
alive by Smyrna mobs; the martyrdom of St. Justin, who, along with 
six other Christians, was beheaded at the command of Rusticus, the 
prefect of Rome; the martyrdom of St. Cyprian, who was beheaded in 
Carthage, following the enactment of the Edict of Valerian; and the 
passion of St. Alban, the first martyr of Britain, who was beheaded for 
refusing to deny his Christian faith, are noble examples of self-control 
and discipline in the service of God. This heroism is best defined by 
Clement of Alexandria, who writes in The Miscellanies: "We call mar¬ 
tyrdom perfection, not because the man comes to the end of his life as 
others, but because he exhibited the perfect work of love.” This self- 
sacrifice of the Christians, furthermore, is shown in the way of life of 
the monks, who, abandoning all secular pleasures, undertook a life of 
meditation and seeking after the truth. Selections from the famous 
rules and letters of Saints Basil, Augustine, and Benedict are given in 
this part. 

Another section contains the testimony of the Pagans, with the se¬ 
lection Against the Galileans, expounded by Julian the Apostate, being 
the foremost piece included by Mrs. Fremantle. The arguments to com¬ 
bat the attacks of Jews, Pagans, and Saracens are to be seen in St. 
Justin’s argument with the learned Jewish rabbi, Trypho. There is a 
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section, in addition, that is entitled "The Definitions," which contains 
the earliest definitions and descriptions of Synods ("The Seven Ecumeni¬ 
cal Councils”), Creeds (The Apostles’ Creed, The Nicene Creed, and 
The Creed of St. Cyril), and Dogmas (Origen’s On The Soul, Ter- 
tullian’s The Rule of Faith). The Christian reaction to heretics, such 
as Gnostics, Manichaeans, Pelagians, Arians, and other sects that started 
out with emphasizing some part of the Christian truth, rather than the 
whole of it, is taken up by Socrates Scholasticus in The Murder of 
Hypatia and St. Gelasius I in Of Books to Be Accepted and Rejected. 
It is brought out, moreover, that only a "life of prayer" can defend one 
against the ravages of doubt and pessimism. As St. Maximus the Con¬ 
fessor (Maximus of Constantinople) writes in The Centuries on Char¬ 
ity, "At the summit of pure prayer, two states can be distinguished, one 
for the active, one for the contemplative. The first is in the soul, the 
effect of the fear of God, and of good hope; and the second, of the 
fervor of divine love and of total purification.” 

Mrs. Fremantle’s volume ends with a section of poetry, which, de¬ 
spite some awkwardness encountered' in verse translation, shows the 
beauty of thought and serenity of mind of great religious figures who 
lived for the sake of honesty and goodness — all of them servants of 
God. The inner light of spirituality is seen in Elizabeth Barrett Brown¬ 
ing’s translation of Curb for Wild Horses, by Clement of Alexandria; 
in St. Ephraim Syrus’s On the Death of a Child; in St. Ambrose’s The 
Hymns of the Little Hours, translated by J. H. Newman. The sim¬ 
plicity and beneficence of Christian thinking is eloquently brought out 
by St. John Damascene in his exceptional and melodic poem, The 
Stichera of the Last Kiss. Upon completing a rewarding reading of this 
book, what Christian mind can remain unmoved when reading 
Damascene’s beautiful lines: 

"What is our life? A fading flower; 

A vapour, passing soon away; 

The Dewdrops of the early morning: 

Come, gaze upon the tombs today. 

Where now is youth? Where now is beauty. 

And grace of form, and sparkling eye? 

All, like the summer grass, are withered; 

All are abolished utterly! 

While our eyes with grief grow dim. 

Let us weep to Christ for him! 
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"When, hurried forth by fearful angels, 

The soul forsakes her earthly frame. 

Then friends and kindred she forgetteth. 

And this world’s caves have no more claim; 

Then passed are vanity and labour; 

She hears the Judge’s voice alone; 

She sees the ineffable tribunal: 

Where we, too, cry with suppliant moan, 

For the sins that soul hath done, 

Grant Thy pardon, Holy One!” 

Georgb A. Panichas 


VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS, Tcodvvri? I\ navayuoTihrig, 6 piog xal t6 %Qyov 
tod (John G. Panagiotides: His Life and Work). Istanbul: The 
Patriarchal Press, 1954. Paper. Pp. 36, frontispiece. 

In this small book, Dr. Vasil T. Istavridis, professor of Oecumeni¬ 
cal Christianity at the Greek Orthodox Theological School of Halki, 
and formerly a member of the faculty at the Greek Archdiocese Theo¬ 
logical School in Brookline, Massachusetts, as well as a holder of a 
doctor of theology degree from the School of Theology, Boston Uni¬ 
versity, presents to the Greek-reading public and to the Orthodox world 
as a whole a biographical and bibliographical account of one of Greek 
Orthodoxy’s outstanding exponents and teachers, Professor John G. 
Panagiotides, professor of Mediaeval and Modern Church History at 
the Theological School of Halki. It is only proper that this book should 
have been written by Professor Istavridis who was a former student of 
Panagiotides and who was reared in the same town (BaipEoxcopiov) 1 as 
Professor Panagiotides. It is indeed a fitting tribute to the master on 
the occasion of his completion of thirty years of service to the Patri¬ 
archal Theological School of Halki. 

Dr. Istavridis begins his introductory account of the great teacher 
with the statement: “Professor John G. Panagiotides has this year com¬ 
pleted a thirty year period in the service of the Holy Theological School 
of Halki. In the course of life certain historical milestones make us stop 
for a while to recall the past and to utilize its lessons for a better 
future” (p. 3). 

The account of Dr. Istavridis is divided into seven parts: (1) a brief 
introduction; (2) a biographical outline of Professor Panagiotides; 


1 Near Thessaloniki. 
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(3) a chronological account of the writings of Professor Panagiotides, 
including his work in the field of the Scriptures, history, philosophy, 
apologetics, homiletics, his publications in the field of youth work, 
translations, and school texts; (4) an account of his teaching, in which 
Dr. Istavridis draws extensively from Professor Panagiotides’ life and 
writings to illustrate the elderly teacher’s great contributions to the 
interpretation and application of a true Orthodox life; (5) the Divine 
Sermon, in which section Dr. Istavridis traces John Panagiotides’ homi¬ 
letic activity during the past thirty years; (6) the epilogue; and (7) bib¬ 
liographical aids complete the septenary division of Professor Istavri- 
dis’ account. 

This small book, which is written in clear, concise Greek, has a 
threefold value. First, it serves as a tribute to a teacher, writer, and 
lecturer who has devoted his long professional life to the propagation 
and the practical interpretation of the Orthodox faith. Secondly, it 
gives us an accurate biographical account of one of Orthodoxy’s out¬ 
standing lay professors and scholars. And finally, it provides us with a 
compact, annotated bibliography of the works of Professor Panagio¬ 
tides which can be readily and quickly used by anyone who wishes to 
draw from or write upon the various subjects that Professor Panagio¬ 
tides has worked on during the past thirty years. 

Perhaps one sentence from Dr. Istavridis’ account would serve to 
illustrate succinctly Professor Panagiotides’ philosophy of religion: 
"Real religion is not a religion of forms. To be a real Christian, it is 
not sufficient merely to have been baptized and to have received chris¬ 
mation. Our participation in the Divine Liturgy and Holy Communion 
— in fact, all religious rites are not enough, when they are not accom¬ 
panied also by the genuine attitude of the soul (jtpaynauxf) t|n>xixfi 8id- 
tieaic). Substance and depth are all-important in religion; form is of 
secondary importance” (p. 18). 

Professor Panagiotides has striven to teach, preach, and live the 
Orthodox faith. One might apply to him a quotation from the Don 
Juan of Lord Byron: 

"But words are things, and a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.” 

This, John Panagiotides has done for countless Orthodox commu¬ 
nicants and for his many students and colleagues. For bringing this to 
our attention we owe many of thanks to Dr. Vasil T. Istavridis. 

John E. Rexine 
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PANAYOTIS I. BRATSIOTIS, ’Eiodtiaiaatrig (Ecclesiastes). Athens, 

1951. Pp. vi, 143. 

Professor Bratsiotis, of the Theological School of the University of 
Athens, is the author of many constructive studies in the Old Testa¬ 
ment as well as in the New Testament field which reflect a high stand¬ 
ard of scholarship. He has again made a valuable contribution to con¬ 
temporary Orthodox Biblical literature with the publication of this 
work. Without exaggeration, Ecclesiastes fills a long felt need in Scrip¬ 
ture commentaries. 

The aim of this book, as stated in its preface, is not only to present 
it to the specialist of Old Testament studies, but also to make it acces¬ 
sible, as much as possible, to the educated Greek-reading public who 
are interested in the Old Testament as a book of religion, history, and 
literature. In order that the author may attain this goal, he has pur¬ 
posely omitted many critical discussions on textual, philological, and 
exegetical questions. Instead, he stresses the spiritual essence of the 
book in terms of religious and moral values. 

The first part of the book is an introduction dealing with isagogics; 
the second contains the LXX version of Ecclesiastes, a very successful 
translation of the Masoretic text, important textual and reading varia¬ 
tions between the ancient versions and codices, highly informative pa¬ 
tristic quotations, and finally the author’s commentary. 

The introduction, which is actually taken and incorporated from 
the author’s General Introduction to the Old Testament (published in 
Athens, 1937), begins with a presentation of the traditional arguments 
for Solomon as the author of the Ecclesiastes, and then proceeds to de¬ 
fend the Solomonic authorship, accepting without hesitation that the 
contents of the books may be easily adapted to the other biblical sources 
dealing with the life and work of Solomon. 

Although the author is fully aware that today very few critics and 
interpreters continue to adhere to the traditional attribution, and ac¬ 
knowledges that the old Jewish view concerning the authorship of 
Ecclesiastes is not unanimous, he emphasizes this tradition more than 
is warranted. Also, he gives much attention to the superscription with¬ 
out taking into consideration the presence of the enigmatic title 
Qoheleth. 

While he admits that the book is distinguished for its spirit of 
skepticism, he also maintains that the general teaching does not stray 
at all from the spirit of the ancestral religion. This is so because the 
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Ecclesiastes, along with exaltation of vanity and the insistence upon 
pleasure as a present good, indicates the necessity of an orientation 
toward eternity, for the soul after death is subject to judgment. Conse¬ 
quently, the superficial, pessimistic agnosticism of the book is not con¬ 
sistent, according to Mr. Bratsiotis, because the pessimism is ultimately 
overcome by optimism inspired by faith in God. 

It is clear that Bratsiotis accepts the philological unity and integrity 
of the Ecclesiastes and differs sharply with the opinion of modern 
scholarship over certain passages which are generally considered and 
accepted as later additions and interpolations. He believes that even 
the epilogue originated from the very hands of the author and may be 
considered as the organic epilogue of the main body of the book. 
While the author states the arguments against the Solomonic author¬ 
ship objectively, and while he makes it clear that the various points 
presented by different scholars against the traditional attribution are 
important and serious, he fails to discuss them at length and to meet 
them adequately. 

Certain omissions should be noted, particularly in the part where 
the discussion concerns the influence of Greek philosophy upon Qohe- 
leth’s thought. Also, he fails to give an adequate treatment of the 
larger background of wisdom in the lands of the Fertile Crescent and 
the general scope and meaning of Hebrew wisdom literature as well. 

The exegetical commentary is given in paragraphs, and the order 
is: (1) The LXX version, (2) a translation of the Masoretic text, 
(3) critical notes, (4) brief introductory remarks, (5) the commen¬ 
tary which is primarily based upon the LXX text and which is followed 
by a verse by verse exegetical interpretation. Here, certain students of 
the Bible will find some points with which they will not agree, for the 
author seems to adhere vigorously to the spirit of the traditional inter¬ 
pretation. On the whole, the commentary is most valuable and interest¬ 
ing for its rich and plentiful material, the skillful method of presenta¬ 
tion of the problems examined, the extensive patristic quotations, and 
the excellent renditions of the Hebrew text. 

The present reviewer considers this second part of the book a real 
contribution in the field of Scripture Commentaries. 


Dimitri Zacharopoulos 
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ATHENAGORAS KOKKINAKIS, BISHOP OF ELAIA, The 

Akathist Hymn. New York: Greek Archdiocese of North and 

South America, 1956. Pp. 88. 

The religious period during which evening services are generally 
held on the first five Fridays of the Great Lent is one that is dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. And for many Orthodox faithful, the familiar 
words, "Hail Mary,” will be even more meaningful after a reading 
of The Akathist Hymn, which has been translated into many languages 
by scholars and theologians. The original text found here has been 
translated into English by His Grace, Bishop of Elaia, Athenagoras 
Kokkinakis, Dean of the Greek Theological School. 

Proper and concise translation, of course, has always presented dif¬ 
ficult, even bafHing problems to writers. In fact, the English author 
and traveler, George Borrow, once wrote that "Translation is at best 
an echo.” Nonetheless, in his translation, the Bishop of Elaia has not 
only captured the delicate beauty of the original Hymn, which is com¬ 
posed of 24 stanzas, but has also made it possible for worshippers to 
follow more easily and coherently the "Hail Mary” service, and thus 
more fully appreciate Orthodox traditions and Christian piety and 
spirituality. 

In his comprehensive and informative introduction, Bishop Athena¬ 
goras provides an interesting analysis of both the historical and theo¬ 
logical details relating to the composition and significance of The 
Akathist Hymn. The author and actual date of the Hymn are essen¬ 
tially unknown, despite numerous theories and suppositions. It is 
stressed, however, that there are many who believe that the Hymn was 
written in a.d. 626 during the reign of Herakleios, when the infidel 
hordes of Arabs attacked the capital city of the Byzantine Empire and 
threatened its very existence. 

"Finally,” writes the Bishop of Elaia, "the outnumbered people of 
Constantinople wrought a great victory and their enemies were dis¬ 
persed and forced to retreat in great disorder. The people, after the 
victory, thronged the ancient Church of the Virgin Mary in Vlahernae, 
on the Golden Horn, and standing, they all sang the Hairetismoi as a 
thanksgiving to the Virgin, 'The Invincible Champion.’ From then 
on, the Hymn was called Akathist, because according to George Pisides: 
'On foot, people at night sang the Hymn to the Mother of the Divine 
Word’ (Migne, P.G., vol. 92, p. 1353).” 

Theologically, the writer shows, the Hymn can be divided into four 
parts: The first part (stanzas 1-6) describes the announcement brought 
to the Virgin Mary by the Holy Archangel; the second part (7-12) nar- 
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to such readers, and others with a true sense of religious responsibility, 
that this work is addressed. 

Combining his ever-present preciseness of scholarship and the 
strength of his spiritual conviction, Dr. Cavarnos clearly indicates that 
Byzantine sacred music is characterized "by unsurpassed power and 
spirituality.” Its central aim, he explains, is not to elicit an aesthetic 
response, which all too often is akin to sensualness, but rather to effect 
a sublime purgation of undesirable feelings and passions, thus creat¬ 
ing "feelings such as contrition, love, peace, and spiritual joy and 
aspiration . . 

The author stresses the fact that from the very beginning Chris¬ 
tianity recognized hymn-singing and psalm-singing as means of wor¬ 
ship and spiritual development. Dr. Cavarnos’ observations are often 
substantiated with statements by the Eastern Fathers regarding the 
values of psalmody. Among those quoted are St. Athanasius the Great, 
St. John Chrysostom, St. Cassian, St. John Climacos, and St. Neilos the 
Ascetic, who says: " 'Psalmody puts the passions to sleep and stills the 
intemperance of the body.’ ” 

In regard to the execution of Byzantine church music, Dr. Cavarnos 
writes: "It must, in the first place, be chanted in a state of attention or 
inner wakefulness, with fear of God, devoutness, contrition, humility .” 
Of particular interest to the Orthodox adherents are the author’s find¬ 
ings, based on the practices of the early Christians and the teachings 
of the Eastern Fathers, that languidness and forced and unduly loud 
chanting are to be avoided; and that Byzantine music, intrinsically 
monophonic and antiphonic, “was from the very beginning wholly 
vocal, not at all instrumental.” 

Byzantine Sacred Music contains an excerpt from a composition 
by Petros the Peloponnesian (18th century), a famous cantor after the 
fall of Constantinople. In addition, the writer includes two pages of 
select statements of Eastern Fathers concerning psalmody. Notes and 
an index of proper names are also included. 

To members of the Orthodox faith and those interested in Eastern 
Christian teachings and practices, this treatise will be a highly valuable 
and rewarding interpretation of an often ignored but important sub¬ 
ject. And those who know, or have had the good fortune to come under 
Dr. Cavarnos’ influence, will again experience those illuminating mo¬ 
ments that emanate from the sincerity and true Christian conscience of 
this pious philospoher and writer. 


George A. Panichas 
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shown in her effort to emphasize the contributions of the people of 
Cyprus through the ages in the field of the fine arts. Included here are 
numerous illustrations depicting the ruins of ancient Cyprus and the 
archeological findings of the Mycenaean and Minoan Ages. There are 
also many illustrations proving that Byzantine architecture and iconog¬ 
raphy once flourished in Cyprus. Examples of this are the many 
churches and monasteries which are described in a beautiful manner 
by the author. All in all, this volume offers opportunity for readers to 
admire the cultural contributions of the islanders of Cyprus. The 
author is a prolific writer. Among the many books written by her are 
the following: Kastra ke Polities tou Moria, Manto Mavrogenous, lies 
Blanches, Ellenides Poitries, and Dodekanisa. Indeed, the numerous 
works of this author indicate literary and artistic excellence; all those 
who are familiar with her works anxiously await the publication of the 
second volume, Cyprus. 

Bishop Athenagoras 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON PATRISTIC STUDIES 

The first Conference of Patristic scholars was held at Oxford, Sep¬ 
tember 24 to 27, 1951. In spite of a somewhat limited attendance, it 
proved to be a great success, and it was then decided to repeat the ex¬ 
periment in 1955. This time the number of enrolled participants ex¬ 
ceeded 430. The gathering was truly international, and in fact very 
"ecumenical” in spirit. It was an impressive manifestation of the exist¬ 
ing fellowship and solidarity of sdholars, crossing all national and 
denominational borders. The number of apologies was as significant 
as the number of those in attendance. Many scholars, for various rea¬ 
sons, were unable to come, but expressed their interest in the work of 
the conference. Both combined together reveal to what astonishing ex¬ 
tent the study of the Holy Fathers commands the attention of scholars 
in our time. It was unfortunate that two other large international con¬ 
ferences in the cognate and related fields took place almost immediately 
before the Oxford meeting, namely the Congress of Historians in Rome 
and the Byzantinological Congress in Constantinople. 

The program of the Oxford Conference was well planned, but 
rather overcrowded. And the inevitable division in sections, sitting 
simultaneously, makes the comprehensive or synoptic view of the con¬ 
gress rather difficult. There were but few plenary sections with ad¬ 
dresses and lectures. Two plenary sessions were reserved for discussion 
on special themes: one on Origen, who is a subject of special concern 
in recent times; the other on Eschatology, introduced by two papers by 
the present writer and Dom B. Capelled, Louvain. In addition, ten 
"Master Themes” were chosen for discussion in groups. Each group 
had four sessions with a special introduction each time. The list of 
topics discussed is characteristic by its variety: "The Fathers and Bibli¬ 
cal Exegesis”; "The Constantinian Era”; "Problems in Christology”; 
"Monastic Origins”; "Early History of Liturgy”; "The Fathers and 
Hellenistic Philosophy”; "Fundamental Principles in Literary Criti¬ 
cism"; "Early Christianity and Contemporary Judaism”; "Patristic Spir¬ 
ituality”; "Patristic Ideals and Their Present Significance.” Besides 
this, a large number of diverse "communications” was presented in 
sections. It was clearly revealed at Oxford that "Patristic” had become 
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a field of intensive research and study, too wide to allow for one man 
to be competent in all areas. Some sixty years ago it was possible even 
for great masters to contend that some definitive results had been 
achieved in the study of the Early Church and that nothing could be 
added. But scholarship can never stand still. And in our days almost 
nothing is left of the impressive and pretentious synthesis in the field 
of the Early Church History that seemed so sure and certain by the 
end of the last century. In many respects the new interpretation means 
a return to Tradition. The present revival of Patristic Studies is but one 
aspect of the recent theological reawakening throughout the whole 
world. 

A number of Orthodox scholars and students participated in the 
work of the Conference. The opening session was attended by His 
Eminence, the Archbishop of Thyateira. Following is the list of the 
Orthodox members of the Conference: 

B. Anagnostopoulos, Halki ("Mysterion in the Sacramental Theology 
of St. John of Damascus”). 

Very Rev. Anthony Bloom, London. 

Dr. S. Bolshakoff, Oxford ("Influence of Patristic Studies on Modern 
Russian Mystics”). 

Prof. Constantine Bonis, University of Athens ("Patrologische Studien 
der letzten zehn Jahre in Griechenland”). 

Rt. Rev. Professor Georges Florovsky, Columbia University ("Patristic 
Theology of the Church”). 

Rev. Basil Krivosheine, Oxford ("St. Symeon the New Theologian 
and the Early Christian Popular Piety”). 

Professor Vladimir Leontovich, London and Frankfurt, a/M. 

Professor Vladimir Lossky, Jr., Paris ("Le Probleme de la 'Vision face 
en face’ et la Tradition Patristique de Byzance”). 

Jean Meyendorff, Institut de Theologie Orthodoxe, Paris ("Notes sur 
la Tradition Dionysienne en Orient”). 

Rev. Vladimir Palashkovsky, Paris ("The Eucharistic Theology of St. 
Irenaeus”). 

Professor Leonid Pariysky, Theological Academy, Leningrad. 

Very Rev. Vladimir Rodzianko, Serbian Church, London ("Filioque in 
Patristic Thought”). 
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Professor C. A. Sborovsky, Theological Academy, Moscow. 

Professor Mark A. Siotis, University of Salonika. 

Archimandrite Sophronios Sacharoff, Paris. 

Archimandrite Alexios Van Der Mensbrughe, Paris. 

It was unanimously agreed that there should be another Conference 
on Patristics and that it should meet again in Oxford, in 1959, and an 
international advisory committee was elected to assist Professor Frank 
L. Cross in the preparations. It seems that a kind of “tradition” has 
been created — to have Patristic Conferences at Oxford every four 
years. 

The Very Rev. Georges Florovsky 
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With the opening of the 1955-56 academic year at the Holy Cross Orthodox 
Theological School, the following faculty changes and appointments were an¬ 
nounced: The Rt. Rev. Athenagoras was appointed as Dean and Chairman of 
the Department of Systematic Theology; The Very Rev. Eusebius A. Stephanou, 
Sub-Dean and Professor of Comparative Theology and Apologetics; The Very 
Rev. Georges Florovsky, Visiting Professor of Dogmatic Theology; The Very 
Rev. Silas Koskinas, Instructor in New Testament and Liturgies; Mr. George 
Liacopoulos, promoted to Associate Professor of Greek; Mr. George A. Panichas, 
Assistant Professor of English and Managing Editor of The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review; The Rev. John Papadopoulos, promoted to Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Christian Ethics and Dogmatics; Mr. John Papajohn, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Psychology and Dean of Students; The Very Rev. Kallistos Samaras, In¬ 
structor in Orthodox Theology; The Rev. Dr. George Tsoumas, promoted to Pro¬ 
fessor of Church History; The Rev. John Vansuch, Instructor in Homiletics; 
Mr. Christos Vrionides, Professor of Sacred Music; The Very Rev. Athanasios 
Rizos, Lecturer in New Testament and Christian Ethics; Mr. John Alevizos, Lec¬ 
turer in Administrative Science; Mr. Demetrios Dukas, Lecturer in Byzantine 
Art and Hagiography; Mr. Nicholas Poulos, Bursar and Executive Secretary; 
The Rev. Christodoulos Kallos, Assistant Librarian; Lt. Spyros Gavrilides, 
United States Navy, Dietitian; and Mr. George Bebis, Tutor and Instructor in 
Greek. 


* * * 

Members of the faculty addressed numerous gatherings during the academic 
year. Bishop Athenagoras gave the sermon on September 14, 1955, The Eleva¬ 
tion of the Holy Cross, and on September 26, 1955, The Feast of St. John the 
Evangelist and Theologian, Patron Saint of the Theological School. On January 
30, 1956, Dr. John P. Cavamos gave the address on The Feast of the Three 
Hierarchs, Greek Letters Day. On March 25, 1956, The Feast of the Annuncia¬ 
tion, Professor George Liacopoulos gave the address. In addition. Professor 
Petros Moutevelis addressed the student body of the Theological School on 
October 28, 1955, in observance of the Italian attack on Greece. Dr. Constantine 
P. Cavamos addressed an audience at the New York Archdiocese on January 28, 
1956, and spoke in regard to Greek Letters Day. The Very Rev. Eusebius 
Stephanou presided at the Pan-Orthodox Federation, held at Brown University, 
March 25, 1956. On March 16, 1956, Bishop Athenagoras spoke on "Religious 
Truth and Orthodoxy” at the Episcopal Church of the Holy Spirit, Matapan, 
Mass.; on March 18, 1956, the Bishop spoke at the Connecticut College of Wo¬ 
men on "The Purpose of Mental and Spiritual Discipline”; and on April 22, 
1956, Bishop Athenagoras spoke on "The Meaning of Lent” at the Worcester 
(Mass.) Pan-Orthodox Liturgy. 


* * * 

On October 30, 1955, Matriculation and Rassophoria services were held at 
the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School. The address of the Dean, Bishop 
Athenagoras, delivered in ancient Greek, is given below: 
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TA 2HMANTIKA TH2 OP0OAOSOT ©EOAOriAS 

«Kal 6 A6yog oolqS eySvero na\ eoxrjvcooev ev 

Ka'&Tiye^iova xov ©EoXoyov EvayystaaTfiv xexxtihIvo^ xolg 'Exelyov jutaXXov fi xolg 
Ejioig grmaoi Jigdg laxiaaiv v|Lidg xaXco, iva Iv xfl svarpicp xavx?j fiM<I q<> xaxaxQicpfi- 
otixe. Ov yaQ ol8a IxsQa xfi JiBQiaxdoEi xaxaXXriXa ov \ir\v ov8e d§icbx£Qa. Tfig yd q 
l£ Inpovg aXTjdfiiag ar|p,avxixd xai xov jcXqQCOM'axog xfig teoyvcooiag |4,aQxvQia xa&ecxfi- 
xaatv IxdriXa, dbg ovxcog jcapa xolg 'Ayioig dvcon-oXoyrixai. Tig yd q fAei^ova xovxcov 
ajtecpfivaxo; "Ajie q Mcoalcog f| M,£yaXdvoia ovx fiSvvfifrn owilvai xal xcov aoqpcov fi 
yhtiooa I^euieiv, xavxa f| xov dtaicog maxig xcp ayxiaxQcp xfig dyajtTjg xaxadvdiadEtaa 
xcp axfiftei xov Aoyov aveiXxvas xal ImjcoAfig jtaQ&hjxE xd lx padovg, xotvcovoiig fijxag 
jtOLT)aaM'8vog xcov &qqt|xcov xfjg jieqI Adyov a^rifteiag. Tfiv xauxrig evvoiav PQaxel xcp 
Xoycp Imxetocbv JtQoxidlvai dbg xfiv ovxcog ©EoXoylav, Iv xavxdxTjxi ovaav axcDQiaxcp 
xfj aoqpiQt xfi Iv xaivdxrjxi, ImxakovM-at airv xfi ©eta appcoyfi xal xfiv vM-exegav Iju- 
axaatav. 

'Aji' aQxfi? xal M^lxQ^ xcov laxdxcov fi ©eokoyia fi xad' fip,ag 8ixaiovaa lavxfiv, 
olxovopXa frecopiag xvyxdvovaa, SiaxE^Ei fxcpQaaig Iv avaxfijxaxi xcov dtarv&Eicov xfig Iv 
XQiaxcp ajioxaXmpEcog. Aid avv avxfi xfi ©qtioxeiql xov Aoyov ovxl 8e xafr' lavxfiv 
vcplaxaxai aweixjikExonEvr) aycoai xal Imfteaeai ex xe xov jteSiov xfig JiQa§£cog xal xfig 
flecoQiag Ijceqxom^vgov. *Qg laxi xoivov, fi xax’ avfrQCOTiov aocpia ^EyaXavxovaa jto/U 
Xaxtg drcEQpi'ipE xfig ©QTiaxevxixfig dA/rifetag xfiv a^iav, ftecoQfiaaaa lavxfiv vjieqIx<w- 
oav IxEivrig xal naMov jiQOiovaav. *H jiagoox^M-evir) fi8Ti JteQl xa laxoQtxa ds^IXia xov 
XQiaxiaviojiov xQixixfi, fi xe x a ^x£v^Ewra dvxl^EOig avxov evavxi xcov Stiyvexcog av|ov- 
acbv Imxvxicov xcov jceoI xfiv Imoximovixfiv XEXvoXoylav, xa^eoxfixaca xlvxga xvgia 
xfig ImdeoEcog. Kaixoi ys xo xgtoi^iov ov jtageXfiXvdE jiXfiv fi Svvafuxfi o^vxrig xfig 
avxi^laECog 7iapfix|LiaoE, ^ECogridEiaTig xfig xe xQixixfig ddwaxov 8£ilai xfiv xov Aoyov 
©p-ncrxEiav -ipEvSTi xal aXoyov xal xfig qjvcrixfig IgEwng avixdvov dvxiXa6lcf^ai xcov 
xa^’ oXov, a xe xcov IjtI ^Igovg oxoxa^OM-Ivng. Ta yaQ xa^’ oXov cog xo jiaXai ovxco 
xal vvv xfig ^iXoooqjlag eIoI fi xal avvfrlxovaa xa ini julQovg voei avxa cog xo jtXrjQCojia 
xov v Ovxog. 

’AXX’ Iv xoig ovai xovxoig jtEQiEiXrmM-eva elalv ov M-dva xa jieqI xfiv e§co cpvaiv 
aXXa xal axoixela EXEpa, djtgoll exd^Eva xfig xa^oXixfig IjxjtsiQiag, d)g ov |i6vov xo 
xfiv cpvaiv e16evcu dXXa xal xo xl 8lov jioieiv xal xd xl jhoxeveiv, avvxQixa xavxa ovvoi- 
xo86|irjvxai x^ cnrvdXcp xov dvdQcojiivov ptov. *H XQutXfi avxri xfig I^EiQtag M-opcpfi 
xo xe yvcovat xfiv dXfi^Eiav xal jroietv xa jtQoafixovxa xal maxEVEiv xa Ig dsl jxlvovxa, 
Iv lacp Ixxijtov^iEva M-^XQcp, SiaacpaXit.ovaw dSiaiQexov xd Iv fintv slvai, otcoxXeio^Ivov 
xov avcoM-dX.ov xov lx xfig vjtEQ xd Iv jtQOXijxfiaEcog xov IxIqov xcov oxoixeicov jtqoo- 
yiyvojiEvov. 

Kal xd jxev xfiv aXfi^Eiav yvdrvai SfiXov ex xe xfig xax’ axojiov xal xfig xoivfig Icpl- 
ascog. Kaixoi ys fi jieqI avxfiv SiafrEaig cpvaixfi ovcra xal xoivfi ImSlcogtg IdQacrxai 
xcp Xdycp xov fivvaaftat finag yvcdvai. EvQrpa o^ev ovaa cpvaixov 8eixwchv finiv xfiv 
fip-sxloav avcaav lx xcov Icp’ fin-lv dQito^iIvnv, cog ovx otovg fi^dg Elvai vjioxa^ai fi 
jidvov xd xaxayQa'ipai xal iQ^i'nvEvaai xfiv xe xivriaiv xal xfiv Iv xoivcovuji awacpEiav 
xal xfiv loco xXiaiv xe xal Siadsaiv xal IxlQovg jiA-sCaxovg jiaQayovxag aQ/cov avxixsi- 
jaevcov dXXfiXaig. Aid xovxo dbg ovx olov xfiv aX'n'&fi xov avdQCOJtov q)voiv yvcovai jieqi- 
xexaQaxco|xivnv Iv xfi jieqI xfiv dXfideiav oxQoqpfi ovxcog ovx °^° v xdv dv^Qcojtov El8lvai 
oXov Iv xcp axoxd^Ecrdai jiovov xfiv e^co xal qpaivop-evnv vjtooxaaiv avxov. 

Tovxov evexev fixE I8eaxfi ^EcoQia acpaXEQd djtE8l8sixxai fixe jtQayjiaxiaxixfi IX- 
XEutfig, xfig nlv daxoxovcrng dbg xd voeiv |iifi dbg Iv xcov Iv xcp xda^cp Ixovaav xfig 81 
dvEJtaQXEiav IXcyxopilrng cog ov xd voew SiacpoQav slSonoidv xov avdQcbnov ftlXovcrav. 
*H oyy dEfifiXicdSTig aQxfi aq>* fig Jidaa xQixixfi xfig xax' dvdQcoitov aXr]d£iag l|ixvEixai 
ovx Iv xfi vofioEi |x6vyi EVQTixai |ifi 8 e Iv xfi vXixfi crvvacpjj jidvn dXX' Iv xfi a8iaXXdxxcp 
avxivojiiQt xal avxidlaEi dficpoxlQCov, Iv fi 6 vodbv xfiv Qi^av xov lavxov Elvai evqigxei 
P afKrtEQav xfig xov diavoEuxfrau 'E^cpavfi deiy^axa xfig dvxtvofiiag xavxiig crdv xolg 
dXXoig laxcoaav xd cpiXoaoqpfiM-axa xd aXXfiXoig dvxixvdlfieva xd jidXai xal xd Ijt’ lo%d- 
xcov avacpavlvxa Ix8t|A.ov xcov ovx !q>* fiiLilv xXoiov jtoiov^ilvcov jnaQTVQOVfxeva. *AXX' 
Iv xcp yvcovai xov xXoiov xovxov xd oQia ovvoiSe 8 avdQcojtog xfiv lavxov cpvaiv jiejie- 
Qaa^dvriv *i!v ovaav Xaxxi^o^Evnv xe SiTivexcog vjio xcov ovx lq)’ finlv. II Xfiv ye, ov 
ndvov avv xcp dv&Qcbjwp aXXa xal ^iQt] avxov xavxa Jtecpvxlvai jisd' dbv xd 6 XoxXt|- 
Qovadai xdv xaQaxxfiQa xfig lavxov jTQoacomxdxryrog l/ei- Tovxcp xcp xq6jicp xaxavoel 
xfiv lavxov liaQxriaiv lx 8wdp,Ecog jtaQ* fig xd elvai xal xd yiyvea^ai avxov xa'froQi- 
texai xov xevxqov xfig lavxov vutaQ^ecog jtlQav lavxfig l|ixvov|j.lvov. 
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Trig dwajiecog xauxTjg ttjv jtXrjQYi IXXantjav f| 0pv)oxeta xov Adyov duiexdXinpe, xov 
|*lv Adyov Ycvoji^vou 5jiep owe fjv jipdxepov tou 6c dvdpeevtov dvaXan-davoiilvov Iv $ 
rap fjv to Jigotepov. «Kal 6 Adyog aap| lylvexo xal eaxrivcoaev Iv r^iv*. ’Ev xovxcp 
ov jidvov xd noaxriptov evprjxai xrig 0eiag djtoxaXurpetog aXXa xal f) Xvxpooaig xfig lx 
xou xXoiov xcov oux l<p’ ripitv, Iv ole fj xs cpftopa xal 6 davaxog dXoxXtipovxai. ’Ev 
yap xqj Adyco fj xe x<*pig xal fi aXqdeia Iveiai xfig p.ev vapixog IXevdepCav rtapexo- 
H^vrig xfjg 6e dXn&elag Iv xqj auvelvai fm&g xtp 0e$ oXoxXripou^vTig. ’Ev Auxcp 
djtav xd JtXfjpcoM-a xfjg l^jceipiag I6paaxai cruvxpixd xe xd axoixeta xov xad* fiM-ag 
elvai Iv djtoXuxcp teXel6tt|ti Euprjvxat. T6 xe yvcovai xfjv aXf)6eiav xal xd Jipaxxeiv 
xd KQoor\xovxa xal xo maxeveiv xa del ^evovxa aweippioXoyTivxai, t^vxa xe xal jaI- 
vovxa Iv xf) fiiqpoel Auxov ■&eav6pixfj vjioaxdaeu To yap yvcovai xf|v aXr|deiav oux 
laxiv aXXo el pf) xov dvdpcojcov Iv xcp 0ecp xal xdv 0edv Iv xcp avftpcojtcp elvai xal 
Iteveiv ax^QJ^^g xal davyxuxcog laaei. Td 61 noielv xa jtpoarjxovxa laov xq> ayajiay 
xov 0eov xal xdv dvdpcojtov <S>g Ixcpov elvai Xoyiaanlvoug. Td maxeveiv xd laaei xal 
del d>aavxcog Ixovxa oux laxiv Ixepov fj xd yvcovai xdv 0edv xal 8v djteaxeiXev ’Irjaouv 
Xptcrxdv. «Auxti yap lalv f| alcoviog £cof| iva yivcoaxcoai al xdv novov aXi|fHvdv 0edv 
xal ov araaxetXag ’Iriaovv Xpiax6v», elrav 6 Adyog xadopi^cov xou maxeueiv xf|v al- 
covtav xal acoxripicddr) ovalav. 

Tauxa xfjg xad’ f||xag xuyxdvouai 0eoXoyiag xecpaXaia lq>’ d>v 8xe 0tog f)6paaxai 
xal r| decop'nxixf] yvcbaig TE-frEjieXetcoxai. 

Tavxng o6v xf|v olxovo|Luav xexXfm&6a fva nafldvxeg, T(p vot xal xfj xapduji IXXa|A- 
qrtMvxeg nexadcoacofAev, *Opdo6o|lav xauxt]v xal ’Opdojtpa|iav 6eixvuvai, ou ndvov 
Xdyoig dXXa xal Ipyoig dixaioupilvnv. T8 yap deoA-oyetv xexcopia^ievov xou xaxd x6v 
A6yov ^fjv oIxo6om.t|v ou aipoadyei, apvnaiv ^aMov jaaxiv xal aui'naiv jrveuixaxog 
jtpoaemqplpov. Aid «ep ol xe ’AjtdaxoXoi xal ol Ilaxlpeg fmcov elcodaai xfjv decoplav 
xii jtpd^si ji>wT)paua6ai xal x6v 0eov ou ^.dvov dfxoXoyeiv %z\Xzo\ oXko. xal xapdlq xal 
Xdyoig xal Jipd|eaiv u|xveia6ai xal ^eycduveadai. ’Ev xovxcp yap novcp fi ajilx6uaig 
xou JiaXaiou f\v 8 piaxapiog IlauXog 6jiexC6exo xolg PouXo^lvoig xfiv xeXeidxrjxa §xe- 
a^ai xal f) I«lv6uaig xov vlou avdpcojtou xaxcop^coxat. 

Ol !v6uodjj,evoi xoivuv arj^epov xrjv xfjg Iv Xpiaxq> xadoaicoaeog xt|66evov dbtexdu- 
aaade xdv JiaXaiov jiepi6aXXd]Li8voi xdv vlov xov dvaxaivovixevov xax’ etxdva xou xxl- 
aavxog auxdv. Tfjg dXt)deiag xfjg Iv Xpiaxcp tufoxai xaxaaxdvxeg dvaxoivtoarixe xavxriv 
oux Iv xpUTcrep ail' Iju xcov 6condxcov, duvajxiv xavxriv elvai, xdptv xe xal aoqpiav xtjv 
I v xaivdxjixi xal 0eoXoy(av xexeXeicojilvtiv, dp^o6o|(av Iv xe xfj Jtpa|ei xal xfi decopla 
pedaiounivtyv, repdg 6d|av xov alcovlov Adyov Iv $ xfjg d^deiag xd jdr|p<Dna xal 
Jiap’ ov wav 6coprma xeXetov fjiuv 6l6oxau 

Adxcp f| 6d|a xal xd xpdxog elg xovg alcovag. 


Brookline, Mass. 
*Exei ScoxTipwp 1965 
’Oxxco6pCcp SOfi 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

BASIL KRTVOSHEINE, The Ascetic and Theological Teaching of 

Gregory Palamas. London: Reprint from the Eastern Churches 

Quarterly No. 4, 1956. Pp. 69. 

This essay by an Orthodox Monk of Mount Athos is replete with 
very interesting and valuable material. Here the well-informed author 
presents to the modern world in an excellently written synopsis the 
greatness of thought of a spiritual thinker and mystic of the Orthodox 
Church, Gregory Palamas, whose name was inscribed in the Book of the 
Saints after his death in 1368, when a synodical document was issued by 
Philotheos, the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople. 

The name of St. Gregory Palamas is well known to the Orthodox 
faithful not only because he is one of the Saints, whose feast is observed 
the second Sunday of Great Lent, but also because his teachings, con¬ 
tained in published and unpublished works, were confirmed by synodi¬ 
cal decisions as interpreting the pure and unaltered doctrines of the 
Holy Church. 

It has been rightly stated that St. Gregory Palamas is not just a great 
intellectual, since the depth of his tremendous mental power is revealed 
not in the schemes of his logical technics, but rather in his personal reli¬ 
gious experiences. The careful reader of his works will easily discover 
that St. Gregory is not a mere theorist. He is rather interpreting per¬ 
sonal mystical convictions and spiritual experiences. His theology is 
orthodox and sound. It is interrelated with mystical and ascetic think¬ 
ing, the common characteristic of all great theologians, St. Paul, St. 
John the Evangelist, and many of the Holy Fathers. For them all 
Theology is rooted deep in sacred mystical ground. Otherwise Theol¬ 
ogy would be reduced to mere mental gymnastics and become identical 
with the bare philosophical speculations of those who profess intel¬ 
lectuality and produce theories of vanity to satisfy the curiosity of some 
who desire learning but yet are unable "to come to the knowledge 
of truth.” 

The conflict of the question of "the Uncreated Light” ( v Axtiotov 
$a>s) lends itself as an example of difference between those who ap¬ 
proach Theology as a development of the religious themes within 
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rational limits and those who in addition complete their theological 
thinking with personal ascetic convictions and mystical experiences. 

The controversy on the "Uncreated Light” has brought into the 
open a discussion of these two opposing views. One is represented by 
St. Gregory Palamas, while the other is voiced by his opponents Barlaam 
and Acindynus. Palamas, having in mind what is found in the Bible, 
what St. Macarius of Egypt, the Cappadocian Fathers, St. John Damas¬ 
cene, St. Andrew of Crete, St. Symeon the New Theologian, and other 
Neptic Fathers have written on the "Uncreated Light,” defended the 
ascetic conception. This light, he said, is nothing but radiance emanat¬ 
ing from God. As such it cannot be created. The "Divine Illumination” 
(0eia ”EXXap\j)ig), the experience of God’s light that the Ascetic Fathers 
and Saints have known is not a material phenomenon. It is the light 
of the presence of God "in whose light we see light” (Psalm 35:10). 
This is what was experienced on the Mount at the Transfiguration of 
Christ, by St. Stephanos the Protomartyr, by St. Paul on the way to 
Damascus, and by the Ascetic Fathers and Hesychasts. St. Gregory, 
following the line of thought of his predecessors, became the champion 
of the Hesychasts. He defended their veracity and he accepted the view 
of the uncreated nature of this light. 

His opponents, Barlaam the Calabrian and Acindynus, unable to un¬ 
derstand the meaning of this doctrine, vehemently fought St. Gregory’s 
teaching. Reducing Theology into a method working within the frame¬ 
work of logical limitations, they called "polytheists” all those who were 
in agreement with St. Gregory’s views. The Church, however, after a 
thorough examination of the question, utilizing Biblical and Patristic 
testimony, justified the views of St. Gregory Palamas in declaring Bar¬ 
laam and his followers as being in error. 

Father Krivosheine offers a very comprehensive analysis of the 
whole structure of St. Gregory Palamas’s teachings. On the question 
of Divine Knowability, St. Gregory follows the steps of the Fathers and 
especially St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Dionysius the Areopagite. For 
him, too, God, though not a subject of rational perception, is not alto¬ 
gether inaccessible and unapproachable. The fact that there is a crea¬ 
ture made in God’s image and likeness makes possible the communi¬ 
cability of God. Thus man is able to form an idea of the "abyss” of 
God’s nature and properties. St. Gregory’s teachings on Man can be 
traced in the works of St. Gregory of Nyssa. The peculiarity, however, 
of Palamas’s views on Man, as Father Krivosheine observes, rests on 
man’s likeness with God. Man, made in God’s image, is the greater 
world contained in a lesser. Man is the concentration into one whole 
of all that is simply the recapitulation of all things created by God. In 
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comparison to the Angelic world, Man is of superior nature since he 
possesses divine likeness to a greater measure than the Angels. The 
Angels are appointed to serve God while Man is ordained to rule over 
all the earth. Even in relation to his body Man is not inferior to Angels, 
according to Palamas. The human body, too, united with the soul, 
radiates the characteristics of divine likeness and enables Man to com¬ 
mune with God in a way inaccessible to Angels. 

Man achieves communion with God by keeping God’s command¬ 
ments and by prayer. Prayer, however, is more effective than all the 
virtues acquired by keeping the commandments. "The force of prayer 
effects (this union) being the link between rational creatures and the 
Creator.” (See also lie pi jiQooei^ije, P. G. 150, 1117b.) Influenced by 
St. Dionysius the Areopagite, St. Gregory speaks of a threefold opera¬ 
tion of the mind as a process preparing its ascent to and communion 
with God. "The mind becomes three, while remaining one in the act of 
returning into itself and ascending through itself to God.” The first of 
these operations is called oweXeljig and the second is called tr|Qr]ai;. The 
ascent unto God is achieved through prayer. The first stage is de¬ 
tachment of the mind from the exterior world; the second is concentra¬ 
tion and self-guarding of the mind into itself; the third is the ascent 
unto God by prayer. After the third, the human mind, having been pre¬ 
pared and disciplined by the former two stages, "attains the unuttered 
and tastes of the world to come.” 

The theme of prayer is another point that has attracted considerable 
opposition. Barlaam, the arch-enemy of St. Gregory, attacked the Hesy¬ 
chasts because they were practising mental prayer — that is, the three 
operations of the mind resulting in the ascent to God by prayer. He 
called the Hesychasts "Omphalopsychoi,” in view of the fact that they 
believed the soul to be situated in the navel. The fact is that the ven¬ 
erable Hesychasts and their defender, St. Greogry Palamas, wanted to 
utilize all their faculties in order to achieve by prayer their ascent to 
God. Barlaam and Allatius and their followers, influenced by the 
scholastic philosophy, were unable to grasp the value of the somatic 
discipline through which the Hesychasts assisted their mind to concen¬ 
trate on itself and ascend unto God by prayer. St. Gregory, defending 
the practice, wrote some fine essays offering valuable information on 
the age-old methods utilized in the exercise of mental prayer. These 
methods include coordination of prayer with in-breathing (eloavorj) and 
an outward position of the body during prayer (t& S£a> <jx%kx). (See 
rtegl xoC Jt&jg Set xade£eaflai. Ilegl avajivorjs. P. G. 150, 1316-1333.) 

Father Krivosheine has rightly noted that St. Gregory Palamas does 
not give a detailed account of the methods used by those who practice 
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mental prayer. A more complete analysis can be found in the works of 
St. Gregory’s predecessors, such as in St. John Climacus* (6th century), 
Hesychius of Sinai (7th century), St. Symeon the New Theologian 
(llth century), and others. In the works of these Neptic Fathers, as 
well as in the writings of their teachers, St. Macarius of Egypt and 
Evagrius of Pontus, one can trace the beginnings of Hesychasm. St. 
Gregory defended them and analyzed their methods in utilizing the 
body and especially the heart for the attainment of full control of the 
mind in order to ascend unto God. 

The author of this essay undoubtedly has done a real justice to the 
great saint and Orthodox Byzantine Theologian. He equates the work 
of St. Gregory Palamas with that of St. Athanasius the Great. “Just 
as St. Athanasius the Great brought into ecclesiastical usage, in spite 
of the protests of the pseudo-traditionalists of the time, the previously 
unheard term opoouoiog and expressed the ancient teaching of the 
Church ... so also Gregory by his bold development and theological 
reforming of the already existing teaching on the 'uncreated light’ and 
Divine energies expressed and grounded the traditional teaching of the 
Church.” 

Undoubtedly, St. Gregory Palamas is a pillar of Christian Ortho¬ 
doxy. He is not a compiler of what has been said but rather a creative 
thinker and theologian who successfully developed within the frame¬ 
work of the Patristic patterns the Orthodox doctrines, and defended 
the spiritual and ascetic traditions of Christianity. Father Krivosheine’s 
praiseworthy contribution presents a short and concise study of the 
theological system of St. Gregory Palamas; thus, the author offers op¬ 
portunities to Western theologians to re-examine the structure of Ortho¬ 
dox Theology and to grasp its depth and creative continuation on the 
traditional Patristic patterns. The chapter “Substance and Energy,” in 
which the views of the saint on the Holy Trinity are discussed, is enough 
to convince the objective reader that Christian Orthodoxy is grounded 
in the truth, and that it is both theoretically and practically defended 
by the Saints. 

f Bishop Athenagoras 


* St. John Climacus defines the Hesychast as one "who strives to maintai n 
that which is incorporeal (the mind) within the body.” 
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COMMENCEMENT: 

More than two-thousand persons, including representatives from major uni¬ 
versities, colleges, and theological schools from throughout New England, gath¬ 
ered on Sunday, June 10, 1956, to participate in the Commencement Exercises of 
the School. The Board of Trustees voted to award the Bachelor of Arts in Course 
to the following candidates who had fulfilled the prescribed requirements: 
Rev. Arthur E. Athans, Mr. Demetrios A. Bakalis, Mr. Ernest C. Blougouras, 
Mr. Alkiviadis C. Calivas, Rev. Basil S. Chiganos, Mr. Peter C. Chnsafides, 
Mr. Demetrios S. Kavadas, Mr. Stylianos I. Koutroulelis, Rev. Nicholas C. 
Manikas, Mr. George D. Nicozisin, Mr. John O. Paul, Rev. Phillip J. Pekras, 
Mr. George E. Prassas; degrees for the fulfillment of requirements were also 
awarded to the Very Rev. Kallistos Samaras, Rev. Stephen J. Anthony, Rev. 
George Bartz, Rev. Constantine Bebis, Mr. George Bebis, Rev. James Christon, 
Rev. Basil Kehayes, Rev. George Keramas, Rev. Basil Kleoudis, Rev. Anthony 
Koniaris, Rev. Peter Kyriakos, Rev. Constantine Leftheris, Rev. John Limbera- 
kis. Rev. Arthur Metaxas, Rev. George Neophotistos, Rev. Nicholas Nikolopou- 
los, Rev. Constantine S. Palassis, Rev. Spyridon Papademetriou, Rev. George 
Poulos, Rev. Chrysostom Selimos, Rev. John Sfikas, Mr. Marinos Vinas, Rev. 
Philotheos Ahladas. 

Representatives and dignitaries at the exercises included: the Ambassador of 
Greece to the United States, Mr. George Melas; the Greek Consul of Boston, 
Mr. E. Kalamidas; the Editor-Emeritus of the Greek National Herald, D. Cal- 
limachos; Dr. Forest Knapp of the National Council of Churches; Dr. Manola- 
kis of Yale University; Dr. Davey of Yale University; Dr. Walter Muelder, 
Dean, Boston University School of Theology; Dr. Chris Argyris of Yale Uni¬ 
versity; Dr. Krister Stendahl of Harvard Divinity School; Archbishop Samuel 
David of Toledo, Ohio; and Bishop Mark Lipas of the Albanian Church in the 
United States. 

The Commencement Address in ancient Greek was delivered by Dr. Milton 
Anastos, Visiting Associate Professor of Church History at the Harvard Divinity 
School. 

The address of welcome, especially underscoring the significance of the first 
commencement at which baccalaureate degrees were awarded, was delivered by 
the Dean, Bishop Athenagoras, both in English and ancient Greek, and is given 
below: 

It is with a deep sense of humility and great pleasure that I welcome you to the 
Commencement Exercises of the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological School. Happy 
and memorable is this day, for it marks an achievement of utmost importance, not only 
in the lives of the Orthodox adherents m North and South America, but also in the lives 
of dedicated young men who will begin their ministry as preachers of the Christian 
gospel and truth. 

This is a happy day for us all because it is the beginning of a new era in the aca¬ 
demic life of the Orthodox faith in America; this is a significant and memorable day be- 
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cause it marks the first occasion of the awarding of the Bachelor of Arts degree in theology 
to successful candidates. 

Our school is characterized by a definitive uniqueness, since it is the only Greek 
Orthodox Theological School in the Western Hemisphere, and accredited as such by other 
comparable educational institutions and boards of education Unique in its scholastic and 
theological endeavors, dedicated to its sacred duties and resolution, and devoted to its 
future tasks and responsibilities, our Theological School today, nineteen years after its 
establishment, continues its eventful course — unafraid of challenge or struggle 

Indeed, this is a proud moment not only for myself and the faculty, but also for the 
students and the supporters and friends of the school We are now an accredited school, 
and today's exercises are a testament to the fulfillment of dreams and visions 

This is not, by any means, a wealthy school, and it would be presumptuous for us to 
claim so, but it is wealthy in the sacrifices, the moral and intellectual stamina, of its many 
friends, without whose support lofty goals would still be eluding us. 

We have often heard the words, "the hard fight." Certainly, "the hard fight” m the 
history and experiences of this school has been a challenge of inestimable degree and 
strength. But perseverance and conviction have been those steady companions that have 
inspired us to move ahead without fear or trepidation. "The hard fight," to be sure, has 
been "the fruitful fight" of progress 

It is with renewed courage and endurance that we now move forward — but always 
with faith, for "Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen" (Hebrews XI, 1). 


THE DEAN’S CHARGE TO THE GRADUATING CLASS 

rvcboeofts Trjv 5 Ahfjdsiav xal rj *AXr\$eia 
eXsird'eQcbotj fjfxdg . . . 

Tov 8oXixov xfjg pa{hr)X£iag SiaSpapovxcg &tl tov ov86v xfjg 8t’ fjv ExXfjfhyre 
Siaxovlag xsxojuaxoxEg eaxTjxs xal xag jc e u? ai » xeiyexe xa 8paYpaxa xtov xojtcov vpcov 
alxOUYXE£. 2t)V VpiY XEXOJtldxaOlY 01 XE Y6YYf|X0p£S Vpd)V xaxa OOLQXa, o! XE yZVVr \~ 
xopeg vpa>v xaxa jrvEvpa. ’ApqpdxEpot yaQ avvo8ol vpcov Y E Y ov o^ e ? aapevoi 8pag 
djtoaxE?tXop£vovg xaftopcooiv xal &YaM6p£voi jtofrq) §v EvxapumQi JtoMfj xcp ey Tpi- 
a8t 0 ecp vjtep vpcov Ixexevovow cog xfiv Siaxovlav vpcov JtXripocpopfiaavxEg xfjv svxavfta 
pafrnxsiaY 6ixau6cnf|X8 xal xapjtov tco?lvv cpEprjxs ey EpYOig xe xal XoYOig. 

Kaivrjg Aiafiftxrig jiavxeg pafrqxai, xiveg 6 e xal TEpcoavvng Xpioxov xoivcovfjoavxEg 
t|Sti xal pvaxripicov aipapEvoi £jtl xo KrjpuYpa dutooxEMeafrE xatkaxapEVOi Kvpiov 
Sidxovoi xal dvftpcojtcov SiSaaxaXoi. 

Kap8iav xaivfjv £avxfjg Jtoifiaavxeg xfjg jtppYOvixfjg aocpiag xtp qpcoxl xal xo jmvpa 
Kvpiov 8l/.r|cp6x£g xfig xe x^O 1 ^ 0 ? ^ai tfjg Y v <*>ff EC0 S xfjg xaxa Xpurxov exXrj'&rixE p*n- 
Yuxau Miag prtxpog yzyovoxtt ; viol, xavxrjg X^yco xfjg Tiutov Xxavpov OeoXoYixfjg 
2xoXfjg xfjg 'EM/ryvixfig ’Apxiejuaxojrfjg ’ApEpixfjg xal xov axavpov avxrjg apapEvot 
tpopelg Avxov avafiei^tixe Evxipoi xal Jty)§avx£g Avxov ev xalg xaphiaig vpcov xov 
ioyov Avxov xoivojioifioaxe epycp xal Xoyq) xaxahEtxvvvxEg Avxov ©eov 8vvapiv xal 
©eov Xocpiav. 2vXXe|avx8g avAr] vorixa ey xcp ©Eoxoaprixcp xovxcp Xeipcovi xov Jtvev- 
paxog xavvv £vxo?ifyv Xdfisxe ijv 8i’ epov 6 ajtwv xq> acopaxt jtapcbv 8e xcj) JivEvpaxt 
dpX'HYEikfl'v xfjg dvxavfra ’Optk>86|ov 'ETtknvixfjg ’ExxXrjatag ’ApEpixfjg Xefiaapico- 
xaxog ’Apxiemaxojtog MixafiX 8l8coaiv iva ey vjtopovfi jtoXXfj, ey xajtEivoxrixi cppovrj- 
paxog xal acpeXoxrixi xapSiag, JtXfipEi xe vjioxaYfj xolg xfjg ’ExxXt)criag XEXsvpaai 
oxEipavovg jtXE|qxe Siaxoviag axaxaiaxvvxov. 

IIEpl xf|v jtpoavXtv o5y xfjg Siaxoviag xavxrjg yzyov6xz<z ^p6X^exe x^ ’Eoxavpco- 
pEvcp aXX’ ’Avaoxdvxi xal 8s6o§aop£vcp Kvpicp ''Og ey xcp epy<P Avxov x$ Xcoxrjpi- 
co8ei awEpYOvg xal vpag xaXsi. ’Ey xovxcp yaQ Avxog pev aopaxog ’Emaxojcog, f|p£ig 
8’ opaxol XeixoupyoI Avxov xal ey Avxcp xadioxapEvoi ey aSiaojidaxw SiaxEXovvxEg 
jtpog aXXrjXovg Iyoxtixi, ex xcov EJt’ ea^axcov 8La8oxix«g pEXpt xo&v arc’ dp/fjg p£xa 
xd)v ’AjtoaxdXwv dig 8i’ dXvorsoog jtvcvpaxixfjg xaxa Siafiox^v pex* Avxov 

ovYExdpEvoi xal xpaxovpEYoi, Avxov jtEpiqpEpovxEg ey fiplv avxotg xa^opcopEvov xal 
papxvpovpEvov, xag Avxov EJiaYY^Xiag xolg paxpav xal xoig eyy^ 5 ? xaxaYY E XXop£v. 
TCvEg 8’ avxai jtavxEg vpeig oiSaxE. 
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’Ev xQovtp yag ov crixixgtp jtaiSeuftevxeg jtaga xovg raS8ag asfivcov xe xal apwpt- 
Xaqpet naibziq. xfixoanTpevcov SiSaaxataov n,aIhi|Liax<ov jtsgl te xr|v S£(d xal xtjv e0g> 
aocpiav &v£xgvcpr|0axs. ’AXX,a yvoijxE cbg fj x£ axgoaaig xal yvcoaig ov xaduixiiaiv 
vjiag Isgovg xal xov Aoyou jiixrxag d>.T}freig. Kal y&q r) yvcoaig xov Xgumavi0|xov, 
Xgi0xi,avi0|xog ovx eaxi, 65 ’Afravaaiog 6 Msyag ev 8iSa0xaA.oig frvinoaoipcog djiEqprj- 
vaxo. 'O Kvgiog y<xg £0xlv 6 xa|ag avv xq> yvcovai xo (kovv xlziba Soxi^aaiag 
dxgaupvrj xfjg xaxa jcgoOeaiv Avxcp axoXoirftovaLV. Tovxov yag evexa xtjv E^EvHegLav 
’Exstvog ngoarj^axo xfj dXriOEig, <bg ovx E?iEvft£gog 6 xfjg aXriftEiag sxxog xal ovx akr\- 
df)g 6 yvovg aAA’ dvE^EirOEgcog xaxa6ia>v. ’Av£?t£iHl£gog yag 6 8E8ov?u»ii£vog jtdOsai 
xal nkioeoi qpEgojxEvog xajiEtvaig bi%a<j\iov ev vh-iv ISgvovaaig xal iavxovg xafr’ 
fyicov xe^EifiEvaig. ’Ev xovxcp yag xfjg tteiag ev tim-iv Elxovog xf]v rcaga/agagiv lAEjiaQ- 
xvgriM-evTiv Evgovxsg Soutaiav naxaidxrixog xavxriv xaxavooujxgv. Avxtj yag 8ov>.£ia 
f| jtgcoxi]. Ildaa 8’ dAArj EJtExai. 'H p,£v xov avdgcorcov xfj naxaioxtixt vjioxaaoovoa, 
f| 8e xa jtEgl xov avOgawtov otfAoiovoa. SxfjxE o8v vpietg a8ovXcoxoi, 00 qpgovrjuaxi 
naxaup jtstpvaTmivot, aXAa xfj yva>0EL xfjg d^ryfrEiag owruwiiEV'n xfj xaxa 0 eov jcgd|si 
xgcopiEvoi, Xgioxov xaxayyEMovxEg xal xax’ Avxdv fhovvxEg xaxa xe xov eoco xal xov 
e|co avOgcojtov, ev ovxsg, d8bctttf"roi xal oXoxXrjgot ev jtavxl StajAEvovxEg. ’Ev xovxq> 
yag xo iivaxrigiov xov Xgioxov xgaxTifhfaExai ev vm-iv xal xo acoxrjgiov (pag|i.axov Evgfj- 
0£X£ oitEg 6 ilagdxtaycog xoig xaxa jtgo^EOiv ev Xgioxqj 0801 xal jtofrcp Ss/onivoig xal 
Jigdxxov0i xag ©stag EJtayyE?iCag, x a O^ £ W- 

t Hxe ovv xcg tpcoxl xfjg dXrjflEiag oSiiyovnEvot avv xfj ftscogigL xfiv Jtga|iv £vagno- 
vi^ovxeg xo tteiov ev Eavxoig qpEgovxsg xal jtg6g avxo q>Egon£voi acoxtigiav xaig \|ivxaig 
{jfj-cov xal xoig aXXoig xaxegya^o^Evoi. Kal yag axtixoaxE xal ot8axs oxi xgfj xoog ev 
dXtjOEiQi xcp ©E(p jtgo0E?iijXiiO6xag dv SXxi xag8ig maxECoai xal xag EJiayys^iag Aoxou 
jtga|£i jtaoTt 8uva,uEi djto8£ixvx>vai PEdaiag. Ooxo jtoiouvxEg xal f|M-egav e^ ‘n^Egag 
xov vouv dvaxaivovM-Evoi icgoxojtfjg xdgiv ev iauxolg aloOso^E xov ’AjiooxoXixov x a O a_ 
xxfjga ev Eaoxolg xx'naajj.Evou 

«Mf) oov 0\)0XTmaxi^e^e xcp alwvi xovxcp, cog <pT]alv 6 ’AitoaxoXog, aXXd M-Exa- 
jiogcpovaOE xfj dvaxaivcoasi xov voog {>|licdv E*tg xo Soxijid^Eiv t^ag xi xo OeXrina xou 
©sou xo aya^ov.» «Tooxo 8’ oox dXXo», cog cp'nolv rgriydgiog 6 xfjg Ndoorig cpcoaxfjg, 
«fj xo ojto xfjg EooEdEtag n-ogqxodfjvai tpvxriv r\v slg dxgov avOt^si xaXXog f| xov IIveu- 
liaxog x^gLg xoig xov M-ogcpov^Evou ovyyEVOM-evr] Jiovoig.» Toig Jtovoig o^v xovxoLg 
vjto^ovfjg aycova jtgoxa|£X£. «Ai’ vjto|Liovfjg yag xgsxonEv xov jtgoxEiptEvov viniv 
ay©va . . . Ovxcog xgExilTE tva xaxa^adrixE cog 0eov 8iaxovoi . . . £Jux«)gT]yo«j 5 vx£g 
ev xfj J110XEI fijicov xf)v dgExfjv, ev 8e xfj agExfj xfjv yvwoiv, ev 8e xfj yvcooei xi\v iyxga- 
x£iav, &v 8e xfj EyxgaxEicy xf^v vjionovrjv, ev 8e xfj ujto^iovfj xfjv EvoEdsiav, ev 8e xfj 
EvoEdsig xfjv cpiX.a8E?iq)(av, Iv 8e xfj cpiXaSEXcpuji xfjv dyajiiiv.» Tavxa yag Jtavxa 
VJtagxovxa xal jt^EOvd^ovxa a§iovg xadtoxtiaiv vM<ag xfjg xlfioEcog vm-cov xfjg ev Xgiax^ 
TtIOOu, 08 f| Xagig xal xo djtsigov I^Eog eh ) jiE'fr’ vjacov. 

ACCREDITATION: 

On June 26, 1956, upon petition of the Board of Trustees, and after careful 
examination of faculty, and plant and other related matters by the Board of Col¬ 
legiate Authority of the State of Massachusetts, the School was given the right to 
confer the Bachelor of, Divinity and Master of Sacred Theology degrees to 
qualified candidates. 

FACULTY CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS: 

With the opening of the academic year of 1956-1957, the Board of Trustees 
announced the appointment of The Very Rev. John Papadopoulos as Director of 
Studies and Professor of Christian Ethics and Dogmatics. Mr. George Liacopou- 
los. Professor of Greek and History, was appointed Chairman of the College 
Division, and will serve for a period of two years. An additional administrative 
appointment was that of Mr. Charles Petras, who was named Financial Secretary 
of the School to serve under Mr. Nicholas Poulos, Bursar and Executive Secretary. 

Additions to the faculty were The Very Rev. Silas Koskinas, Instructor in 
New Testament and Religious Education; Mr. George Bebis as Instructor in 
Religion; Dr. Evangelos Sdrakas as Visiting Professor of Philosophy; and 
Marinos Vinas as Instructor in Philosophy. 
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Special lecturers for the academic year include The Very Rev. Athanasios 
Rizos, Lecturer in New Testament and Christian Ethics; Mr. Philip D. Emman¬ 
uel, Lecturer in Education; The Rt. Rev. Bishop Mark Lipas, Lecturer in Byzan¬ 
tine Music; Mr. Constantine Limberakis, Lecturer in European Music; and Mr. 
Michael Pagos, Lecturer in Economics. 

During the June meeting of the Board of Trustees it was also announced 
that tenure had been voted to The Very Rev. George Tsoumas, Professor of 
Church History; and to Mr. George Liacopoulos, Chairman of the College Divi¬ 
sion, and Professor of Greek and History. 

MATRICULATION AND RASSOPHORIA: 

The Service of Investiture and Matriculation was held on October 21, 1956, 
at the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School Chapel, with an attendance of 
over five-hundred friends, visitors, and dignitaries. The academic procession 
was keynoted by the new faculty robe colors of purple and yellow. The Very 
Rev. John Papadopoulos, Director of Studies, delivered the Matriculation Day 
Address, "Classical Greek in the Formation of Christian Thought,” given in 
full below: 

H EAAHNIKH TAQTTA EN TIJ $IA020$IK5 KAI TIJ 
©EOAOriKIJ 2KE>FEI 

Mexa jtXeiaxTig JtegiaxeipECog xf|v xou ©EoqpiXeaxaxou dytou 2xoA.agxou (piXocpgova 
xXfjaiv (bceSe^d^iilv, oitoog x8v jtgoafixovxa X6y ov univ djieufruvto xaxa xrjv ejilot^hov 
xauxtyv xfjg isgag f)|xcov ©EoJtoyixfjg 2xo^fjg eogxiyv, xal naXioxa Mav jtiftavoog oux dv 
&xoX\i(f>\ xrjv xim-t|v xauxr}v djtoSe^aofrai, eI xfj ufiExega eunevei xqictei ou jtejtoifra, fjxtg, 
£x<*> eXju8og, xou ejiou Xoyov xo aafteveg jtagad^EJtouaa, xrjv xfjg jtgoaigeaECog 
dyaftoxirixa EJiiEixcog djtoSegexat. 

II QOEi^ofiriv 8* eIjieiv ufitv, xal I8ig xoig jtgootpiAeaxdxoig fmiv $eo0e6e0i <poltt)- 
xalg, oXiya xiva jteqI xou votixou £xelvou xQuoou ts xal axaxaAuxou Seohou, xou aoga- 
xcog piEv, oux f|xxov oncog laxugoxaxa auvexovxog xo ojtu yfjg 8ia6iouv fuxexEgov yevog 
xexxagaxovxa xavuv xal exi nXziovc, loxogtxcbg ^xgifioopivoug altbvag, jtegl xfjg xcov 
'EAAfjvcov y^dixx'ng Xeyco, iva xayd) auiidakco Jtcog ejtl xcp 0UV£i8Evai xrjv ajtouSaidxifixa, 
r\v auxr) 8t’ fin-ag okoug, xoug evxaufta xaxelaE 8ia6iouvxag 6|xat^ovag d8e)i<poug, dig 
xfjg Bi6tan> xal xfjg ’OgfroSo^ou ©so^oyiag yXtbxxa xal cog Eftvixfi xotauxrj XExx'nxau 

IldvxEg o6v ol v xrjg emoxfifiTig M-uaxai xal xfjg aX^deiag egaaxal OM-okoyouai xdv 
"EAArjva Jtgcoxov vofjaai xov dknfrfj xou Xoyou axojtov, ov iiovcg x$ avdgcbjtcg d8oogf|- 
aaxo 6 ©Eog, xal xouxov oux ovxa xou xavfrgoojtiva \iovo\ yvwvai xal jtegl xouxcov 
aXXriXoig SiaXeyEO&ai, a.XXa xou £nxfjaai xal axgificoaai xriv uiIhoxtiv d^ri^ELav, xouxe- 
0x1V auxov xov @eov. 

*Exi 8’ ait’ agxfjg xou dftvixou auxou ( 3 iou ogco^isv xouxov exelae xaxaxeiveiv xal 
ev xfi ^nxfjaEi xauxu xo Jtgcbxov hev cpuaiv vexgav xal ^cbaav SiExgtVE, (uexo 8’ Eauxdv 
ujco jtXfi^oug q)U0ixcov ^eoxtixcov JtEgiaxoLXitoM’E'vov, Jtgog dg 86og t)0&avexo, 816 xal 
fkojioug xal vaoug ISguaaxo, £v#a ^uataig xal Xt6a0i eu^evi^ei xauxag. 

Ei!xa 8 e xaxEtSdig Egyaairig x* avayxaLOv, xal xauxriv E^EOJtoiriaEV, «>g <p£g* eItieiv 
xt)v xfjg yfjg xaJdiEgyEiav xal xrjv 7toi|x£vixT)v xal xr|v Efuiogiav xal xr|v xwv ygannuxcov 
xal xe/vwv ^egajtEiav ev xolg xwv Nuiicpcov xal xcov Mouacov ovo^aai xal ev xw xfjg 
Afin/rixgog xal xou Ilavdg xal xou ^Egpiou xal xou ’AjtoMcovog. Ilgog xouxoig 8e xo 
ftetov ev x^ xd^.X.ei dTtExdXu^E, jtEigadelg extpgaaai xo aogaxov xe^elov xe- 

Xeiaig, ev avxi'&Eoet Xaolg ex6gotg, oixiveg xo ^eiov eftegdrteuov ev xfj UTtegav^gcojug 
Suvajiei xal (pgixaA.£OXT]xi. 

’AvSgouM-evov 8e xo yevog fiM-tbv xal xrjv jtgog xo 'ftelov jiujxiv auxou jtgofjye, 
H,exafre!xevov xauxrjv ex xf^g jtEgL6aX>.ou0iig tpuaecog elg x 5 v Arifxiougyov auxfjg xe xal xou 
av^gcojtou, o^xtvog xag Jtgog aXKr\Xovc a%eat ig xatkoQiae, xadayiaaav xtiv olxoyevEiav 
xal deaav jtgoaxaxw auxfjg xf)v 'Eaxiav, jtgo xfjg ojtoiag aa6e0xov xo Jtug Ixaie, aun- 
6oXov legov xou axaxaXuxou xou olxoyeveiaxou deajxou. Kai xov 8Ti|Liiougy6v xfjg oixo- 
YEVELag, xov yufiov, piuaxfigiov f)y£ixo etvai xal ev auxcg xrjv xfjg tyuxfjg a^avaaiav 
Siexgive, 8^ 0 xal ouveSouXeue «8ei q)Euyeiv xo xaxov, ojteg eaxl jtgoacogivov, eugi- 
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crxeiv 81 x* dyaddv, alcoviov y&Q.> 'O |lvog 81 , xal 6 Ix^C^S Sxi, tep5g d*e6aivev, 
cl Jtp6 xaW Icpeaxuov deov xXaSov SXcuag Iqpevye. Kal jioAAa xa xaXa 8id xs 
xrjv olxoyeveiaxfiv xal xf|v xoivamxfiv aQUOvixrjv avn6icoaiv efleanoftexriaev 8 "EXXtjv 
avaSEix^el? otxov deneXacoxfig xal jioXixelag awagjioaxfig. 

"'OxE 5 e Iv xotg xrjg ax^g xodvoig jtavxeg ol xov Imaxrixov xXa8oi dvEiXix^naav 
xal dvecpaynaav x’ dpiax’ Ixetva xcov xe Ypanpidxcov xal xfjg xlxvrjc xal xoO jtoXixurpum 
epya, x| 8 £ ?i6Xig xcov ’Afhivcov xaxlcrxri r| aekaacpdgog laxta jiacrng oocpiag xal xo 
Jtgvxavstov xal xoivov IxjtaiSevxfjgiov xal novaetov xfjg 'EM.d8og, f| axxixfi 8idXexxog 
Jipoc&adovaa oxoixeta xiva xov dXXov IXXiiv£8ov SiaXlxxov djtedii xomj xov 
IlaveXXrivov yXoxxa, 8i* fig Siexujiar&riaav al avoxepai Imaxrinovixal xal cpiXo- 
aocpixal aXr| 0 Eiai, atxivE^ nexa 8 o 0 etaai Iv xotg xov MeyaXov ’AXe^dvSQOv x<?8voig 
Jtaaaig xatg xax* dvaxoXag xal vdxov x<*>gaig lylvovxo M-cxa xfjg 'EXXryviSog yXoxxirig 
xoivov xxfjM-a xov xdxe xdafiov. 

Al EJtiaTT]M,ovLxal 8e xal f| 0 ixal Ixetvai 8i8axal xov M-EyaXov xal aoiSi^toov jtpoyd- 
vov f||X(ov, el xal ^riy^axd elai xfjg Oeiag ooqnag, Snog ajioxeXovcav Ixarhv jigojiat- 
Seiav 8ia xe xfiv xaxav6r|atv xov Iv6g xal pdvov dXr| 0 ovg 0 eov xal xf|v djcoSox^v xcov 
in|Haxov xal aoxrjgiov 8i8axov xov Kvgiov xal Eoxfjgog finov ’I^oov Xpiaxov. 

'Qg cplg* einetv Ijtevdrioay xp Xoytxfj avatftxfiaei xal IjaoxTfiM-oyixfj Igevvn,, 8xi 
xov oXov ovgavdv 8iExocrnr|oe fxia f) 8ia jrdvxov 8ifjxovaa Svvajug, «xag Ivavxioxdxag 
Iv avxcj) cpvaeig aXXfjXaig dvayxaaaaa 8jxoXoyfi0ai xal lx xovxov jitixavnaaM-evri xq> 
Jtavxl acoxr]Qiav.» 

Ilepl ©eov S’ eXeyov «8wdp,ei nev Svxog taxuQOxaxov, £ofj 8’ adavdxov, dgexfj 
81 xpaxlaxov 8ioxi udatl T fi ^vrjxfi cpvaet yevd^ievog ddecoQTixog out* avxwv xcov Ipycoy 
Oscooeixau» Kal xaxa jtavxa xo dEiov d^oyov Imoxevov elvat xal xaxd 8w«vv xd 
Ovrixa ayeiv, >xr|8lv &v xoC 0eov XeixovQyrma xfjg d<pOd(?xov xal naxaplag cpvaecog 
avdltov vjtojiivovxog. 

Oiexai 8 i xig dxovstv x©v ’AjioaxdXcov xal xcov MeydXcov t l£0dQX“ v ^ a ' 1 
OlxovjiEvrig AtAaoxaXcov, cog cpl^’ ebieiv ’Icodwov, xov xax* l^oxfiv ‘freoXoyfiaavxog 
EvayyeXioxov, xov euidvxog «^djg 5 0e6g laxi» xal cdyajrn laxlv 6 0edg», xal Map- 
xov xov EvayyeXi^onevov xov xov KvqCov X6yov «ov8elg ayaddg el m-'H cl? 8 0eog», xal 
xov xcov ’Eflvcoy ’AjtoaxoXov xal cpiXoaocpov IlavXov xov TaQoecog, xov ypd^avxog Jipdg 
PcoM-cuovg: «Ta yap aogaxa avxov, dbi8 xxiaecog xda^iov xotg jtoif|M-aai voov(xeva xaOo- 
Oaxai, r\ xe dtSiog a,vxov 8vvanig xal 0ei6xTig.» Kal Jtegl xQiaecog ebtdvxog «eaxrixev, 
8 0e8g, fmlpav, lv fj fxeXXei xqiveiv xf|v olxovnevr]v Iv 8ixaioavvn.» Tf^v 8ixaioavvny 
81 xadxtiv Ijce^ifiycov 8 nixpog 8riXojtoiei, oxi «djtpoacojtoXf|jtxcog xqCvei 8 0eog xaxd 
x8 egyov exdaxov.> (A\ ’Icoavv. 1:5. Pcom-. 1:19. II(>d§. 17:31. A'. IIIxo. 1:17.) 

Ua Q ajtXr\oia xd xcov n q 6 Xgiaxov cpiXoadcpcov xal xolg vji 8 xov MeyaXov ’AOava- 
olov jiQog xovg "EXXrivag ypacpetalv laxtv, otov, «Ovxovv jiiag ovarig xfjg xxiaecog xal 
Iv8g ovxog xov x6a^iov xal ^iiag xfjg xovxov xa|ecog, eva 8ei voeiv xal xov xavxtig Ba- 
aiXIa xal ArmiovQydv Kvqiov» ( flpog "EXX'nvag, 39). Kal dXXaxov 8 avx8g 0 e 6 - 
nvevaxog Ilaxfio yQacpcov djtocpalvexai, 4:‘H|ieig 8* lx piev x©v IveQyeiaW yvcoQl^onev 
x8v 0 eov fmcov, xfi 81 ovalqi avxfj jcpoaeyyl^eiv ovx vmaxvovneOa- al m-cv yag Ivegyeiai 
avxov ^gog f^dg xaxadaivovaiv, fi 81 ovala avxov jxlvei djtg6aixog.» (’Emax. 234, 2.) 

Kal 8 M-eyaXovovg ’Icoavvrig 8 Aapiaaxr]v8g 8p,o(cog ajtoqpaivexai, « v AjteiQ0v x8 
Oeiov xal axaxaXiiJtxov, Ijiel ayaOog 8 0 e 8 g xal v;iegdyaOog.» ( v Exdea. Iliaxecog.) 

Tavxa 8ia Jtlaxecog exovxeg ol ovgavofid^oveg Ixeivoi ol Jtg8 xal ol fiexa Xgiax8v 
fm-exegoi jtgdyovoi, Jtgog xovxoig xal xo acocpgoveiv xal a!6eiv xd xov delov xaXXtaxov 
elvai xal aocpcoxaxov * 0 vrjxolai xo^M-a xoig x(? 0) M'^ , voig IStSaaxov. Xwe6ovXevov 81 
x8 aco^ia XajAJtgvvetv, dXX J egyoig xadagotg xal xgdjioig xfjv xag8iav.» 

Kal xfjv dgexfpr ovx 8pioiav elvai xfi xexvn 8 jtoXvg ’AgiaxoxlXrig IXeye: «Ta m-cv 
yag vtco xexvng yivd^eva x8 e8 lx £l £V avxoig, agxet o8v xavxa Jicog exovxa yevlaftai. 
Ta 81 xaxd xfiv agexfiv yivd^ieva ovx lav avxa Jtcog lxTl> 8ixaicog rj acocppdvcog regax- 
xexai, aXXa xal lav 8 Jtgaxxcov jtcog ex<vv Jtgaxxt). Tceuxa 8e jig8g jxev xo xag aXXag 
xexvag exeiv ov awapifym™i, JtXfjv avxo x8 el8evai. IIg8g 81 xag agexag xo n £ v 
et8evai juxgov ov8ev laxvei, xd S* aXXa ov juxgdv, aXXa xo Jtav 8vvaxai, ajieg lx xo \5 
jtoXXaxig wgdxxeiv xd 5 lxaia xal acocpgova jiegiytyvexai.» Kal Jiegl xov avdgc&jiov 8 
paftwovaxaxog o8xog Igevvrixfig xfjg aXri^eiag tfXeye, «Tot 5 xo Jtg8g xd aXXa ?wa xotg 
dv^gcojtoig i8iov, x8 pdvov dyadov xal xaxov xal Sixaiov xal aSixov xal xcov dXXcov 
aicrdiioiv excw. *H 81 xovxov xoivcovia Jioiet olxlav xal Ji6Xtv.» 

Tavxa 81 xal jtoXv jtXeigs xal xgeixxco 8 |ilyag xfjg ’ExxXriaiag Ilaxfig xal xfjg 
Olxov^lvrig AiSaofxaXog BaoCXeiog 8 Kaiaagevg yiyvcooxcov, dgtoxa SiaxeXevexai xotg 
vloig, Iv xfi Jtgog xovxovg IjtiaxoXfi avxov, « v Ojicog &v I? ‘EXA.rivixcov dxpeXotvxo X6- 
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YC0v», iva xaxa8£i|T) avxoig xovxo m-ev xfjv cwiovSaioxrixa xfjg JtpOYOVLxrjg oocpiag, fycig 
jtgojtai8eia xig eaxiv elg xaxavdricnv xfjg ev Xgiaxcp xco Kvgtcp dvaagxcofreicrig Avxa- 
^nOeiag, xovxo 8e xfiv dvaYxouoxrixa xfjg eg del 8ta xfjg eM.r|vi8og y\<bxxr)q jtvevy,axi- 
xfjg airvoxfjg xov fmexegov Tevovg. Aio xo npajxov jaev napaxekevexai xoig veoig oxi 
6el jtovEiv xal xa Jtavxa jtoieiv xal ex navxcov agveaOai, ano xe xcov noir|xcov xal xwv 
XoYOitoicov xal xcov gr|xogiov xal xcov cpiXoaocpcov o,xi av ^eMm ttiv xfjg rpvxfjs eJtijxE- 
Xeiav jtQoaYEiv ixiM-eiafrai 8e xov xcov m-e^lxxcov xgonov, olov, «<og exeivat oirte anaai 
xoig avfreoi jtagajttaiaitog ejtegxovxai, ovxe olg &v enutxcoaiv oXa cpegeiv emxeigovaiy, 
aAV oaov oixeiov avxoig xal crvYYEveg xfj akrideu?, nap’ avxiov xofiiadjiievoi^ vnegdfj- 
aovxai xo A.ein6,uevov.» Etxa 8e 6 xfjg ’ExxXrjmag pafhrvovaxaxog Ilaxrip naga- 
fiEiYM-^a xov dMrjvixov fMov (xiitfiaECog a|ia napaxtorjcn xoig veoig, cog to xov noXv- 
xgonov ’08vaaecog, to too 2oXcovog negl agexfjg xal x6 x<p IlgoSixip xcp Keup dno- 
SiSojtevov negl xov xov ‘HgaxXeovg y'vw^ov evvnviov, negl ’Agexfjg xal Kaxiag, xafl’ 
o Eilexo xr)v ’Agexf|v xal avrjg evSo^og eyevexo. 

Tovxoig naaiv eniXeYEt 6 aocpog xfjg ’ExxXriaiag AiSdaxaXog, «Tovg M-ev ovy xcov 
X6yo)v oi xag xcov xaXcov exovaiv vnodf|xag, ovxcog anoSexcoM-efra. ’Enei8f| Se xal 
nga^eig anov8atai xcov naXaicov av8gcov rj M-vr^rig dxoXovtiiQt ngog rmag Siacrco^ovxai, 
fj Jtoirixcov fj ODYYgacpEcov cpvXaxxoM-evoi Xoyoig, nr|f>£ xfjg evxevdev cocpeXeLag ano- 

A,ElJC(6lLlE^a.» 

Totg eXaxioxoig xovxoig eneigaihyv xaxa8ei§ai vitiv, dYajtr|xoi, xo |xev xo xfjg ngo- 
Yovixfjg aocpiag xfl XQ^'PLavixfj ^eoXoyl<? auvacpeg, a^iqjco 6 e xO'n cFa M'^ v<0 ' v T fl eJ&ilviSi 
Y^coxxrj, fiov-n Ixavfj Sii^cbaai xal cpgaaai xo xe pa^og xal xo jiXaxog xfjg xoo xaXotf 
xal xoi5 dYaOou xal xou aXri^oiig evvotag, xo 6e xr\v ev xcg jtgoacojccp xov Kvgiou ajio- 
xaXvcpOeiaav AvxaXriOeiav, cog xavxriv ev Pi6Xoig YQa^Ei^oiv xfj xcov 'EMrivcov y^wxx^ 
diexvjtcooav xal e6i8a|av ot x ’ EvavYE^icrxal xal oi ’AjiooxoXoi, xal (bg 6ia xavxrig 
oi 0EOJivevaxoi riaxegeg xa xfjg fmexegag Ogrjaxeiag SoYM-^a ogdo5o§(og ev 2vvo- 
6oig Olxov)iEvixaig SiExvjtcoaav. 

Tr]v iegav xavxiiv JiagaSooiv jiagaxaxaOrixiiv xiy-iav f| aYia fmcov ’Exx^aia 
exouaa xal qpv>.dxxei xal ftexaSificoai xal xfj e^ fjYM^Evx) Xcoqqi xautfl 8ia xfjg Tegag 
©eo^OYixfjg 2xoXfjg xavxr^g xo\5 Tim-iov Sxavgov, fig xovx’ axgidcbg xal xvgiog cxojtog 
vjcag^ecog eoxiv. 

Tovxo Jigoacpvcog Xiav xal evxaigcog vjtojufivrioxExai fmiv 6 jtejcvvfxevog IIgoxa^f|- 
lAEVog xfjg xax’ ^vaxo^dg ^Yicoxax'ng fmcov ’Exx^oiag, f) Avxov IlavaYioxTig 6 
OlxovM-evixog Ilaxgidgx'ns ’A^vaYogag 6 A'., ev ae?txcj> TgafiM-axi, o rjoSoxTiaev 
etc’ eax^xcov Imoxei^ai xfj EM-fj xajteivoxT]xi xal ev ^ ixaxgixcog evxe^.?iexai f)Mxv jiaai 
xf)v 8iaxf|giriaiv xfjg ’OpOoSogov maxecog xal xfiv 8i8aoxaitav xfjg xov iegov EvaYY^- 
Xiov Y^coxxrjg, cog xal xcov xov xe 'EXXtivixov xal Xgiaxiavixov jtoXixiojxov dpx&v, 
woxe oi xfjg 2xoXfjg xavxrig dxoqpoixcovxeg ev jtavxl x^> jiagaSeiYM-a™ xcov xe jtgoYe- 
vecrxegcov, ov {ir\v aXXa xal xcov vecoxegcov xfjg ’ExxXTiaiag ev xoig legoig avxfjg i8gv- 
jiaot XeixovpYcbv axoixovvxeg, xr^gfiocoaiv dXco6rjxov xf|v xfjg maxecog xal xcov evae6cov 
fmwv Jiaga8oaecov Jtagaxaxa^fjxriv, xcp 8’ fm-exegcp erconevoi jtaQaSeiYM^axi M-exadco- 
acoaiv avxf)v xal avxol xaig ejtegxoM-evaig YE^eatg. 

Tov v^Xov xovxov xfjg fm-exegag (HEYaXcovv^iov SxoXfjg Jigocogia^ievov Y^co^ova 
excov vit’ 8\piv o 2ejixog fmcov IIoi|ievdpxTig xal oxgrigog ^Agxtemaxojtog xfjg ev Bo- 
geicp xal Noxicp ’Ajxegixfj, dl?.a xal Kava8a exxeivoinevifig ’Og^o86iov ’Exx^atag 
x. x. Mixaf|X, ejtaYpvjivei em xa n:go6^f||Liaxa fipicav xal 8ia6ioi xovg e|e^iYl^ovg xfjg 
ripiExegag 2xoXfjg, 6Sax’ oi»x v^:eg6a?i^6vxcog A,^y £ i xig Xeycov Tovxov jtvofjv xe xal £co- 
f|v xal xa jtavxa avxfj 8i8ovaL. Tovxcov 8e xo n-eYioxov f) xcp ©eocpiXeaxaxcp ’Emaxojtcp 
J EXatag x. x. ’AfrnvaYopg avadeaig xfjg evaiai^ov ajtoaxo?lfjg cog 2xoA.agxov. Ovxog 
8’ ogfATixixfj xcov evyevcov Jtgoaigeaei e|og|xfiaag iv jtavv pgaxEi XQo vc P xov oXov |3tov 
xal xo epYOv avxfjg d|iejtatvcog jtgofiYaYEv, em xavxrjv emavgag jt^figri xal dvejncpv- 
Xaxxov xfjv emaximovixf}v avaYVcogiaiv, cog ovxcog n:egutvaxov xal avcoxaxov jcvevjxa- 
xixov ^Sgvinaxog xfjg Xcogag xavxrig II goYgaM-itaxiaaM-evog 8e 6 "AYtog 2xo^agxT|g 
xo Jtagov xal xo pieJl^ov xfjg 2xo7.fjg xavxrig evgvxaxov xal cpaeivoxaxov, xavxaa'&ai 
exec, Enel o^ofrvjxcog, maxcog xal navaftevel jtavxeg oi ev avxfj 8i8aaxovxeg xal 8i8a- 
axoM-evoi enoM-E^a avxcp. 

^T^eig 8 e, cpiXoi ^oixrjxaC, vnofreaig xal xavxTiiia xfjg Tegag xavxrig 2xoXfjg xov 
Tifiiov Sxavgov, em8ofh|xe (xex* ev^eov ^fiX.ov eig xe xfjv ex|Aa^r|aiv xfjg deaneoiag 
Y^coxxrjg xo® Tegov EvaYYE^lov, ev § xal 8i* o5 xa^riY^adri avxr| cog Y^-wxxa xfjg 
^gdoSo^ov ©eo^OYtag, dva8e^5ax , eavxovg cpgovfjaet xal EmM-eXeioi ejta|iovg xcov 
ngoaSoxicbv xfjg ’Exx^naiag MvaxaYCOYOvg, egYcp xeXog xal Xoy<P ev picp XL^fjoaxE 
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£oasl xtjv exTQEqpouaav vj-ias MevaXcowM-ov SxoXrjv. ’Em 6b xouxoig, bit] jxBxa jravxcov 
fyia>v f) xov Ruqiov xal 0 eou xal 2 oott)qos rijitov Triaov Xgiaxov. ’A^v. 

Brookline, Mass. 

’Oxxcofipiov 21 , 1956 . 

In. conferring of the "Order of Preachers of the Orthodox Church’’ to the 
senior class, the Dean, Bishop Athenagoras, delivered the following remarks: 

It is with profound and reverent thankfulness to Almighty God that we gather here 
today to observe the Service of Investiture and Matriculation, an event that is academically 
and theologically significant in the calendar of the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School. 
This is a solemn occasion for the administration, the faculty, the student body, and the 
loyal friends of the School: for it marks the acceptance of a sacred responsibility on the 
part of those who are matriculating, and who are now undertaking the devoted duty of a 
ready and unhesitating willingness to labor for the greater glory of God and the enlight¬ 
enment of man. 

It is the aim of our School — and we try to underscore this in our curriculum and 
policies — to harmoniously combine the theological and intellectual elements that favor¬ 
ably contribute to the proper processes of Christian learning, thinking, and behavior We 
feel that these young men, who will in the future preach the Word of God, must in the 
first place have the soundness of faith that does not waiver in the face of the sharp and 
often relentless attacks of the sordid philosophies of individual anarchy and universal 
confusion. And in the second place, we believe that the academic preparation of our 
men must be of that disciplined nature that contributes to clear judgment and 
-mindedness, which are made possible, of course, only through the patient labors of 
intellectual study and Christian meditation. 

In the tranquil, the orderly, and contemplative design of their pursuits and studies, 
the students and faculty here seek a mutual fulfillment that identifies itself with three basic 
things that are sadly missing from the educational philosophy of our day and age, as well 
as from the business of everyday living. These are the divine virtues that emanate from 
Wisdom, Piety, and Divine Revelation. And old sage once said that "It is the quiet and 
still mind that is wise and prudent." And it is exactly this that we at the Theological 
School are striving to achieve, for history, in its ebb and flow, both m its bright and dark 
periods, shows us that Wisdom and Prudence are the intellectual and spiritual attributes 
which often produce faith, where there is doubt; love, where there is hate and egoism; 
and charity, where there is selfishness and one-sided ambition 

The selfish search for knowledge, for the sake of knowledge, is not the concern or 
goal of the Theological School. Knowledge is not the surpeme achievement of man; 
rather, we believe our highest task is the purgation of the mind from all sorts of evil, 
the awakening in one of the impulse towards the inward discipline which is the condi¬ 
tion of spiritual vision and illumination, accompanied ultimately by the sense that the will 
of the ordinary self must be negated, so that the divine will might be m all Thus, only 
true holiness is the key to divine knowledge 

As Christian Orthodox we believe that piety is the key to knowledge and that depth 
of understanding proceeds from purity of life As future Preachers of the Word of God, 
these young men seek for all the beauty of the divine life with its obedience to God. It 
is, above all, the divine virtues that they now embrace. Humility, which is the greatest 
attribute of holiness and the renunciation of the idea that man is equal to God, charity, 
which looks to God, but never ceases working for man; purity, which is the perfect 
moderation of all appetites and steadfast affection for the perfect ideal of celestial beauty 
set up by Christ in our hearts 

Orthodoxy has long influenced the thought and lives of men in Christendom. To¬ 
day’s Matriculation Service further emphasizes the fact that Orthodoxy continues to exert 
an important and indispensable influence in American life, as well Students who have 
prepared themselves scholastically and theologically at this School presently occupy impor¬ 
tant spiritual positions in American communities- Their message, the message of the 
Theological School, is "Love of God" and the "Goodness of God m everything that 
lives." 
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It is well known that the Ecumenical Movement has, paradoxically enough, pro¬ 
duced a real revival of ‘confessionalism’, i.e. a new interest of each denomination for 
its sources , a desire to return to them. It is certainly a positive fact, for it gives the 
ecumenical encounter its real theological depth. Yet in order to be ‘ecumenical’ and 
not ‘sectarian’, this confessionalism, this fresh study of sources and traditions must 
necessarily be undertaken against a realistic knowledge of the contemporary theological 
situation in its general ecumenical dimensions. It is to this need that the book of Dr. 
Horton fulfills and we must be thankful to him for the way he wrote it. 

On many particular points one would like to have more detailed analysis. To give 
but one example, the very deep differences in the whole understanding of Mariology 
between the Roman Church and the Eastern Orthodox is not given a sufficient em¬ 
phasis. But, of course, the size of the book made it impossible for Dr. Horton to give 
us more than an inspiring introductory study, a guiding principle. The large section 
devoted to bibliography, references and questions will allow everyone to continue the 
study which Dr. Horton’s book has so well introduced. 

— Rev. Alexander Schmemann 


THE GREEK THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 

The Greek Orthodox Theological Review. Easter Issue , Vol. II, No. 7 , 1956, 
pp. 128. $3.50 per year. 

A decade ago few observers of the American Church would have suggested that by 
mid-century Orthodoxy in the United States would be producing, albeit somewhat 
sporadically, two theological journals. The Easter issue of the journal of the Greek 
seminary at Brookine is a delightfully balanced survey of Orthodox theology, philos¬ 
ophy, and culture. Four of the fourteen contributors have been teachers or students 
at St. Vladimir’s. 

The Dean, Bishop Athenagoras (Kokinakkis), contributes two editorials, four book 
reviews (Metropolitan Maximos on the Malabar Syrians, Anne Frementle’s Treasury 
of Early Christianity, a recent Greek plea for disciplinary reform, and a study of 
Cypriot culture), and his address, in ancient Greek, at the 1955 Matriculation service. 
The second editorial, Orthodox Witness, is particularly fine. 

Father Stephanou defines Patristic philosophy in its Hellenic perspective, indicates 
its role in the Church, and defends it against the later western development which 
had broken with it, in an article entitled An Orthodox Approach to Christian Philos¬ 
ophy. Father Florovsky contributes a paper on Patristic Eschatology, which incidental¬ 
ly illustrates Stephanou’s primary thesis, and reviews the 1951 Oxford Conference of 
Patristic scholars in Notes and Reviews. Father Romanides sympathetically analyses 
the Ecclesiology of Khomiakov from the French literature, points out deficiencies, and 
concludes that his abiding value lay in paving “the way for a return to the Fathers 
of the Church.” Stanley Harakas summarizes the provocative criticism of contemporary 
secularism of Alexander Tsirintanis, a lay professor of Law at Athens, prompting a 
regret that Tsirintanis’ major works are unavailable in English. The theology and 
technique of the icon are presented in papers by John Papajohn and Demetrios Dukas. 

One need not have read Professor Bratsiotis’ Ecclesiastes to approve the competent 
and discriminating review of Mr. Zacharopoulos. John Rexine reviews Istavridis 
(Greek) biography of Professor John G. Panagio tides, and George Panichas reviews 
Bishop Athenagoras’ English translation of the Akathist Hymn, and Constantine Cav- 
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amos’ Byzantine Sacred Music. George Bebis reviews a study of Christian monuments 
on the Island of Skiathos by John Frangoulas, and Father Timothy Andrews provides 
a bibliography of recent Church-related books, mostly Greek. The evaluation of Ruth 
Korper’s Candlelight Kingdom , by John George, fails to identify it for what it is: an 
aesthetic appreciation of a charming, slightly fantastic, relic, which has no real exist¬ 
ence outside of the Korper imagination; exactly what one would expect from an 
observer introduced to the Church by Nicholas Zernov, whose own Orthodoxy is cer¬ 
tainly original and probably nominal. 

The Very Reverend Gerasimos Papadopoulos article (Pp. 41-55), The Revelatory 
Character of the New Testament and Holy Tradition in the Orthodox Church, at¬ 
tempts to define the right relationship between Tradition and Scripture. It is impos¬ 
sible to give a fair summary of the essay in this space, but one cannot avoid the im¬ 
pression that Father’s specialty, he is Professor of New Testament at Brookline, has 
given his presentation a somewhat one-sided character. The position of Tradition in 
Orthodoxy is of the greatest significance in the whole complex of her theology, and 
now has an especial importance in view of the current discussions outside of the 
Church. It is to be hoped that this article will stimulate a discussion resulting in a 
needed clarification. 

- Rev. William Sutfin Schneirla 

A NEW HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

Geschichte der Philosophie, Johannes Hirschberger, Vol. I: Altertum und Mit- 
telalter, pp. vxi - 476; Voll. II: Neuzeit und Gegenwart, pp. xvii - 641, Ver- 
lag Herder, Freiburg i. Br. Second Edition, 1955 (First Edition: 1952 and 1949). 

This is a very useful book. The partly systematical, not only historical, way of its 
presentation of the subject, makes it especially valuable: it can be used by students, 
not only as an historical outline of the thought of individual thinkers and groups of 
thinkers, but also as an instructive survey of the development of the chief problems of 
philosophy. But there is a definite difference in the way of the presentation of the sub¬ 
ject in volumes I and II. Vpl. I, Ancient (i.e. Greek) and Medieval Philosophy—is 
perhaps too summary. Herafeiitos, for example, gets not quite two pages. The mystical 
traits of his thought — the touch of transcendency suddenly appearing in his doctrine 
of the immanent Logos — are left unheeded. Likewise, in the presentation of the doc¬ 
trine of Plotinus the mystical ascension of the soul to God—the summit of his philos¬ 
ophy—is only just mentioned. This first volume ought to have been expanded into two 
volumes making it possible to dwell at greater length on those thinkers that have been 
presented a little too summarily. This is not the case with Plato: seventy-one, narrowly 
printed pages: The exposition is masterly and detailed. But it is perhaps too static. 
The dynamic quality of Plato’s thought, rich in development, in dialectic movement 
and dramatic tension and presenting different ways of approaching the same subjects 
and even contradictory statements, this dramatic grappling of Plato with the ultimate 
problems of Reality, his shifting attitude between radical dualism and spiritualistic 
monism, the restlessness of his spirit and his attempt to revise again and again his 
previous solutions—this side of his spiritual personality, his spiritual alertness and 
keeness, which constitutes one most remarkable element of his greatness and depth as 
a thinker, this dynamic side (which has been so convincingly outlined e.g. by Rudolf 
Eu(*ken in his book on The Great Thinkers and by Vladimir Solovyev in his famous 
essay, “The Drama of Plato”) has not been sufficiently emphasized by the author; it 
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receiving the risks that go with it. With supreme self-reliance the man 
of the late Modern Western Civilization continues to look down upon 
the "original version of his own” civilization as being "medieval” and 
all other contemporary societies as "semi-civilized.” It makes one won¬ 
der in which category the Orthodox Christian Society should belong, 
since Eastern Orthodox Christianity is the religious framework of a dis¬ 
tinct culture. 

Certainly, Toynbee’s voice is an important one in giving a prophetic 
expression to the spiritual bankruptcy of Western Society. He sounds 
the warning to an age facing global disaster. This much credit we must 
give him. He affirms that Western Society cannot live by bread alone, 
as it has tried to do so for the past three centuries. His analysis and 
insight into the interpretation of events are ingenious, and his demon¬ 
stration of the tragedy of the history of Western man is superbly per¬ 
formed. Yet, he is a product of the very culture he wishes to diagnose, 
and hampered as he is by the infirmities and limitations of that culture, 
he has proposed a religion which, instead of effecting a cure, will per¬ 
petuate the crisis of the West, unless, of course, global destruction 
brings a quick end to it. 

The Very Rev. Eusebius A. Stephanou 


PETER HAMMOND, The Waters of Marah: The Present State of 

the Greek Church. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
Pp. 186. 

This book is quite different from previous ones written on the sub¬ 
ject, for it not only demonstrates a considerable understanding of the 
Greeks and their Orthodox faith in its various aspects — be these dog¬ 
matic, mystical, or ritual — but also it is written without the prejudice 
and bias that have characterized some of the works of Western writers 
that have appeared in the past, especially during the centuries of the 
subjugation of Hellas by the Turkish oppressors. In contrast to some of 
his earlier predecessors, the author of this work shows a sympathetic 
attitude toward the Greeks who underwent dreadful trials and persecu¬ 
tions during World War II and its aftermath; and he is full of admira¬ 
tion for the vigorous qualities of the Greek Church and people dis¬ 
played in the rebuilding of schools, churches, and whole villages, as 
well as sustaining the religious and ethnic morale of the nation shat¬ 
tered by a disastrous war and a communistic revolution. 

The Waters of Marah, of course, is not a systematic and thorough 
study of the subject, and as the author himself states, "I have set out to 
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write a book which is rather in the nature of a personal impression of 
the present state of the Greek Church than a systematic handbook to 
her doctrine and practice.” Also, the subtitle. The Present State of the 
Greek Church, is somewhat misleading since the work basically de¬ 
scribes rather the ruins and appalling catastrophe of a period which 
was the result of two great destructive conflicts. It is, however, a work 
which throws much light and truth on the religion of Greece and on 
her people, from which "the scholar and the specialist” and "the ordi¬ 
nary layman” of the West, as well, can profit. 

There is an extensive body of literature in different languages on 
the subject, as seen in the books written by traveling scholars, diplomats, 
and churchmen of the West during the domination of Turks; all, how¬ 
ever, as a rule, have a touch of prejudice and even indicate some con¬ 
tempt for the Greeks and their religion, and as such they show lack of 
understanding and truth. During the last hundred years little has been 
written in English concerning the Greek Church; thus, the present book 
is a much needed one in the West, since "during the last few years 
there has been a steady growth of interest in the Greek Church amongst 
Western Christians of many different traditions.” 

The book is based mainly on first-hand experiences. The author 
spent approximately two years (1948-1950) traveling and studying in 
Greece, mostly in Macedonia. There are fourteen small chapters, a 
prologue, an epilogue, glossary, and index in the book. In the prologue 
some historical material is introduced as background for understanding 
the subject matter of the book and the author frequently quotes from 
the previous writers. In the following chapters he mentions many per¬ 
sons, churchmen and laymen, with whom he became acquainted in his 
travels, and he illustrates, consequently, the realities of Greek life, both 
in its secular and religious manifestations. 

He praises and admires the endurance and the courage of the Greek 
peasants who gallantly challenged the communist uprising and destruc¬ 
tion. He speaks highly of the Greek people in their efforts to bring 
about reconstruction, and of their determination to carry on religious 
life (feasts, divine liturgies, etc.) regardless of danger from the bom¬ 
bardment and gunfire of the communists. He grasps and understands 
both the unity of theology and mysticism in the Greek Church and the 
close relationship of the past and present heritage of the Greek people 
in regard to religion and national life in general. "In Greece,” he 
rightly says, "it is peculiarly difficult to disentangle past and present.” 

The writer fully appreciates the deep meaning and the spiritual 
powers that the symbolism of the liturgical life exercises upon the faith- 
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ful Orthodox, and he compares the Greek Church to "heaven upon 
earth” as indeed did the "envoys of the prince of Kiev” in a.d. 987 
who related, as the story has it, after attending the Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom in St. Sophia in Constantinople, that "we did not know if 
we were on earth or in heaven; for there is no such splendour to be 
found anywhere upon earth. Describe it we cannot: we know only that 
it is there that God dwells among men.” The author also describes the 
ritual life of fast and feasts in the Greek Church. He speaks of the 
struggle and efforts of the Christian Greek Orthodox to save and pre¬ 
serve both Orthodoxy and Hellenism during the Turkish domination 
of Greece, and he stresses the unity of religion and patriotism. This idea, 
of course, in the present struggle for Cyprus for liberation, has caused 
much criticism by Westerners who fail to understand the historical re¬ 
lationship of Greek history and Orthodoxy, and consequently the fact 
that the Greeks are fighting for a "Christian” civilization and nation. 

He regards the position of the divine liturgy in the Greek worship 
as a central one by saying that it is "the characteristic action of the 
whole Christian Community”; and he seems to favor the introduction 
of liturgical reforms into the Anglican Church, similar to the liturgy 
of Greek Orthodoxy, which might serve even the idea of the Union of 
the Churches. In the fifth chapter the author gives a good description 
of a church service and favors the concelebration which is necessitated 
by the rule: only one liturgy at each altar on a Sunday. 

A genuine interest for monasticism is shown by the author, who vis¬ 
ited Mt. Athos, the Thessalian Thebaid (Meteora monasteries), and 
other holy centers of monasticism. He studied the life of the monks 
and the conditions of the monasteries and found that the monastic life 
has an important position in Eastern Orthodoxy. He observes that at 
present monasticism is undergoing a crisis, caused by the attempted 
reinterpretation of the New Movement in the Greek Church, and he 
says that prayer and meditation cannot be superceded by the New 
Movement. 

The organization of an isolated Macedonian diocese is delineated 
here and the services rendered by it to Church and Country show once 
again the close relationship of Church and State. The history of a 
country parson (Papa-Costas) is also of interest, serving to illustrate 
the position of the priest among his flock, and his religious and secular 
services. 

Chapters XI, XII, and XIII are especially devoted to the New 
Movement in the Greek Church, the beginning of which he places in 
1839 at Megaspelaion Kalavryta. The revival in the Greek Church was 
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initiated, he says, by a certain layman, Cosmas Phlamiatos. There are 
many religious organizations today in Greece but chief of all is «Zcorp> 
to which he devotes considerable space. 

To «Zojt|» he ascribes the most important developments in the mod¬ 
em Greek Church, and gives a good account of its founder, Eusebius 
Matthopoulos, minimizing at the same time the alleged fanaticism and 
other faults of Apostolos Makrakis by whom he was inspired. 

He maintains that «Za>r|» carries on the "Battle of the Depth,” 
"which is based in prayer and the study of the Scriptures, finding its 
center in the divine liturgy and the sacraments.” The important part 
played by the laymen in Greece, in connection with these church move¬ 
ments, is stressed a great deal in this book, and the author says that 
from such an illuminating example the West can and must learn. 
He points out that while the "Battle of the Depth” is carried on in 
Greece by both the clergy and the lay who teach religion in public 
schools and churches, in the West this kind of instruction is left wholly 
to the clergy. 

In the Epilogue a summary of the present state of the Greek Church 
is given by quoting from the preface of the publication of the Christian 
Union of Professional Men of Greece, Toward a Christian Civilisation, 
published during the communistic revolution: " We know that our hap¬ 
piness (or unhappiness) depends not on the outcome of external politi¬ 
cal events but on whether the Christian and spiritual foundations of 
our life are firmly established or not.’ Their voice, they concluded, 
was not the despairing voice of a nation crying out to the world: mori- 
turi te salutamus; rather it was that of a people who, even from the 
depth of their present agony, sought to echo our Lord’s words: Tf a 
man keep my saying, he shall never see death.’ ” 

That is, the author says, the spirit that is prevalent in Greece today. 
And in substantiating this lofty and deeply religious spirit of modern 
Greece, he concludes with a vivid picture of the celebration of the feast 
of the Epiphany in the township of Edessa in 1949, during which the 
violence of the bombardment by the communists forced the service at 
the ancient basilica to stop in the middle. There was fear of the crum¬ 
bling down of the church building, and the service was resumed imme¬ 
diately in another church, ending with the Great Blessing of the Waters 
by the Bishop, amidst the clamor of the artillery and the rattle of small 
arms fire resulting from the bombardment that raged outside. 


John E. George 
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TOYNBEE AND THE ORTHODOX CHRISTIAN 

SOCIETY 

By THE VERY REV. EUSEBIUS A. STEPHANOU 

We can be reasonably certain that the thirteen-volume work by the 
British historian, Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History, will probably be 
acclaimed as one of the monumental works in the field of history in all 
the twentieth century. Its importance does not lie in the assumption 
that it is a unique addition to our shelf of history books, but rather that 
it represents a fresh interpretation of history. In Toynbee we do not 
have mere history, but rather a philosophy of history, indeed, a final 
moral of all history for the crucial age of contemporary Western Civi¬ 
lization. His work can be regarded as a timely contribution to the solu¬ 
tion of the problems that perplex the modem world. This appears to be 
his ultimate purpose: to show that the Western world can discover 
from its own history what will save it from global conflict and the in¬ 
evitable result of total destruction. 

But why should Toynbee engage the special attention of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church and call for an evaluation from this quarter of Christen¬ 
dom ? Is there any good reason why the Orthodox Church should pass 
judgment on his A Study of History? It is not so much the moral 
philosophy that the Orthodox student is interested in, as it is the fact 
that the writer takes into serious account the Orthodox Church in its 
cultural manifestation. Indeed, the most significant mark of his work, 
from the standpoint of the Orthodox Church, is the revealing fact that 
he gives unquestionable recognition to the "Orthodox Christian Soci¬ 
ety,” as distinct and separate from "Western Society,” however true it 
may be that he refers to them as "twin societies.” 

Toynbee reminds us of a truth forgotten even within Orthodoxy, 
that "Western Society” is not alone as a civilization of Europe, and that 
the West cannot be identified with what is commonly known as “West¬ 
ern Civilization.” Western Society is not the only claimant to the title 
of "European Civilization.” The Orthodox Christian Society is unequiv¬ 
ocally asserted as a distinct civilization in terms which prove Toynbee 
unique in this respect. He re-affirms the truth, lost in oblivion, that the 
Orthodox Christian Society is the cultural expression of the Orthodox 
Church. 
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A serious difficulty arises, however, when we come to Toynbee’s am¬ 
biguity as to the reality of the continuity of the Orthodox Christian So¬ 
ciety. In fact, he has been regarded by some as the leader of the "anti- 
Byzantium school,” and this study will consider some of his statements 
which seem to betray his denial of the continuity of the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian Society of Byzantium. The Orthodox student cannot remain indif¬ 
ferent to such a thesis which would cast doubt on the genuine continuity 
of Orthodox Society, since the claims of Orthodoxy to absolute truth 
really rest on the concept of continuity. To deny continuity is to deny 
the very credentials on which the whole of her pretension to uniqueness 
rests. Complacency in this regard would be disastrous for the Orthodox 
Church. Since the Orthodox Church claims that she is the authentic 
and true Church of history, because she can trace her origin back to 
Christ and the Apostles in an unbroken continuity, then the unbroken 
continuity of the Christ-centered Civilization with which she identifies 
herself must be evidence of its own authenticity and uniqueness. 

We must be vigilant especially when Toynbee likens Western So¬ 
ciety to Orthodox Christian Society. Occasionally, it appears as if nei¬ 
ther represents an unbroken continuity of the Graeco-Roman Empire. 
The "cradle of our Western Society,” he points out, is not the Graeco- 
Roman Empire but rather the “interregnum” which falls between the 
"disappearance” of the Graeco-Roman Society in a.d. 410, when the 
Goths overran Italy and there emerged the Carolingian dynasty. We 
cannot disagree that in 800 Charlemagne failed to restore the Roman 
Empire and that it was the ghost of the Roman Empire that he revived. 
However, in his anxiety to prove the Orthodox Christian Society a twin 
of Western Society, Toynbee searches for a parallel in the East and de¬ 
cides that Leo the Isaurian evoked the "ghost of the Roman Empire” 
in Byzantium in a.d. 720. The only difference is that "the Holy Roman 
Empire of the West faded away into the nullity of a ghost of a ghost” 
upon the death of Charlemagne. 1 Of course, a ghost is more than a 
“ghost of a ghost.” At least, this much credit Toynbee would probably 
concede to the Empire in the East. Moreover, the author holds that it 
was a successful resuscitation on Orthodox Christian ground and 
"materialized into a substantial and efficient centralized state.” 2 Yet, 
it is not at all simple to understand what is meant by a "ghost of a 
Roman Empire.” 

An "evocation of the Roman Empire” clearly implies that the Ro¬ 
man Empire had ceased to exist some time before Emperor Leo. At 


1 Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History (London: Oxford University Press, 
1948), III, 274. 

2 Op. at., IV, 340. 
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what point are we to discern this supposed extinction ? Although he 
plainly speaks of a “disappearance” of Graeco-Roman Society in the 
West which explains a subsequent revival, he does not explicitly refer 
to a similar "disappearance” in the East, despite the fact that he infers 
this. For, if there were a restoration of the ghost of the Roman Empire 
in the East, it is naturally assumed that it followed a "disappearance.” 
But it is sheer distortion of historical facts to say that the extinction of 
Hellenism in Italy in the fifth century during the invasions of the north¬ 
ern barbarians was paralleled by a similar cataclysm in the East. It is 
a fact of history that the eastern section of the empire withstood all the 
barbarian inroads and assimilated the Goths who remained within the 
borders. 

If a break in the history of the Roman Empire were ever possible, 
it would have probably occurred at the time of the transfer of the capital 
from Old Rome to Byzantium when Constantine allied the State with 
the Church, broke with the official religion of the past, and identified 
the fortunes of the Church with those of the State. If Toynbee can rec¬ 
ognize the continuity at this point, as he does, then it is curious that he 
contends that a break would occur after 400 centuries when Hellenism 
and the Roman Idea became fused into a permanent synthesis and con¬ 
solidated by the power of the Christian Faith. We can only agree with 
N. H. Baynes that "there is a break in the development of Western 
Europe which has no parallel in the Eastern Empire.” 3 Also, Constan¬ 
tine’s imperial authority was vested with divine sanction and the emperor 
was accepted as the anointed-one of God. This fact, coupled by the real¬ 
ity of the fusion of the Hellenic and Roman traditions, sealed the per¬ 
manence of the Byzantine or Eastern Roman Empire. The eternity and 
divinity of the one universal Church was shared by the one universal 
imperium. Attachment to the Church meant unquestionable loyalty to 
the State and vice versa. Toynbee himself admits that "religious alle¬ 
giance had remained the principal expression of social unity” 4 and, no 
doubt, he would agree that it was an expression of political unity, too. 
Hence, Toynbee is too eager to present the two societies as "twins” and 
seeks his end at the expense of historical accuracy. If Western Society 
is the "only intelligible field of historical study” according to his con¬ 
clusion, then it will not help him to acknowledge the unbroken con¬ 
tinuity of the Orthodox Christian Society. Lindsay rightly says that 
"Toynbee has no arguments; he has only prejudice.” 6 

The original "breakdown” of the Orthodox Christian Society is 


3 N. H. Baynes, The Byzantine Empire, p. 238. 

* Op. cit., I, 34. 

* Lindsay, Byzantium into Europe, p. 465. 
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placed in the tenth century at the time of the Great Bulgaro-Roman 
War. Yet, on the other hand, it is asserted that the Orthodox Christian 
Society was "incorporated into the body social of our own Western Cul¬ 
ture since the beginning of the break-up of the old Ottoman Empire.” 6 
If a "breakdown” occurred in the tenth century, then there would not 
have been an Orthodox Christian Society in the nineteenth century to 
be incorporated into Western Society. These two views cannot be recon¬ 
ciled. This is only one of the several instances in which the writer is 
consistently inconsistent. First, the Orthodox Christian Society is "broken 
down” or is "moribund”; then it appears as a real, distinct society be¬ 
ing assimilated by the West. Toynbee is clear about the "restoration of 
the ghost of the Roman Empire” in the East. He repeatedly refers to it, 
as a basic assumption, and thus makes his position unambiguous as to 
the discontinuity of the empire in Byzantium. But the followng state¬ 
ment, to be sure, is incompatible with such a view. “The Eastern line 
whose capital was Constantinople did officially continue to rule a Ro¬ 
man Empire from a.d. 397 to a.d. 1453 without any formal break.” 7 
This is an outright contradiction to his apparently fundamental position 
concerning the breakdown and death of the Orthodox Christian Society 
in the sixth and eleventh century. 

We must take a look at the interesting distinction drawn between 
Charlemagne’s "failure which saved the West” and Leo’s success which 
"ruined the Orthodox Christian Society.” 8 The inference is that the 
freedom of the Church after Charlemagne’s abortive attempt to keep 
the Empire united was salutary to Western Society, while Leo’s success 
meant the ruin of the Orthodox Christian Society, perhaps because of 
the subordination of the Eastern Church to the Crown. Toynbee here 
grossly misinterprets the mission of the Church when he states that "the 
restoration of the empire (under Leo) was fatal to the development of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate.” 9 Again he assumes that the empire had 
disappeared before Leo’s time and that the Church was presumably 
functioning somewhat with a temporal purpose similar to that of the 
Papal Church. It is to be wondered what sort of development would 
Toynbee have wished the Patriarchate to have held ? 

A further attempt is made to demonstrate the twin sistership of the 
two societies when he regards Patriarch Sergius of the seventh century 
as the Eastern counterpart of Pope Gregory the Great of the sixth cen¬ 
tury. But Sergius, in the author’s judgment, does not quite match the 


6 Op. cit., IV, 79. 

7 Op. cit., IV, 328. 

8 Op. cit., IV, 323. 

9 Op. cit., IV, 335. 
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"excellence” of the Roman Pontiff (probably in establishing Papal ab¬ 
solutism). It is strange that Toynbee should give so little credit to 
Sergius and to all the Eastern Patriarchs who safeguarded the spiritual 
character of their authority and resisted all temptation for temporal ag¬ 
grandizement. "Sergius failed in Orthodox Christendom to lay the 
foundations of a social structure of the same grandeur as the Western 
Republica Christiana that was conceived and inaugurated by Greg¬ 
ory.” 10 Our author betrays his distorted sense of values when he finds 
"grandeur” in the social structure of the Papal West. 

Although Toynbee appears to believe in the total disappearance of 
Hellenism in the fifth century, he gives us further reason to believe that 
he accepts the continuity of Hellenism in the East. In fact, he speculates 
on the position of Hellenism in the Orthodox Christian Society. He 
expresses regret at the fact that in the East there is no counterpart to the 
Renaissance of the West. It is a mistake when he thinks that Hellenism 
could have served as a "stimulus” in the East. It was rather Christianity 
that was a stimulus to Hellenism, which reached its stage of bankruptcy 
in the age just subsequent to the birth of Christ. How could Hellenism 
stimulate that which proved to be its own stimulant? Besides, Helle¬ 
nism was always part of the Christian heritage of Byzantium. It was 
impossible to have a Renaissance in the East, for Hellenism had long 
since finished its part. It had never been estranged from the Church, 
as occurred in the West at the time of Gregory the Great. The pagan 
elements were purged from the Hellenism which was fused with Chris¬ 
tianity. It was the contemplative strain of the Hellenic tradition which 
especially found itself at home in the Christian East, and which allied 
itself with the Christian Faith. Rationalism and scholasticism, which in 
the West caused intellectual confusion, played no part in the East. 
Toynbee is mistaken in taking Hellenism as an "incubus” in the Ortho¬ 
dox Christian Society. There was nothing to fear in Hellenism, for it 
was the legacy of antiquity baptized in the Christian Faith. Hellenism 
had long since offered its service to the cause of the Faith, especially in 
the early centuries of the dogmatic controversies when Greek philosophy 
was put to use for the most adequate articulation of the truths of divine 
revelation. Hellenism could hardly have “inspired” Orthodox Christen¬ 
dom, since it had always been subordinated to the Christian Faith which 
represented final truth and the final justification of Hellenism. It 
should be remembered that it was Christianity that inspired Hellenism 
and not vice versa, since Christianity was a new religion with vitality 
derived from its divine origin which appeared as a rival and successor 
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to Hellenism. Hellenism can never inspire Christianity which is in itself 
the source of all inspiration and unlimited power. It is a misinterpreta¬ 
tion of events to hold that Hellenism during the Renaissance was a 
"potent mental tonic" which produced "its stimulating effect.” 11 The 
course of events in Europe subsequent to the resurrection of the Hellenic 
genius (Scholasticism and the Renaissance) leads us to conclude that 
Hellenism "emancipated” from Christianity is productive of no good 
for the welfare of society. The tensions and disharmony between reason 
and faith which are the root of the age of Scholasticism, the Reforma¬ 
tion, and the Enlightenment were the inevitable outcome of the initial 
alienation of the Roman Church from Hellenism under Pope Gregory 
the Great. The Hellenism which finally made inroads into Western 
Europe in the twelfth century and thereafter originated from without 
the Church. The synthesis of Hellenism and Christianity, consummated 
in the East very early in the age of the Greek Fathers, was the object of 
a new endeavor in the West in the Middle Ages. The failure of the 
Schoolmen was an invitation to intellectual revolution. The "stimulat¬ 
ing effect” of Hellenism in the West was not "proper,” as Toynbee 
would have us believe. Consequently, it is totally unfounded to hold 
that "Orthodox Christendom actually prepared her pious cultural labor 
for her western sister’s benefit.” Hellenism was not profiting the West; 
it released the forces of skepticism and rationalism, which, although 
they justly shook the foundations of Papal authority, created the evils of 
ideological and religious disunity and brought about the loss of cultural 
orientation. It is utterly false to say that the West turned Hellenism to 
"profitable account.” 

It appears that Toynbee is referring to the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453 when he writes that the Orthodox Christian Society "played 
the thankless part of the unprofitable servant who is ordered to be cast 
into outer darkness because he has hidden in the earth the talent, that 
has been given him to work with.” 12 The Hellenism of the East which 
Toynbee characterizes as the "hoarded treasure” was a Hellenism culti¬ 
vated and blossomed in a Christian framework, fulfilled and completed, 
so as to bring to the human spirit ultimate contentment which it never 
was able to give to the West. 

But now let us turn to Toynbee’s interpretation of the destruction 
of the Byzantine Empire. He speaks of the Turkish subjugation of the 
empire as the Pax Ottomanica which came to "fulfill a long-unsatisfied 
and urgent requirement of the Orthodox Christian Society.” 13 There 
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can be no doubt that under Ottoman rule Byzantine traditions were pre¬ 
served however dormant and inert, and were saved from the adulterat¬ 
ing influence of the cultural disruptions of the West, such as the Renais¬ 
sance, the Reformation, and the Enlightenment. As if by Divine Provi¬ 
dence the Orthodox Christian Society was "put away,” so to speak, 
until they subsided in the nineteenth century. The Ottoman Empire 
probably accomplished what the Byzantine State would have been un¬ 
able to do in view of the fact that during the latter years of the Empire, 
it was eager to make overtures to the West for ecclesiastical union. 
Nonetheless, it is equally true that the Ottoman Empire was always an 
"alien and an odious power whose heavy yoke was only worn under 
sheer compulsion.” 

The Pax Ottomanica is regarded as the "last act in the history of the 
Orthodox Christian Society,” 14 because it is believed that the "triumph 
of an alien civilization has been swallowing the moribund society and 
has incorporated its fabric into its own social tissue.” Toynbee tries to 
build quite a case out of the fact of the Turkish absorption of Greek 
blood. "The Ottoman Turkish people,” he contends, "has grown into 
a nation out of a handful of refugees not by natural increase, but by 
assimilating the Orthodox Christian population.” 15 As a result it is 
not true in Toynbee’s opinion that "Turks and Greeks or Moslems and 
Christians are what they are by reason of certain racial characteristics 
or indelible religious hall-marks.” 16 The factor chiefly responsible for 
Greek absorption is the organizing of the Janissaries. "By 1598 there 
were 101,100 Janissaries and 150,000 'supernumeraries’ (engaged in 
trade).” 17 There can be little doubt that by means of the formation of 
the Janissaries much Greek blood was assimilated by the Turkish over- 
lords. This, however, does not warrant the contention in the least that 
the antithesis between Greek and Turk is no longer to be explicable in 
racial and religious terms. Far from it. 18 Toynbee is guilty of over¬ 
simplifying the facts by applying his a priori law of "stimulus of penal¬ 
ization.” He believes that the common experience of being penalized 
on account of religion has been the governing factor in the development 
of both communities, the Greeks in Turkey and the Turks in Russia. 
The author applies his own law and reaches the conclusion that Greek 
and Turk has been "bred into a 'family likeness’ with each other which 
has quite effaced the diversity between the original imprints of Ortho- 
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dox Christianity and Islam.” 19 Nothing, of course, could be further 
removed from the truth. Being part of the Greek race is ample proof 
of the fallaciousness of such a sweeping statement. Experience is more 
of a convincing test for truth in this regard than any historian’s theory. 

But even Toynbee himself is not quite convinced what the diversity 
between the original imprints of Orthodox Christians and Islam had 
been, judging from other assertions he makes. He contradicts himself 
when he speaks of the Westernization of the Orthodox Christian So¬ 
ciety after the breakdown of the Ottoman rule. How can there have 
been an Orthodox Christian Society when the diversity between the orig¬ 
inal imprints of Orthodox Christianity and Islam "has been effaced” ? 
On the one hand, the Orthodox Christian Society is considered as as¬ 
similated; on the other hand, it is only "moribund” and on its way out. 
It appears as being at once extinct and in the process of extinction. 
Simultaneously, it has disappeared and is about to disappear. The 
evident inconsistency demonstrates clearly the falsification of the facts. 

How is it to be explained that the Greeks under Ottoman rule "con¬ 
tinued to expect the restoration of the Eastern Roman Empire by a 
miraculous intervention of God,” 20 if their distinction from the Turks 
cannot be explained in religious terms? For Toynbee, the Orthodox 
Christian Society is always “moribund” or extinct, yet always dreaming 
of the restoration of the Eastern Roman Empire. If there does exist a 
hope of resurrection, then there must be life in the very source of this 
hope. No doubt, the Greeks preserved their cultural traits and their 
consciousness as being spiritually and socially distinct from Islam. 
The Orthodox Christian Society was a living reality throughout the 
period of its Turkish subjugation, though it was deprived of its political 
expression. 

Toynbee’s interpretation of the role of the Phanariot family under 
Turkish rule deserves special attention. Of course, his is not an original 
view on the subject. It is significant, however, that he confirms the belief 
that were the Greeks not to have revolted in 1821, the Phanariots of 
Constantinople who held prominent positions in commerce and in the 
Sublime Porte, would have eventually assumed control in Turkey. It is 
an unquestionable fact that they had entered into the whole heritage of 
the Ottoman Empire. Their plan was to keep it intact as a "going con¬ 
cern” under Greek instead of Turkish management. It is a view that 
has found acceptance with many, that were the unity and life of the 
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Ottoman Empire maintained, central authority would have peacefully 
been transferred from the Turks to the Phanariots. 

But national sentiment knows no procrastination and discretion. The 
surge of a new kind of nationalism inspired by the French Revolution 
spread among the Greeks who reminded themselves that they were 
descendants of the ancient Hellenes and heirs of a Hellas that ought 
to be free and independent. This new patriotism prevailed to turn the 
Greeks from any kind of peaceful maneuvering for independence, and 
the ensuing revolution spoiled the splendid chances of the Phanariots 
who were seeking to achieve their manifest destiny. Toynbee phrases 
it eloquently when he writes that the "reed on which the Turks had 
been leaning for more than a century had pierced their hand and their 
fury at this betrayal nerved them to break the treacherous staff in pieces 
and to stand again at all costs on their own feet.” 21 

Toynbee is not far from the truth in his explanation of the conse¬ 
quences rising out of the emancipation of the Greeks and the break-up 
of the Ottoman Empire. We must agree that the political freedom of 
the Greeks meant their cultural servitude. The "triumph of Western¬ 
ization” was rather a slow and gradual process at work immediately 
upon acquisition of political independence, though certainly it can be 
detected even at an earlier date in the influence of the "Logades” 
(Western-educated Greeks) who spent most of their life in Western 
Europe. That Westernization set in is an indisputable fact, but this is 
not to say that Westernization has triumphed. Toynbee is mistaken 
when he speaks of the "triumph of Westernization.” 

Although the author appears to deny the continuity of the history 
of the Orthodox Christian Society, it would be correct to conclude that 
in reality he is involved in repeated inconsistencies and contradictions 
on the matter. What are we to believe? Is he convinced that there is 
or there is not a continuity? The probability of the case is that he is 
intellectually convinced by the facts of history that the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire and Orthodoxy subsequent to the Fall of Constantinople comprise 
a continuum from Roman to Hellenistic times. On the other hand, he 
is compelled to prove Western Society as "that intelligible field of his¬ 
torical study,” 22 because he belongs to this Society and feels bound to 
defend it as the legitimate European Society. 

Although he speaks of the Byzantine Empire as a "ghost of a Ro¬ 
man Empire,” yet on the basis of its sustaining power which he admits, 
it is in actuality the flesh and bones of a Roman Empire. Despite his 
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characterization as "the leader of what may be called the anti-Byzantium 
School," 23 it would not be fair to say that he unreservedly rejects the 
idea of continuity. In all probability, he admits that the continuity in¬ 
volves more than the carrying-on of the name "Roman Empire.” A 
"ghost" has more in common with its original than just its name. 
Toynbee would perhaps agree with Lindsay that the idea of the supreme 
imperium is the "spinal cord of Roman constitutional history” and the 
"linking conception between the principate of Augustus and the God- 
sustained monarchy of a Byzantine autocrat.” 24 It is no doubt the link¬ 
ing conception and sustaining principle up to 1453, and indeed to a 
much later date, since the Ecumenical Patriarch was thereafter looked 
up to as "ethnarches” and successor of the vanquished Emperor. 

We must remember Toynbee’s belief that the Roman Empire "was 
never successfully resuscitated” after Charlemagne 25 which is tanta¬ 
mount to acknowledging the total lack of continuity in Western Euro¬ 
pean Society from Graeco-Roman times. The Holy Roman Empire was 
merely a "ghost of a ghost” of the Roman Empire and represented a 
continuity only in name. While the "interregnum,” which is spoken of 
as the period following the disappearance of the Hellenic Society under 
the barbarian invasions, was the cradle of Western Society, Graeco- 
Roman Society baptized in Christianity was the cradle of Orthodox 
Christian Society persisting at present in its religious and ecclesiastical 
form. 

Scarcely then can we say with Toynbee that the two societies are 
"twin societies.” Twins originate from common parents. While the 
Orthodox Christian Society was bom from Graeco-Roman culture and 
Orthodox Christianity, Western Society took birth from the Papal- 
Roman Church and a Teutonic Europe. We may concede that there is 
an "affiliation” of the two Societies, but they cannot be regarded as 
twin Societies, since in order for two to be twins they must, to be sure, 
come out of a common matrix. 

Toynbee explicitly notes that in the West "socially there had been 
a cataclysm. The Hellenic Civilization had gone to pieces and a social 
interregnum had ensued out of which the New Western Civilization 
eventually emerged.” 28 But such an interregnum is never to be found 
in the East and nowhere does Toynbee claim that there is one, though 
perhaps he may imply it when he speaks in general terms of the "death 
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of Hellenic Society” under the barbarians who "overran the Roman Em¬ 
pire.” 27 In the light, however, of our foregoing considerations there 
can be no remaining doubt on this score. 

But why need we pursue our argument further? The most convinc¬ 
ing and final proof of Toynbee’s acceptance of the present reality of an 
Orthodox Christian Society is his own concise and unequivocal state¬ 
ment that "we are left with no more than ten civilizations out of 
twenty-six that are actually alive today. These ten are our own Western 
Society, the main body of Orthodox Christendom in the Near East, the 
offshoot of Orthodox Christendom in Russia, the Islamic Society, 
etc. . . .” 28 Undoubtedly, this is conclusive evidence of Toynbee’s true 
opinion. 

If Toynbee maintains that the Orthodox Christian Society is a 
present-day reality, then, certainly, we who belong to it have no justifi¬ 
cation for questioning it. Instead, we have need of becoming more 
deeply conscious of this fact, of reflecting on it, and drawing therefrom 
all the inferences logically inherent in this imposing reality. There is 
a need for reminding ourselves that we belong not only to a distinct 
Church, but also to a distinct civilization. Although we live in the West¬ 
ern world, we must remember that we are members of a different cul¬ 
ture by reason of our membership in the Orthodox Church. Physically 
we may live in the West, but culturally and spiritually we stand in 
another world, the Orthodox Christian Society. 

The history and development of this Society are disassociated from 
the main stream of events that took place in the West. In a certain 
sense, it is the only true European culture. It has more rightful claim 
to the title "European Civilization” when we bear in mind that it pre¬ 
served its continuity with the very springs of European thought, namely, 
the classical heritage of the Greeks. 

It should be evident that Orthodoxy is not merely one among the 
several Churches in the Western world. It is more than a Church. It 
is the remaining embodiment of the age-long Byzantine or Orthodox 
Christian Society. It is the final and sole heir of what history has pre¬ 
served from the time of the Graeco-Roman Civilization. Thus, the Or¬ 
thodox Church should be viewed as a historical and living reality that 
bears within it the seeds of cultural growth and fruition. Its cultural 
involvements are of inestimable significance, but this fact is little real¬ 
ized even in Greece. Too often it is forgotten that Orthodoxy bears 
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within it inherent traditions not only of a religious nature, but of an 
intellectual and political one. 

Orthodoxy is a unique Church, because she stands for a unique 
civilization, which, though coming under the appellation "European,” 
is nonetheless different from what we are accustomed to knowing as 
the European world in the West. 

It would be correct to affirm that with the liberation of Greece in 
1829 the Orthodox Christian Society, which was preserved under Ot¬ 
toman subjugation within the bosom of the Orthodox Church, assumed 
partial restoration in its political and intellectual manifestations. Indeed 
the Greek state alone could give political and intellectual resuscitation 
to the dormant culture of Byzantium, for Greeks, as people, possess a 
profound sense of cultural continuity with the past and a deep conscious¬ 
ness of being the natural heirs to the Byzantine Society. The heritage 
of Byzantium is a living reality in Greece. 

Nevertheless, is it necessary to recognize that this cultural revival 
remains imperfect and incomplete in Greece. The temptation to imitate 
Western institutions and customs has prevented the cultural revival in 
Greece to its fullest extent. Westernization, which has infected all areas 
of life in Greece, accounts largely for the impeded restoration of the 
integrity of Byzantine Society. The political philosophy in modem 
Greece has been essentially of western inspiration and intellectual 
trends, too, have felt the influence of western thinking. These two as¬ 
pects of life in Greece have not establishd organic continuity with the 
Byzantine past to the degree that would warrant calling Greece the 
continuation of Byzantium. 

Perfect continuity remains a fact only in the ecclesiastical and reli¬ 
gious sphere of Greek life (though even here we may detect evidence of 
discontinuity, however slight and superficial). The tremendous chal¬ 
lenge of modern Greece is to restore to its fulness the continuity with 
the Byzantine past so far as aesthetic and intellectual life are concerned. 
This can be achieved only when the Greeks become fully aware of the 
fact that their nation possesses a unique history, cultural unity, and cul¬ 
tural continuity which the West lacks and, as a consequence, suffers from 
intellectual and ideological confusion. 

What meaning do the cultural implications of the Orthodox Church 
hold for those Orthodox who live in America? The fact that they live 
in a Western nation need not necessarily mean that they must relinquish 
the cultural heritage of Orthodoxy. Rather, they should attempt to ful¬ 
fill the cultural potentialities of Orthodoxy in this land. If they are to 
be true to Orthodoxy, they must preserve and disseminate the cultural 
values and ideals which it bears, and strive for their realization, however 
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distant and far-removed that end might appear. Orthodoxy is the 
golden key to a religious, intellectual, and even political unity of which 
our war-torn world is in dire need. It can serve the Western world’s 
crying need for a cultural Christianity. Orthodoxy, as the principle of 
cultural continuity and cultural contentment, can save a world con¬ 
founded by relativism, skepticism, and anxiety. 

Not only has Western Christendom failed to cure the West of its 
cultural evils, but history proves that it is itself responsible for some of 
these evils. Toynbee’s revealing interpretation of the situation of our 
present-day world crisis is a significant affirmation: “The tide of Chris¬ 
tianity has been ebbing and our post-Christian Western secular civilisa¬ 
tion that has emerged is a civilisation of the same order as the pre- 
Christian Graeco-Roman civilisation.” 29 The ironic part of the matter 
is that the pre-Christian Graeco-Roman Civilization with all its moral 
bankruptcy at least had unity and continuity which the Church in the 
fourth century strengthened and preserved in Byzantium. 

But those who object might possibly plead the "failure” of Ortho¬ 
doxy in Russia. It has become a common custom to think that the 
triumph of communism in Russia proves the inherent weakness of 
Orthodoxy. But we must be cautious at jumping to conclusions so soon. 
There is every reason to believe that the communist regime is only an 
interlude or interregnum in the history of the Orthodox Christian 
Society of Russia. 

Besides, the apparent success of communism in Russia is more a 
discredit to the West than to the Orthodox Christian Society, because 
it is a by-product of the confusion of Western thought. Marx was a 
child of Western Society. But this is not to say exactly that communism 
means the triumph of Westernization in Russia. We may agree rather 
with Toynbee that “Russia chose to fight Western Civilisation with an 
ideological heresy that was of Western origin.” 80 

We cannot, therefore, be hasty in passing judgment on Orthodoxy 
on the grounds that co mm un is m prevailed in Russia. Compared to 
communism the status quo under the Orthodox Czars was celestial. Com¬ 
munism has not proven to be a cure for Russia’s needs; and violence, 
absolutism, and totalitarianism of the state will continue to breed unrest 
and discontent with results that history teaches us. Communism in 
Russia will probably be proved by history as a temporary experiment. 
Meanwhile, Orthodoxy remains the only hope in Russia for the re¬ 
establishment of the belief in the dignity of man and in his right to 


29 Christianity and Civilization, p. 18. 
*« Op. tit., VIII, 135. 
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freedom. The supposed failure of Orthodoxy is more apparent than 
real in Russia. It is more an embarrassment to Western Society than to 
the Orthodox Christian Society. 

The catastrophe of Western Society is sealed if it fails to find moral 
revival in cultural homogeneity and historical continuity. Greece once 
saved the civilization of the West from the threat of the Persians. 
Christian Hellenism, as the Orthodox Christian Society, later saved it 
from other barbaric threats. Again it must answer to the crying need 
of the West and save civilization. Ironically, this time it is not an out¬ 
side threat; it must save the West from itself. 

Toynbee commits the error of ignoring the service that the Orthodox 
Christian Society can offer to the Western world. He forgets that the 
Western Civilization that began with the Greeks continued with the 
Greeks in the Christianity of the East and not with the Teutonic races 
in the West. Eastern Christendom is more genuinely Western Civiliza¬ 
tion than Western Christendom, and therefore, it is really the Orthodox 
Christian Society that is the "intelligible field of historical study” and 
not Western Society. 

But Toynbee’s contention is that the Orthodox Christian Society has 
fulfilled its purpose in preserving Hellenism and transmitting it to the 
West for the Renaissance. It has outlived its usefulness and really has 
no raison d’etre; besides, it is already “under threat of annihilation or 
assimilation by our own civilisation of the West.” 31 

This is where Toynbee has suffered a serious deception. Unable to 
transcend the limits of his own culture and the resulting preconceptions, 
he has failed to see that the Orthodox Christian Society is a living real¬ 
ity of the present with tremendous potentialities for growth, since it is 
of divine origin and has a divine destiny, and since the Orthodox Church 
is its soul and mainspring of life. Nonetheless, the final challenge re¬ 
mains with those who are direct heirs of this Society. The burden of 
proof rests with them. The most convincing argument will be neither 
with words nor with scholarship. They must prove by the power of 
action that the Orthodox Christian Society is not only a present reality, 
but that it can succeed to achieve what Western Society has failed to do 
for the modem World. 

Holy Cross 

Greek Orthodox Theological School 


31 Op. cit. IV, 2. 
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EDITORIALS 


TRUTH FROM EARTH: 

RIGHTEOUSNESS FROM HEAVEN 

The birth of Christ, though considered unimportant by the power¬ 
ful leaders of the world at one time, succeeded, however, in giving 
meaning to history, salvation to humanity, and guidance to civilization. 
For it was in this event that the Truth of the Earth united with the 
Righteousness of Heaven for the first time. 

Prophetic vision had early described the scene of this birth. God- 
inspired prophets had visited Bethlehem in spirit and heralded its mys¬ 
tery and meaning as the salvation of the world, as the descent of God 
upon Earth, as the ascent of man unto God, and as the rise of the Truth 
of the Earth to meet the Righteousness of Heaven: "Truth has sprung 
from the earth and righteousness has looked down from heaven” 
(Psalms 84:12, or 85:11). 

How was it possible, then, for Truth to rise from an Earth cursed 
to produce thorns? How could Earth, "where there is none that does 
good” (Psalms 13:3), give birth to such a glorious product — Truth? 
The Psalmist in spite of all these sees in his prophetic vision the con¬ 
demned Earth as the center of glory, where justice and peace become 
an entity, and where the Lord offers His salvation. 

In no other place, except in Bethlehem, can the meaning of this vi¬ 
sion be understood. There, in the presence of the Virgin Mother and 
her Divine Son, the prophetic pronouncement finds its supreme 
realization. 

Let us behold the Virgin Mother of Emmanuel, worthy of God’s 
favor and man’s humble admiration. She is "full of grace,” the blessed 
among women. A human being she is; yet she is the embodiment of 
all human virtue and perfection. She is the Truth of the Earth that 
became one with the Righteousness of Heaven. All that is humanly 
beautiful, all that is humanly good, finds its perfection in this human 
being, the Mother of Emmanuel. For, to be sure, how many centuries 
was Earth awaiting her coming and the Heavens her prayerful gaze? 

Strange though it may be, the Truth of Earth was not based in 
knowledge, not in riches, not in power. The Truth of Earth emanated 
from the depths of piety, from the sincerity of faith in God, from 
humility before His will, and from willingness in serving His plan and 
obeying His calling. 
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The Truth of the Earth, in its totality, is found nowhere outside 
man. For its fullness is neither enfolded in the variety of natural 
beauty, nor in the order and the design of the world, or in the unending 
succession of form and motion. In all these realms of existence, the 
human mind had succeeded in discovering portions of truth and testi¬ 
monies of the creative power of God (Rom. 1:20). Man, however, 
was unable to identify the fullness of the Earthly Truth with himself, 
first, because faith was absent from his knowledge; secondly, because 
virtue was missing from his search; and finally, because God was not 
found in his personal life. 

Undoubtedly the full reality of knowing God is to be found in man, 
for there is no other knowing being except man. It is the very same 
reason that the fullness of Earth’s Truth could not be elsewhere except 
within the limits of a human being. This blessed human being, the most 
perfect embodiment of the Earth’s Truth, was found in the person of 
the Blessed Virgin Mother of Emmanuel. It was upon her that the 
Righteousness of Heaven smiled and descended, resulting ultimately 
in the incarnation of the Son of God. In this ineffable event of the 
incarnation, we may discern two significant facts, namely, the depth of 
God’s love for us, and the glorious position of man in God’s world. 

It is no doubt true that man’s nature had fallen from its high place 
and that the means of perceiving its relation to God had been forgotten. 
It is also true that human intelligence lost its keenness and human 
imagination lost itself in the darkness of confusion. Nevertheless, ours 
was not a total loss. Though glory had gone, honor had disappeared, 
and purity had vanished, man’s likeness to and relation with God was 
not to be disavowed; for God never disregards that which is His own. 

For God’s love for man, who is His image and likeness and who is 
the most perfect of His creatures, is unlimited. Is it not for man that 
God adorns the world? Is it not for man that God sends inspired 
prophets and teachers who strive to ameliorate human kind through the 
enactment of just and equitable laws? 

In the light of the natural world man finds God, but far from him¬ 
self. In the light of the Law man again finds God, but against himself. 
Only when God, the eternal Son, descended and became one of us, 
only then did man find God in Emmanuel. 

For this reason Emmanuel is both the revelation of God and the 
exaltation of man. In Him, the two sons, the eternal and the temporal, 
God and man, are united indivisibly. In Him that which is sublime and 
perfect is interwoven with the infinite. 

The Truth of the Earth, embodied in the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
the Righteousness of God, descending upon Earth, met each other in 
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Emmanuel, in whom God is with us and we in Him. This is the core 
of the Gospel and the fullness of our salvation. 

God is with us again as He was in the beginning. The question, 
however, is whether we are with God. Usually, when we despair and 
are confused with difficulties, tragedies, losses, disappointments, and 
death, we gloomfully ask: "Is God really with us?” We forget to ask 
if we are really with God. This, then, is the major question of our time. 

If we care to analyze the meaning of all the events of human exist¬ 
ence, we easily find that crime is rampant, war is ever threatening us, 
and hatred negates endeavors to improve the status of man. What are 
we seeking? Undoubtedly we say that we seek peace, truth, and justice. 
It is necessary, however, that in order to prove the sincerity of our 
goals, we must strive to attain strength and inspiration so that the peace 
we seek will be adopted into our inner personal life; and that the truth 
we so often proclaim will be shown not only in our words but also in 
our deeds. 

We know from experience that the source of the strength displayed 
by the enemies of God and man is found in their attachment to decep¬ 
tion and falsehood. With this warped type of strength at their disposal, 
they commit all kinds of criminal actions: They persecute Christ and 
His Church, undermine the foundations of peace, betray friendships 
and agreements, and spread confusion and distortions. 

For those who share the life of God, the source of all strength and 
inspiration is found in Emmanuel. From Him they receive power and 
guidance to actualize their love for peace and justice and truth. Our 
dedication to Him is expressed in the mystery of prayer: In our invin¬ 
cible faith, in our fervent willingness to confess the truth of His Gospel 
and utilize His commandments in our life. Above all, our dedication 
to Him is best indicated by our unshakable courage to defend positive 
spiritual principles and values as our personal convictions. Our love 
for Him should be embodied in all works that serve the cause of peace, 
justice, brotherhood. And our sacrifices for this noble goal will propa¬ 
gate good will among men. 

It is necessary, however, to stress that neither faith nor love alone 
is sufficient; for one is a complement to the other. Loveless faith to 
Emmanuel is equal to denial; faithless love for Him and for what He 
stands for is the way of the hypocrite. 

Man’s longing for divine inspiration and spiritual power necessarily 
shows the absolute need of interacting faith and love; only in their 
living unity do we find Truth. The Truth of the Earth when worthy 
to attract the Righteousness of Heaven purifies the Christian heart and 
becomes the abiding shelter of Emmanuel. Truth, Righteousness, 
Peace — what more can a Christian seek? 


f Bishop Athenagoras 
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